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ON THE JEHOVISTIO AND ELOHISTIO WRITERS. 



§f U R Readers may not ali be f amilìar 
I with the distinction which has been 
v^ l pointed out by critica between the 
(&' Jehovistic and Elohistic portions of 
" the Bible ; so called because the one 
set of writers gave to the Almighty the 
name of Jehovah, and the others ne ver 
use that word, but name him Elohim or God. 

If, however, the i-eader will open his 
Bìble, he will read in Genesis.i. that " God 
created the heavens and the earth ." But in 
chapter ii.^ in the authorìsed version, he will 
read that the" LORD God created them ;" and 
he will observe that the two accounts of 
the creation are not in eveiy respect the 
same. The writer who calls the Almighty 
God, or, in the Hebrew, Elohim, is not the 
same writer as the one that uses the word 
Lord, or Jehovah, as it is in the lEebrew. 
From these Hebrew words one is called 
the Elohistic narrative, and the other the 
Jehovistic narrative ; and the distinction 
between the two is also foimd in other 
parts of the Bible. 

The German critics bave, for the most 
part, thought that the name of Jehovah is 
the more modem of the two names ; but 
it seems more probable that the names be- 
longed to two portions of the country rather 
than to two portions of time. The name 
of Jehovah probably belonged to the tribe 
of Judah, of which we know very little be- 
f ore the time of David ; and it was not used 
by the northem tribes, who, before that 
time, were the most important, and who, 
ìndeed, are the only tribes of which we 
bave any history before the establishment 
of the monarchy, and while the nation was 
governed by judges. 



Among the northem tribes the Almighty 
was called by the name of Elohim, Gody 
or Baal, Lord ; and it must be remarked 
that the word Baal by no means belonged 
to the idolators only,. although, from ita 
being used by idolators, it wasi after a 
time, strongly objected to by the wor- 
shippers of the true God. 

It was in the history of the creation 
that the distinction /was probably first 
remarked between the two classes of 
writers. Thus, as said abovtì, in the Ist 
chapter of Genesis we bave an account 
of the creation of the- world by God; and 
in the next chapter, beginning at verse 
4, we bave another and different account 
of the creation by Jehovah God. 

In the Ufe of Noah we bave two very 
clear instances of Jehovistic passages, 
which are clearly after-insertions into the 
earlier narrative. Thus, beginning with 
Genesis vi. 9, and ending with chapter ix. 
25, we bave an account of God's dealing 
with Noah, and telling him to make an 
Ark, and to take into it one male and one 
female of every living thing, in order to 
keep the races of animals alive. To this 
history, chapter vii. 1-5 is clearly an after- 
addition, — an inserted passage. In this 
Jehovah tells Noah, that of the clean beasts 
he shall take in seven each. And a second 
inseited passage is, chap. viii. 20-22, in 
which we read that Noah, on coming out 
of the ark, built an aitar to Jehovah, and 
sacrificed thereupon one of every kind of 
clean beasts and clean fowl. By so doiug, 
it will be observed, he would bave de- 
stroyed the whole of these races of animals 



if he had' saved atìve only one 
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as ordered by God. Thus, it will be clearly 
seen that the originai narrative about Noah's 
life is Elohistic ; while these two passages, 
which bear traces of being after- additions, 
are Jehovistic. 

In the same way chapter vi. 1-7, which 
precedes the life of Noah, is another Jeho- 
vistic insertion ; as, also, is chapter ix. 
26-27. Of these two it may be shown 



that the first is a very earìy addition, be- 
cause it is quoted in another place ; while 
the second is a very late edition. These 
passages are enough to explain to our 
readers this interesting question about the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic passages in the 
Bible, and the manner in which the en- 
quiry is carried on. 



ÈVE AND THE SERPENT. 



I greater mistake in Biblical ex- 
position was ever committed than 
'^y^ that which represents the serpent 
q)^ which is alleged to bave tempted 
^ Ève, not as a simple reptile, but, 
moreover, as tenanted by-an almost omni- 
potent and omniscient evil spirit, called 
Satan. , Now, it is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, that, while the word Satan does 
occasionally present itself in the Old Tes- 
tament, it only occurs as its originai 
meaning of adversary^ and is never, in the 
earlier books especially, appHed to any 
being at ali resembling the comparatively 
modem Devila but is used to designate 
ordinary human beings, as in 2 Sam. xix. 
22 ; or angels, as in Numbers xxii. 22, 32, 
and Job i. 6 ; and, once at least, Jehovah 
himself, as in 1 Chron. xxi. 1, compared 
with 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. The fact is, that the 
Hebrews knew nothing of an Evil Spirit 
contending with Jehovah for the govern- 
ment of the universe till after the Baby- 
lonish captivity (say nine hundred years 
subsequent to the death of Moses), and 
that they imported it into their own religion 
from that of their Persian masters. Such 
being the case, the author, whoever he 
was, of the account of what is called the 
Temptation and Fall of our first parents, 
being ignorant, as he must bave been, of 
the very existence of a personal De vii, 
cannot possibly bave intended bis readers 
to understand that such a being inhabited 
the body of the serpent, and spoke and 
acted through that body. Our conclusion 
is, accordingly, that it was simply a ser- 
pent, and nothing more or less than a 
serpent, which the writer himself intended 
to represent as soliciting our primeval 
mother to transgression. 

Nor does it militate against this conclu- 
sion that the writer believed the serpent 
to possess the power of speech ; for the 
Hebrews, down even to the time of Christ 



(as may be seen in Josephus, where treat- 
ing of this very transaction), held that ali 
the lower animals were originally gifted 
with the same faculty. It requires no 
appeal to comparative anatomy to convince 
any modem enquirer that, in this matter, not 
only Josephus, but the author of this portion 
of Genesis, was unquestionably mistaken. 

Another proof that an actual reptile, and 
not an evil spirit in the form of a reptile, 
was considered by the writer to be the 
tempter of Ève, is afforded by the special 
punishment which was inflicted upon him ; 
— " Upon thy belly shalt thou go . . . 
ali the days of thy life." Here we find 
stated the notion of the author, that the 
serpent originally walked erect ; for, if be 
did not, how could it be a punishment to 
be compelled for the future to go wriggUng 
and grovelling along the ground! As 
before, no appeal to comparative ana- 
tomy can, in these days and lands, be 
needed to convince us that in this par- 
ticular also, the writer was mistaken. 

As it is impossible, then, to accept the 
idea of a serpent speaking and walking 
erect (suppositions which may bave pre- 
sented no difficulty in the iiiancy of our 
race), we are compelled to ' regard the 
whole of the account in Genesis. of the 
Temptation and Fall of Man as urihistoH- 
cai ; as not a relation of actual occurrence ; 
as no more than the attempt of some 
unknown speculator among the early 
Hebrews to account, in a highl> -figurative, 
and perhaps allegorical manner, for the 
introduction of moral evil into the world. 
We are not warranted in attaching to it 
any importance in matters of doctrine ; and 
certainly not in making it the support of 
such dark theological figments as those of 
originai sin and innate depravity, — ^fig- 
ments which are subversi ve, not only of the 
Divine mercy, but even of the Divine justice. 

R. E. B. MACLSLLAIC. 
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EVERLASTINQ DESTRUOTION. 

EXPOSITION. 

•* Wlio aliali be punished with everlasting destniction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power. " — 2 Thess. i 6 — 10. 



|NQUIRY into the import of this 

passage may be comprehended in 

four particulars, — namely: Who? 

When ì Where ? What .^— that is, 

Ist, Who are the persona to whom 

the judgment of the text applies ? 

2d, When was that judgment to take 

place f 3d, Where was it to be inflicted ? 

4th, In what was it to consìst ? 

I. Who are the persons to whom the 
judgment of the text applies ? This ques- 
tion is answered by the context, in which 
three (and only three) classes are men- 
tioned or alluded to : 

Ist, Paul, Sylvanus and Timotheus — 
the first of whom wrote the epistle, in 
which he was joined by the other two. 

2d, The believers in the Christian chilrch 
at Thessalonica, to whom the epistle was 
addressed; and 

3d, Those who troubled and persecuted 
the believers referred to. Proved by the 
f ollowing citations — ^but the reader will do 
well to peruse the entire connexion : 

''Paul and Sylvanus and Timotheus, 
unto the church of the Thessalonians . . 
. . we ourselves glory in you for your 
patience and f aith in ali your persecutions 
and tribulations, that ye endure . . . 
Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to 
recompense tribulation TO THEM THAT 

TROUBLE YOU," &C. 

Here we have the three classes ; and 
it is perfectly plain that the judgment of 
the text had specific application to the 
third class, namely, those who persecuted 
and troubled the helieving Christians in the 
church at Thessalonica. 

In inquiring, Who were those persecu- 
tors I the f act is immediately suggested, 
that the principal and most virulent oppon-» 
ents of Christianity were the unhelieving 
Jews, When Paul visited Thessalonica, 
he had personal experience of theìr hos- 
tility ; and they f ollowed him to Berea in 
their fierce persecuting zeal, Acts xvii. 
1 — 13. And the Thessalouians are re- 
minded of the sufferings experienced at 
the hands of their Jewish countrymen, 
who were akin in spirit and life to those 



" who both killed the Lord Jesus and their 
own prophets," and had persecuted the 
Christians in Judea, 1 Thess. ii. 14, 15. 

II. When was the judgment of the text 
to take place ? This question is also an- 
swered by the context — ^namely, " When 
th^i Lord Jesus shall he revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels." 

Consult Luke xvii 30, 31 : " Even thus 
shall it be in the day when the Son of man 
is revealed^ [nomeìj^ fi-om heaven,"] In that 
day, he which shall be on the house-top, 
and his staff in thie house, let him not come 
to take it away : and he that is in the field, 
let him likewise not return back.*' If any 
one doubts that this relates to the siege 
and overthrow of Jerusalem, as predicted 
by our Saviour, let him read corresponding 
and parallel descriptions in Matthew xxiv. 
15—21. 

Pursuing the latter quotation, verses 
29 to 35 included, treat of the Son of man 
in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory, and with his angels ; and ali 
.this is expressly restricted to the then ex- 
isting generation. See also Matthew xvi. 
27, 28 : " For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels, 
and then he ' shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. Verily I f^ay unto 
you, There be some standing here who 
shall not tasto of death till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom." 

Let it not here be objected that no event 
occurred corresponding to this description 
during the lifetime of any who heard 
Christ utter those words. The prediction 
is clear, and the time positively determined ; 
and the objector should rather abandon 
his false notion of what Ohrist meant, than 
to charge the Divine Teacher with pro- 
phesying what did not come to pass. 

There is another circumstance worthy 
of note connected with the text. Paul 
treats of the Thessalonian Christians ob- 
taining resi from tribulation at the very 
time that tribulation was visited upon their 
persecutors, — see verses 6 and 7. Wil l any 
one pretend that those believers are stili 
suffering the tribulations and persecution» 
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* under which they manifested the patience 
and f aith for which the apostle commend- 
ed them ? 

III. Where was the judgment of the 
text to be inflicted ? The answer is ready : 
"i^7'om the presence of the Lord, and front 
the glory of his power." 

In one sense the presence of the Lord is 
universal — as may be seen in Ps. cxxxix. 
7 : '' Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence," 
&c. But this is evidently not the sense of 
the phrase in the text. 

When Gain was sentenced to be .a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond in the earth, he " weat 
out from the presence of the Lord," Gen- 
esis iv. 16. There is bere a located sense 
of the phrase in question ; and that located 
sense was, by the later Jews, appropriated 
to the land of Canaan, especially to Judea. 
Accordingly we find that " Jonah rose iip 
to flee unto Tarshish/y-oro the presence ofthe 
Lord^ and went down to Joppa." There 
he took shippmg for " Tarshish, from the 
presence of the Lm-d^^ Jonah i. 3. Subse- 
quently, he prayed unto God, and said, 
"I am cast out of thy sight; yet I will 
look again toward thy holy tempie," — ^for 
there he supposed the presence of the Lord 
to abide, chap. ii. 4. 

Conformably to this usage of language, 
the Lord declared that he would cast the 
Jews out of his sight, as he had already 
cast out ali their brethren, even the whole 
seed of Ephraim, Jeremiah vii. 15. This 
entire chapter denoùnces destruction to 
Jerusalem, the desolation of the whole 
land, and the captivity of the people. 
And this, in Scriptural phraseology, was 
destruction from the presence ofthe Lord, 

See, for example, 2 Kings xiii. 23 : " The 
Lord had compassion on them .... 
and would not destroy them, neither cast 
he them out from his presence as yet." 
Nevertheless, they persisted in evil, and 
that veiy judgment was inflicted. 2 Kings 
^xiv. 20 : '' For through the anger of the 
Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem and 
Judah, until he had cast them out from 
his presence, that Zedekiah rebelled against 
the king of Babylon." 

During the 70 years' captivity in Baby- 
lon, the Jews were destroyed from the 
presence of the Lord, and from his glorious 
power. And a similar fate was denounced 
in Jeremiah xxiii. 39, 40 : " I will utterly 
forget you, and I will forsake you, and 
the city that I gav« unto your fathers, 



and cast you out of my presence ; and I will 
bring an everlasting reproach upon you, 
and perpetuai shame, which shaU not be 
forgotten." 

IV. In what was that judgment to con- 
sist ? The plain answer is, In everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord. 
The judgment was national as the instru- 
m^t of individuai r ^tribution. 

Jesus said to his disciples, " In your 
patience possess ye your souls. And when 
ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then know that the desolation 
thereof is nigh. Then let them that be in 
Judea flee into the mountains 
for these be the days of vengeance, that 
ali things which are written may be ful- 
filled. . . . They shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
capti ve into ali nations." The disciples 
were told to watch closely for the signs of 
these events at the comiug of the Son of 
man : '' And when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up, and lift up 
your heads ; for your redemption draweth 
nigh." Luke xxi. 19-33. 

The redemption bere mentioned is the 
rest promised to the Thessalonian belle vers; 
That redemption, that rest, was obtained 
when the power of the persecutor was 
overwhelmed by the desolation of Jerusa- 
lem, the destruction of the nation, and the 
captivity into which such of the people 
were led as escaped the edge of the sword. 
And thus the persecuting Jews were 
banished from that presence of the Lord 
from which Jonah desired to flee; and, 
like that disobedient prophet, their des- 
oendants say, " We are cast out of thy 
sight ; but we will look toward thy holy 
tempie." 

If it be objected that the Jews at 
Thessalonica could bave had no part in 
the judgment on Jerusalem, and that 
theref ore the text could not apply to them 
— ^this is our reply : 

1. Josephus informs us that the siege 
and overthrow of Jerusalem transpired at 
the annual feast — at which time multitudes 
of the Jéws, from ali parts of the world, 
were congregated in " the ho'y city." 
Eleven hundred thousand perished, and 
the remainder were led away captive. 
The principal persecutors resident at 
Thessalonica were doubtless present at 
this feast, and were involved in one or 
other of these c»lamities. 

2. The ruin of Jerusalem and the utter 
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destruction of the natioiial polity, was an 
event in which every Jew throughout the 
earth was interested. Theirs was a reli- 
gi ous government. Ali power was con- 
centrated in, and ali authority derived 
frora, Jerusalem. The rod of the oppresaor 
was broken by the extinction of ali this 



glory and dominion ; and they who afore- 
tinie persecuted and troubled the Chris- 
tians, at Thessalonica and elsewhere, were 
visited with a tribulation which shall 
terminate only when blindness shall be 
removed from the house of Jacob. 

A. 0. THOMIB. 



FAITHHTS NATURE AND VALUE. 



a Biblical term, and re- 
a Biblical reality. To 
extent does the reality 



^AITH i8 

^H^ presenta 
>7^ Buch an 
Ó)^ pervade the Bible, that it may be 
"^ considered one of its essentials. 
Other human states of mind are 
mentioned in the Bible. No one occurs so 
often as faith. Moreover, to faith is 
ascrìbed in Scripture the higheet spiritual 
results. Hence, a right idea of faith is 
necessary to a correct understandÌDg of 
the Bible. Now, the Bible, from first to 
last, is a religious hook. I speak of 
religion bere in contradistinction to dogma. 
They are essentially different. Religion is 
God's voice in conscience and in history. 
Springing up in our instinctive sentiments, 
it is intuitional in character, spontaneous 
in operation ; and having God for its ob- 
ject as well as its source, it grows with 
our growth, and strengthens with our 
fitrength, under the co-working of God's 
providence ; and filling the soul with child- 
like awe and child-like love, makes God's 
will supreme, and God's law and aims its 
law and aims. Consequently, it has eyes 
to see with, and power to work with ; and, 
when well inetructed and duly controled 
by knowledge and reason, it bestows 
spiritual power alike sanctifying, enriching, 
aiid ennobliug. Such is religion. Dogma 
is something very different. The word 
dogma signifies a determination, a decision, 
a decree. In its nature, therefore, dogma 
implicates what is indeteiminate, unde- 
cided, undeclared. It is, in consequence, 
an alternative opinion. Between this and 
that, it concludes that the one is false or 
heretical, the other true or orthodox. 
Historically regarded, dogmas are simply 
ecclesiastical opinions arrived at by one 
man or men in presence of this view of a 
subject entertained by him or them and 
that view of a subject entertained by 
others. Dogma, then, is an affair of the 
head. It is an outcome of a process of 
reasoning. Now, every process of reason- 



ing is open to ali the mistakes, errors, and 
false conclusions which are inherent as in 
language itself, so in its perpetually evanes- 
cent and shiftmg character, which is some- 
times so marked that the final decision ensues 
from a logicai condition totally different to 
that with which you began, Moreover, 
the chanoes of error are multiplied by the 
fact that dogmas bave to do with topics of 
the darkest kiud, such as fate, free-will, 
originai sin, &c., and are perpetually en- 
gaged in trying to solve the insolvable by 
determiuing the How, why, and wherefore 
of the invisible world. Dogma, then, in- 
stead of be^ng religion, is shnply some- 
thing about religion, and that something 
about reli^on which in its nature is inde- 
terminable. 

Since, then, the Bible is a thoroughly 
religious hook, it is without dogma. This 
is so as a matter of fact. The Bible is not 
a repertory of human opinions or ecclesi- 
astical decisions. It is essentially a 
revèlation. It is God unveiled to the 
religious principio of bis intelligent child. 
It is God speaking in man's spiritual 
nature. Of those disclosures and those 
words it is a human record. Consequently, 
the Bible has a human as well as a divine 
side. Instnictive and impressive as coming 
from God, it is fallible as passing through a 
human channel ; but inasmuch as it deals 
incessantly with moral qualities — and moral 
qualities are, of ali human things, the most 
clear and certain, — so the Bible is the one 
sure guide to God, duty, lif e, and bleasedness. 
In brief , the Bible is the Book of Christian 
Life — " the lif e" that is, the true and 
everlasting life of man bere and hereafter. 
This it is in virtue of its bringing the 
teaching Father into contact with the 
teachable child. 

The point of union is faith. Faith is 
the band which lays hold of the offered 
bread and water of life, and lifts it to the 
thirsty lip and the hungry palate. As 
perforining this office, faith is a faculty. 
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It Ì8 the faculty which ^ees that haiid and 
receives its gifts. Faith is the eye of the 
Boul. As such, when in its highest con- 
dition, it sees eveii God. (Matthew v. 8.) 
Its general function is to make the invisible 
visible, and the distant near. So is it 
described in the llth chapter of Hebrews, 
ali the iDstances of which, instead of being 
dogmatists or reasoners, are faithful be- 
cause dutiful men aud women, such as are 
to be met with stili in cottage homes and 
village schools ; — men and women whose 
sole work is to do and bear the will of God 
with devout and thankful hearts. And 
thus we are led to remark that faith is a 
naturai, and as a naturai, so a sound and 
healthy faculty. For what is this power 
which brings the remote near and trans- 
mutes the invisible into the visible — but 
the power which in ordinary Me enables 
men and women to live for to-morrow as 
well as for to-day, and so to live for eter- 
nity as well as for time. As held and 
exercised by the great ones of our race, it 
is the power to see effects in their causes, 
the fruits and rewards of enterprise in its 
seed, and so to make life holy and grand 
by filling it with wise designs and virtuous 
deeds, with benevolent and patrìotic under- 
takings. It was faith which led Jesus 
from Nazareth to the Jordan, from Geth- 
semane to the cross, and which lifted him 
from the cross to the right band of God. 
A life of faith is a life of trust, beneficence, 
andbliss. For this faculty isalso a power. It 
was the power which brought the pr» digal 
son back to bis father's home. The power 
at first may be as small as a grain of 
mustard seed, but it is capable of growinr 
and expanding into a m'ajestic tree. AH 
our moral and spiritual affectious bave in 
them an element of the infinite. And 
therefore Jesus s«dd to the sinful woman, 
*' Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace." 
(Luke vii. 50.) And yet the woman was 
"a sinner" (37th verse.) 0, yes ; but 
then " She loved much," (47.) '• Where- 
fore, I say unto thee, her sins, which are 
maiiy, are forgiven." What, then, is " a 
saving faith!" What? It is a "faith 
which worketh by love." (Gal. v. 6.) 
That forgiven woman's faith working by 
love, weak as she was, was strong enough 
to lead her to Christ, — and there she found 
the sympathy and succour she needed «nd 
desired. W hat, then, is a genuine faith ? 
It is flot belief in the Athanasiaii Creed ; it 
is not belief in the Thirty-Niiie Articlts, 



nor in any set of opinions "framed by art 
and man's device." It is simply a yeam- 
ing after God, after Christ, after good — 
the one real and permanent good, the good 
of our higher life. In other words it may 
be called our spiritual ideal. A genuine 
faith is to love God and serve man after 
the spirìt and life of Christ. Indescribable 
is the vaine of such a faith, if only because. 
it makes its happy possessor one with the 
Father and the Son, as weU as with ali 
the Wessed ones of the Church universal. 

JOHN R. BEARD. 



A FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

The time draws nigh, dear John, that I must 
go the way from which none returns. I caimot 
take thee with me, I must leave thee in a world 
where good counsel is not superabundant. No 
one is bom wise. Time and ezperience teach us 
to separate the grain from the cnaff . I bave seen 
more of the world than thou. It is not ali gold, 
dear son, that glitters. I bave seen many a star 
from heaven fall, and many a staff on which men 
bave leaned, break. Therefore I give thee this 
advice, the result of my experienoe : Attach not 
thy beart to any transitory thing. The truth 
Comes not to us. dear son, we must seek for it. 
That which you see, scrutinize carefully; and 
with regard to things unseen and eternai, rely on 
the Word of God. Search no one so closely as 
tbyself . ^^ ithin us dwells the judge who never 
deceiyes, and whose voice is more to us than the 
applauso of the world, and more than ali the 
wisdom of the Egyptians and Greeks. ResoWe, 
my soU) to do nothing to which this voice is 
opposed. When you think and project, strike on 
your forehead and ask for bis counsel. He speaks 
at first low, aud lisps as an innocent child ; but if 
vou honour bis innocence, he gradually loosens 
nis ton^e and speaks more distinctly. 

Despise not any relìgion ; it is easy to despise, 
but it is much better to understand. Uphold 
truth when thou eanst, and be willing for her 
sake to be hated ; but know that thy individuai 
cause is not the cause of truth, and beware that 
they are not confounded. Do good for thy own 
satisfaction, and care not what foUows. Cause 
no grey hairs to any one ; nevertheless, for the 
right, even grey hairs are to be disregarded. 
Help and give willingly when thou hast, and 
think no more of tbyself for it ; and if thou hast 
nothing, let thy hands be ready with a drink of 
co.d water, and esteem tbyself for that no lesa. 
Say not always what thou knowest, but know 
always what thou sayest. Not the apparently 
devout, but the truly devout man, respect, and 
go in bis ways. A man who has the fear of God 
m bis heait is like the sun, that shines and 
waims, though it does not speak. Do that which 
is worthy of recompense, and ask none, l^eflect 
daily upon death, and seek the ife which is be- 
yond with a cheerful courage ; and, further, go 
not out of the world without having testified by 
some good deed thy love and respect for the 
Author of Christianity. — From tht Oerman, 
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RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES BELIEVED BY UNITARIANS. 

The Rbv. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., Bupy. 



No. 1.— THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT. 



H E questiona may reasonably be 
put to every man who has any be- 
lief about Religion, " W7ii/ do you 
believe! On what grounds bave 
you come to the conclusions you 
hold f " Wheuever a doubt or de- 
bate arises as to any theological opinion, 
those who argue the question together 
find it necessary to agree on some test to 
which it is to be submitted. For want of 
such an agreement, much religious contro- 
yersy is practically fruitless, each party 
usiiig its own metbod and neglecting to 
notice that of the other party. Our first 
Ptep, in an enquiry after truth, must be to 
determine how the enquiry shall be con- 
ducted. 

The religious world is divided into two 
great parties, to one or other of which 
every sect and every individuai belongs. 
There are, Jirst^ those who adopt a creed 
because it is imposed upon them by some 
authority outside themselves ; seconda those 
who bring every assertion to the test of 
their own naturai powers, and only believe 
that as to which each is thoroughly per- 
suaded in his own mind. The former bow 
with implicit submission to the teachings 
of a church, a priest, or a hook, and with- 
out venturing to investigate the claims 
made to exercise authority, receive as 
certainly true every doctrine thus presented 
to them. The latter seek to prove ali 
things, and hold fast only what each has 
for himself tested and fourid trustworthy. 
The former let others think for them, the 
latter think for themselves. It is important 
to ascertain which of these two methods of 
proceediug is the right one. 

What do we mean when we speak of 
an individuai human beingf What is it 
that separates him from ali the other 
members of his race? It is that he 
possesses feeUngs, reason, conscience and 
will, which are his own, which cannot be 
rightfully taken from hhn, which cannot 
be exercised by another on his behalf . If 
ali the rest of the world bave a certain 
affection, you bave it not, unless you your- 



sdffeéi it. If men much wiser than you 
declare a thing to be true, you do not see 
the proof of it till your own reason is con- 
vinoed. Whatever you may do, because 
you are commanded to do it, you do not 
regard it as a duty, until your own con- 
science urges its performance. No action 
Ì8 felt to be your action, unless your own 
will was exerted in doing it. Now, since 
these powers of our nature, which are 
acknowledged to be the highest and noblest 
parts of it, are the essence of individuality, 
the peculiar possessions of man which 
qualify him to speak of himself as an in- 
dependent beiug, it is surely necessary 
that they should be employed on ali sub- 
jects that are of importance. It is only 
by means of them that we can bave any 
mental or spiritual possession really our 
own. To use them boldly, industriously, 
continually and universally, is the birth^ 
right of every MAN. 

Each individuai then has a right to judge 
for himself what is true and what is false, 
and to decide for himself how much or how 
little he shall believe. No fellow man can 
be justified in calling him to account for 
his belief, or in censuring him for his un- 
belief. Ali persecution for opinion is now 
generally condemiied by the more civilised 
nations of the eaith, and ali social obloquy 
and popular prejudice against a man, be- 
cause his convictions differ from those of 
the majority, should equallybeabando ned. 
If any government or church or sect 
attempts to interfere with this use by an 
individuai of his own inherent powers, he 
may justly say to them, " Mind your own 
business ; I bave as much right to my 
opinions as you bave to youis, and for 
those opinions I am accountable to no 
human being " 

Itis only by such "individuai judgment" 
that any belief that is worthy of the nanie 
can be arrived at. It is true that meii 
often assent to assertions without inquiry, 
but when they do so, it is because the 
matter referred to is one as to which they 
bave not time or ability to inve«tigate. 
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But thi8 tacit and thoughtless asseut is not 
belief . Most of us r^ceive ia this way the 
truths of scienoe ; we give credit to them 
on the word of the great philosophers who 
bave Btudied the subjects. But as soon as 
aiiy one desires to gain tnie scientific 
knowledge, so that he himself may be a 
phllosopher, he examines for himself, traces 
Btep by step the proofs on which science 
depends, and after this he holds the truths 
with a far deeper certainty than that which 
marked bis previous blind asseut to them. 
No one can feel himself able to face every 
argument that may be brought against bis 
opiuions, and to stand firm agaiust every 
diffìculty that may arìse, as long as he 
entirely depends on the reports of the 
experimeuts and observations made by 
others ; but when he has, by the use of 
bis own power, tested the results and 
verified the conclusions, he has in couse- 

?ence a conviction that cannot be shakeu. 
n like manner with regard to Religion ; in 
childhood we believe what we are told 
about it, but in manhood we should exa- 
mine into the grounds and proofs of ita 
doctrìnes, and he only has a belief that is 
truly bis own, and that can be under ali 
drcumstances depended on, who has him- 
self felt, thought, reasoned, and been 
convinced. 

It foUows from the possession of this 
right of free euquiry, that it is the duty of 
every one to exercise it. We may be too 
idle to do so. In that case we allow the 
precious instrument placed in our keeping 
to grow stiff and rusty for want of use, 
and must bear the penalty of losiug what 
we refuse .to employ. We may be timid, 
and fancy that it is dangerous to try to 
form our own opinions, lest we should 
make mistakes. In that case we must 
remain without opinions ; but it would be 
better to bave mistaken opinions truly our 
own and the result of investigation, than 
to continue simple echoes of the assertions 
of others. Nor need any one fear the 
consequences of free enquiry. If there is 
auytbing we are certain of , as to which we 
cannot doubt, it is our own existence and 
that of our own powers, aud the right use 
of those powers must put us in a better 
position than the neglect of them. Those 
who, in the name of God, tiy to frighten 
men from reasoning about religion must 
think stran gely of God, shice they seem to 
suppose He has ^-iveii man a reaso:) nierely 
tliat when uned it may mìsleud lina. 



Each individuai human being, whether 
man or woman, has a right and a duty to 
form individuai religious opinions, hy e 
use of the individuai powers. But for thi» 
purpose we must use ali the powers of our 
nature. Not only the reason, but also the 
conscience and the feelings bave something 
to teach us on this subject. Our moral 
instincts, our spiritual aspirations, our felt 
wants and yearnings, not less than our 
logicai condusions, must be attended to. 
Those opinions which are thus arrived at, 
which are consonant with every part of 
our nature, which are founded on individuai 
insight, experìence and reasoning, are truly 
our òe/id/— and it is those only who thus 
believe who bave any opinione that deserve 
to be called their own. 

But it must not be conoeived that thus 
to judge for ourselves deprives us of ali the 
advantage to be derived from the teachings 
of the past, or prevents our learning from 
those who are wiser, better, and holier 
than we are. We bave to enlighten the 
reason, and educate the conscience, and 
purify the feelings, by means of ali th« 
instruction within our reach. Thus w© 
may be taught truth which we should never 
otherwise bave discovered, but we do not 
receive it as truth, if it is opposed to 
naturai feeling or conscience or reason. 
Our own reason might not be able to find 
out the truth, but when it is exhibited to 
US, our reason confirms it, and'hence it 
becomes an article of our belief. Thank- 
fuUy do we welcome the teachings of the 
great men of every age, but they are 
teachers, not masters, helps,not authorities, 
they stimulate and do not supersede the 
activity of each individuai. 

There may be many different plans a- 
dopted for arriving at belief about religioa 
among those who yet agree in gaiiiiug 
that belief, each man for himself. Evea 
those who attach supreme importance to 
the traditions of a Church or the words of 
a book, may yet, to a certahi extent, exer- 
cise individuai judgment, — ^namely, if they 
take care to satisfy themselves, Jirst^ that 
there is proof that the Church or the book 
can teach nothing but truth. But it is 
noticeable that the greatest teachers of 
religion bave not claimed from their fol- 
lowers a blind and unreasoning asseut to 
their words, but bave appeaied to the 
veiifying faculty inherent in each human 
mind and acuì. Jesus Christ said " why 
evea of your own weive» judge ye not 
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what is rightf " Paul declared " I wiite 
as unto wise men, judge ye what I say — 
try ali things, hold fast that which is good 
— let every man be fully persuaded iu his 
own miud." 

Unitarians teach and practise, without 
exception or reservation, the right and duty 
of individuai judgment. A mong them there 
Ì8 no verbai creed, no set of articles to 
which either ministers or congregations are 
called on to assent, but each separate 
ptTson forms his own opinions for himself, 
with such help and instruction as he can 
obtain, and is considered accountable for 
his opinione solely to his own conscience 



and to God. The consequence is that 
there is among Unitarians difference of 
opinion on many minor points, while they 
are suflSciently agreed on fuudamental 
principles to be able to join in common 
worship. But this agreement is the result 
of each of them haviiig for himself arrived 
at these principles on conviction, not of 
any outward restraint or any submission 
to human authority. Such a course as this 
places religion on its tnie foundation, shows 
it to be in accordance with the naturai 
feelings and conscience and reason, and 
enableg every man to be " thoroughly 
persuaded in his own mind." 



GILBERT WAKEFIELD~HOW HE LEFT THE OHUROH OF ENGLAND. 



|T was about the year 1778 that 
Gilbert Wakefield, then 22 years of 
age, subscribed the 39 Articles, and 
was ordained a Deacou of the 
Church of England. And during 
the next twelve months, in a curacy, 
first at Stockton and then at Liverpool, he 
attempted to reconcile his conscience to 
his position. But at the end of the year, 
in thorough dissatisfaction at what he had 
done, he ìeft the Church to work among 
Dissenters, and accepted the post of 
classical tutor in the Warrington Academy 
— an institution which, after more than 
one chauge of place and of name, i^* now 
known among us as the Manchester 
New College, London. Looking back in 
after years, with regret, •:pon his signiug' 
the Articles, Wakefield wrote — 

•^Even then, 1 was so little satisfied 
with the requisition of subscription, and 
the subjects of that subscription them- 
Belves, that I bave since regarded this as 
the mo8t disiìigenuous action of my life ; 
utterly incapable of palliation or apology ; 
and I hold it out accordiiigly to the severest 
reprobation of every honest reader." 

^' I reconciled myself ," he adds, " to a 
temporary acquiescence by help of that 
stale, shameless sophistry, usually em- 
ployed on these occasions, that so young 
a man could not be expected to form a 
competent judgment on these points at 
present ; that the supposition under which 
subscription was imposed, conceded a 
libei*ty to examine afterwards more ma- 
turely ; that some of the wisest and best 
of men had continued conscientious menx- 
bcrs of the Church of England throiigh 



life after an examination of controverted 
points, and other pretences of interested rea- 
soners, which my ingenuity, not often exer- 
cised in these palliating hypocrisies, can not 
now suggest, e ven with the help of memory ." 

The quarter of a century in which 
Gilbert Wakefield passed his youth was a 
time of the stirring of men*8 minds on 
religious questions. His father was a 
clergyman of the town of Nottingham; 
but among his fellow students at the 
University of Cambridge he met with a 
spirit of free inquiry that was new to him. 
On the other side of him were opposite 
influences. Dr Powell — one of the Broad- 
Church clergymen of the day — ^had just 
preached his accommodating sermon on 
the subject of subscription to the Articles. 
His reasonings were only too generally 
admired and adopted. When Archdeacon 
Paley soon after wrote his hook on Moral 
Philosophy, we are told that he made use 
of these sophistries, with further additions 
of his own, in what Gilbert Wakefield has 
justly blamed as a '' Shuffing Chapter on 
Subscription.*' 

There is a strength and clearness in th© 
language of those that act conscientiously 
that nothing else can give. " We are in 
no danger," says Gilbert Wakefield in the 
preface to his Enquiry into the Opinions of 
the Christian Writers of the First Centuries 
conceming the Person of Jesus Christ, 
" We are in no danger, God be thanked, 
of chaius and martyrdom; but are stili 
obnoxious to temptations, less formidable 
indeed, but more seducing. We must be 
faithful unto death if we wish to receive a 
crown of life." 
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Repentance. 



REPENTANOE. 

By Chablis H. Briohau. 




HAT is the meaning of this 
word Repentance, which the 
New Testament writeis use so 
often 1 The prophet Ezekiel ex- 
plains repentance as the spiritual 
turning away from sin ; but 
there is probably more meaning in the 
New Testament word, than in its Hebrew 
synonym. The literal analysis of the 
Greek word metanoia would make it mean 
change of mind, change of thought, change 
of opinion. But it really implies some- 
thing more than this. The common col- 
loquiai expression '* I have changed my 
mind," Comes nearer to thebiblical thought. 
It is not so much a change of thought and 
opinion, as a change of will and purpose, 
a change of incUnation, a change of 
spiritual direction. It is not in a new 
view of duty or expediency, but in a new 
resolution. We repent when we tum 
around in the spirit, when our way is 
changed, when we tum away from our 
sin, forsake it, denounceit, abhorit; when 
mind and heart agree in setting it aside. 
And in the change of mind and purpose 
there are two elements. In the first 
place, there is the clear knowledge of the 
sin of which we repent. It must be an 
actual thing, an individuai offence, a sin 
of our own. We cannot repent of abstract 
sin, of sin in general, or of the principle of 
sin. We cannot repent of liability to sin, 
cannot repent of a depraved nature, can- 
not repent of what parents have given us, 
or what has come as our inheritance in 
race and blood. We may confess that 
we are sinners in the fall .of Adam ; but 
we cannot repent of Adam's fall, however 
troubled and pained we may be by our 
share in it. It is just as impossible for 
the soni to repent of inherited sin, as it is 
to repent of the sin of another soul now 
living. We may be involved in the sins 
of ancestors, — of persecuting Puritans, of 
piratical Vikings, of drunken Noah, and 
of deluded Adam ; but we are equally 
involved in the sins of the men around 
US, so far as responsibility, and so far 
as consequences are considered. If a 
pointsman on the railway neglects his 
duties, the unfortunate passengers are in- 



volved in his wickedness, to the extent of 
fright and anger, if not of broken limbs. 
They will denounce his sin in unstinted 
phrase, but they cannot repent of his sin. 
No man repents of any sin but his own, 
— ^the wrong things which he has con- 
sciously done, said, or thought. Sorrow 
for other men's sins, sorrow for the sin 
of the race, is by no means godly 
sorrow for personal transgression, — the 
" godly sorrow that worketh repentance." 
Superfluous as so simple a statement may 
seem, it is needful to make it, and to em- 
phasize it, since "confession of sin "in the 
acts of men is so perverted from its proper 
meaning and force. How many there are 
who offer to God overmuch confessiqn of 
a sinf ul nature as a substitute for personal 
repentance, andexpect that this ^nll bring 
the fruits of repentance. This is foremost 
among the pious delusions of Christian 
souls and the pious frauds of the Christian 
Church. No man, we may confidently < 
say, ever gained, or ever can gain, God's \ 
forgiveness, by telling in confession or by 
tellmg in prayer of his evil nature and j 
heart, how wicked the Lord has made him, 
or by asking the Almighty not to reckon 
harshly against him the offences of which 
his fathers were guilty. Most men have 
enough to be sorry for, enough to repent 
of, in their own daily offences, and need 
not add the burden of abstract or heredi- 
tary sin to their tale of repentance. 

We need to know clearly the sin of 
which we repent before repentance can 
begin or can be genuine. A thief repents, 
not that he is a thief, but that he '' stole" 
something last night or last week from 
this or that man ; not that he is a poor, 
weak creature, who cannot resist the 
temptation to ransack the drawers of his 
fellow-lodgers, but that he has actually 
opened those drawers, and carried off the 
clothes and the money. A liar repents, 
not that his tongue is so troublesome, and 
betrays him so often, but that he lied 
yesterday, or last week, or last year, about 
one or another person. This clear know- 
ledge of the wrong done is esseiitial to 
genuine penitence for it. So long as one 
is in doubt whether the thing that he has 
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done Ì8 wrong or not, so long bis penitence 
must be in abeyance; it will not begin 
until he sees distinctly that he has some- 
thìng to repent of. Men say sometimes 
that they " half -repent" of doing this 
thing or that; intimating that they are not 
quite sure whether it was wrong or not, — 
that they shall be ready to repent of it if it 
tums out to be wrong in the end. But 
this half-repentance, this repentance by 
anticipation, is very ineffective in service, 
good for nothiug in the reformation of 
habits and character. One cannot prepare 
repentance before hand, store it up for 
future use, or make it in any way condi- 
tional, — cannot promise to repent in case a 
doubtful course tums out badly. 

And there is one more word to say con- 
ceraing repentance, — that it is quite another 
thing from what the larger part of the 
Christian world bave made its substitute 
and synonym, penance. The Scripture has 
been in many ways grossly perverted in 
the glosses of the Church, but never more 
absurdly and monstrously than in rendering 
the],Greek verb 7wetono«/^«, "do penance." 
As the Scripture describes it, in the cali of 
; John and the cali of Jesus, the act is 
purely spiritual. Good works are the re- 
i sult of penitence, but are not repentance 
, itself . Penance may be the sign of repent- 
ance, but is certainly not the thing. A 
man may do penance most diligently and 
bravely, may repeat Ave-Marias and Pater- 



Nosters by the hundred or the thousand, 
may watch through the long night, may 
wear the hair-shirts, and scourge the naked 
flesh, and yet not be penitent at ali. Pen- 
ance is the substitute for penitence, but ia 
by no means the equivalent of penitence ; 
and they wofully err who imagine that the 
multipUcation of pious exercises, the Pro- 
testant way of doing penance, is a guarantee 
of the forgiveness of sins. We do not 
secure this boon more surely as we put 
money into the contribution-box, or listen 
patiently while prayers are repeated, or sit 
through many long sermons of the painful 
preachers. That may be genuine penance ; 
but it is not the spiritual change which is 
available in the order of the divine judg- 
ment. The kind of repentance which 
rescues the soni is best intimated in that 
stirring cali of Micah the Morasthite, 
" Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the High God? 
Shall I come before him with bumt-offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old ? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-bom for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul? He hath showed thee, man^ 
what is good; and what doth tìie Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God." Do these words teach any doctrine 
of penance ! — Old and New. 



QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 



) T ia the custom at coUeges to test a 
student's knowledge on a subject by 
a series of questions ; and we pro- 
pose by the following questions 
relating to the Bible to enable our 
readers to test their own knowledge 
of the contents of that important hook, 
which is unfortunately much more read 
than studled. If the reader cannot at once 
answer, he will do well to open bis Bible, 
and, with the help of a little study, he will 
soon be able to do so. We trust he will 
find the employment both interesting and 
improving. In the next number of the 
Missionari we will give our own answers 
to these questions, — ^the reader will then 
see whether he agrees with us. 

1. What was the politicai aim of King Cyms, 



that he allowed the Jews io return home from 
captivity? and what after events justifìed. 
Isaiah's prophecy relating to Cyrus ? 

2. What Kings of Persia appoìnted native 
Jews as viceroys or Govemors oi Judea ? and 
what were the names of those Jewish govemors? 

3. On the invasion of Judea by Sennacherìb, 
what advìce did Isaiah give as to submission or 
resistance ? and on the invasion by Nebuchad» 
nezzar, what advice was given by Isaiah t 

4. On what occasion was Judea govemed by a 
queen ? and what was her name ? 

5. Jesus says, in Matthew v. 20, "If any 
man sue thee at law, and take away thy under- 
garment, or shirt, give him thy outer garment, 
or cloak, also, — Which law in the Pentateuch 
explains this legai judgment, and thus calls for 
this remark by Jesus ? 

6. Apart from the Pentateuch, what is the 
first mention in Jewish history of the tax on 



as descrìbed in the Book of Isaiah, at the timo | produce ciJled the tythe ? and by wh(»n levied? 
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TO OUR READERS. 



^7 F T E R consìderable experience in 
1^ Missiouary work, we bave resolved 
to attempi the more extensive ope- 
ration of addressiiigthe readers of 
a MagazLue. The name we have 
seìécted for our paper is ìq itself descrip- 
tive. We have not so much in our mind 
the case of those who enjoy the precioua 
hope and trust which Unitarian Christianity 
euggests, as of those who have not been 
placed in favourable circumstances for ob- 
taining a knowledge of that position. We 
have heard, we may confideDtly assert, in 
many parta of the kingdom, the remark 
that men often had been Unitaiians and 
did not know there were others of the 
same mind. Our idea, as stated in the 
prospectus we have sent out, is to have a 
representation of the theological, religious, 
and practical doctrines, which, without be- 
ing fixed into the form of a creed, we know 
are held more or less in common amongst 
US. Most Unitarians are agreed that those 
who are depending upon orthodoxy for a' 
knowledge of Christianity are to be pitied, 
and if possible they should be helped to 
know that between orthodoxy and irreligion 
there is a place to rest. 

We invite the attention of our readers to 
the various papers that have been kindly 
forwarded to us. From the hearty re- 
sponses we have received to our Circular, 
we are encouraged to hope that we shall 
not incur pecuuiary loss. Ali that is 
needed ia that every one who thinks it de- - 
sirable to aid us in promoting the know- 
ledge of Unitarian Christianity among the 
people should take at least two copies, one 
for himself , the other to give away, which 
will be sent direct from the Publisher for 
2s. 6d. per year, post free. 

The Missionary is sent f orth because we 
have faith in Unitarianism. We do not 
profess to be anything but consistent in 
giving as f reely as we have received the 



good news of a God of infinit43 absoluta 
gooduess. A Father indeed ! A brother 
man in Jesus, whom we regard as an ex- 
ampie. But before men reach this position 
there are many stumblingblocks to be re- 
moved from the way of the seeker after 
God. We have settled convictions, and 
we have no reason to doubt but that ali 
Unitarians have settled convictions, at least 
to this extent, that we consider the idea of 
God, Jesus, human nature, the nature of 
true piety, and of the existence beyond the 
grave, as consistently taught by the ortho- 
dox dergy, essentially false. It maybe 
said that, among the intelligent and wealthy 
of the orthodox churches, there are signs of 
clear doubt with respect to the fundamental 
priuciple of the Ghurch's creed. This may 
be true. There are, no doubt, hypocrites 
stili in the world. There are stili those 
who make the attempt to serve God and 
Mammon, who thiak new wine may be put 
in old bottles, who fear to leave ali and 
follow Jesus. We judge no man, but to 
our conscience this conduct is immaral. 
But, as Christians, we take our stand at 
Jesus' side. We tum our gaze upon the 
masses of our nominally Christian land, 
What idea have they of religion ? In nine 
cases out of ten the poor, ignorant man 
looks upon a church as a resort for richer 
men than himself, and that it is not a mat- 
ter that at ali concerns hun. As it is said 
to have been in ancient times, that after the 
cities and the centres of civilisation had 
become nominally Christian, the old super- 
stitions and idolatries stili lingered in the 
villages and among the common people, — 
so is it now. 

As Christians we have to face the simple 
fact that orthodoxy has failed to accomplish 
the work it had taken in band. Shall we 
stand idly by and hesitate to offer our 
thought of Christ to those who are ignor- 
antly perishing for want of the Bread of 
Life? 



GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 



t E are proposing to take the studi- 
ous among our readers through 
a course of study of the Greek 
New Testamenti — ^not straight 
through, but pickiog bere or 
there as may suit our taste or our 




Theology. It is not a very diflBcult study, 
knowing the English Testament so well 
as we do, but a very valuable one, and 
very pleasing. 

To be able to read for ourselves the 
exact words of the earliest writing of the 
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Testament is worth trying f or. One quar- 
ter of an hoiir a day, we are told by a busy 
man, took him aU through the Greek 
Classics in some years. If that same 
quarter of an hour a day can be given by 
our diligent reader for some weeks, he will 
be able to follow in bis Greek Testament 
whUe bis mioister reads the lesson m the 
pulpit . 

Courage then 1 Let us begin. 

The first thing that wiU occur to you on 
starting is,. how many words you meet 
with that are already in our mouths every 
day. Also, that you bave f ound the origm 
of numberless allusions, as '' I am Alpha 
and Omega, the begianing and the end. 
The very word Alphabet being A B, 
Alpha, Beta; as we speak to a little 
child of bis A B C. 

GKEEK ALPHABET. 

Capitala Sm»U Capitala. EngUBh. Nam«fc 

A a a Alpha. 

B j3 b Bèta, 

r y g (hard) Gamma. 

^ d d Delta. 

E e e (short) Epsilon. 

2 f z Zeta. 

H ,, e (long) Età. 

e tf th Theta. 

j ^ i Iota. 

K #c k Kappa. 

/^ \ l Lambda. 

M M m ^^• 

N y n Nu. 

a f X Xi. 

O o o (short) Omicron. 

n TT p l'i- 

P p r Rho. 

2 CTS 8 Sigma.' 

rj, ^ t Tau. 

Y y u . Upsilon. 

^ <^ ph Phl 

X X ^^ ^^^' 

^ ^ ps Psi. 

O « (long) Omega. 



b is not a letter in Greek, but called a 
rouffh breathing or aspirate, and is writ- 
ten Uke a comma reversed. And every 
word béginning with a vowel has either 
the aspu-ate thu» 6. (who), or else the 



reverse thus f$ (out), which is called a 
soft breathing, and has no sound.* 

LESSON THE FIRST. 

Let the pupil pronounce the letters ex- 
actly like English, and sound every letter 
except that ai sjjells i, and €i spells i. Let 
him speli the lesson through letter by 
letter, like a little child learniag to read 
for the first time, and helping himself by 
the alphabet. 

Luke XV. 18. 

Anastaa poreoBomal proa ton patera 

Auaaras iropeva-oiÀCu trpos rov frarepa 
having risen up I will go unto the Father 
^jiou, KM epa) avT<D' narep, 

of me, and I will say to him ; Father, 
TifxapTov €is Tov ovpovov KM tvonTiov 
Ihavesinned unto the heaven and inthesight 
crov ovK€Ti «/il a^ios K\rj9r}vai vlos 
ofthee; not I am worthy to be caUed a son 
(rov iroir}(rov fi€ ó)f €va t<ùu 

ofthee; make me as one ofthe 

fuo-dioiv (TOV- Kai avaaras 

hired servante ofthee. And having risen up 

rjKOe TTpos rov nartpa iavrov. 
he carne unto the Father. of himself. 
Eti Ò€ avTov fiwpap mr€xovros^ 
Yet and ofhim afar off being distant, 
uòtp avTov 6 Trarrip avrov, km 
saw him the father ofhim, and 

co-TrXayxJ'io-^r ««* òpap.(ùv €n€n€a€V 
was moved with pity ; and having run fell 
€7ri TOV rpaxriXov avrov, km KaT€(l)iXr}(r€V 
upon the neck ofhim, and kissed 
avTov. EiTTC 6e avT(o 6 vlos- 

him. Said and to him the son; 

narcp, ^fiaprov eis rov ovpavov 

Oh, Father, Ihavesinned unto the heaven 

KM €VWnOV (TOV KM OVK€Tl tlfU 

and inthesight ofthee; and nolonger I am 
a^ios lO^rjdrjvM vlos (rov. Eittc òe 

worthy to be called a son ofthee. Said but 
6 Trarrip npos rovs òovXovs avrov 
the Father unto the slaves ofhim; 

^è^V€yKaT€ rrjv (TtoXtjv rrjv npiorTju, 

Bringforth the flowing robe the best, 
KM €uòv(raT€ avrov, km òorrt baKTvXiov 
and puton him, and put a ring 

.o.;;s.s:^s?SorK&ajy^^ "" 
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CLS TTjv X^^P^ avToVy Kou vrTOÒtjfiaTa 
upon the band ofhim, and shoes - 

€IS TOVS TTobaS* Kot fV€yKaVT€S TOU 

upon the feet. And having bronght the 

fioa-xov rov crircvTov 6v(rar€* kou <^ayovT€s 
calf the fatted kill; and eating 

€V^pav6(ù}i€V òri. ovTos 6 vios fiov 

we may be rneny because thìs the son ofme 



V€Kpos fjv, Kai av€(rj{r€' km airn\ù>\<os 
dead was, and is alive again ; and lost 
rjVf KM €vpfBri' 

was, and has been found. 

Next time we will give our student the 
Greek Artide, and show him how to pick 
out the various cases and genders of the 
nouns in the text by its help. 



THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 



®0 the thoughtful mind of one who 
has obtained for himself the ad- 
vantage of the' Unitarian position, 
there must at times come a desire 
that eamest efforts should be made 
to save the rising generation from 
the errors which belong to the popular 
mauner of regardirig the nature of Chris- 
tianity. 

Connected with almost ali Unitarian 
chapels there are Sunday Schools, but it 
can hardly be maintained that sufficiently 
definite resulta appear, to afford anything 
like satisfaction. 

We bave known children pass severa! 
years in a Sunday School and never after- 
wards be seen at the services of the chapel. 
It is worthy of serioùs consideration, How 
is it that f oung people, belonging usually 
to f amilies who bave no knowledge of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, or connection with it, 
should become acquainted with teachers 
and friends in the school, and yet should 
perhaps, in nine cases out of ten, fail to 
take the further step into the congregation? 
Some time since we had a conversation 
with a young woman whom we had known 
as a scholar for years, but who had left 
ber old friends, and was attending an or- 
thodox chapel. Now, the reasons given 
by that young woman for this step were 
to US unsatisfactory. She loved her old 
teachers and friends. She did not believe 
they were not Christians. She knew no- 



thing about orthodoxy ; and when pressed 
if she really believed the doctrine of Eter- 
nai Torments as held by the church she was 
attending, she asserted she did not. What 
then was her chief reason ? It was the 
companionship of other young women, and 
a Bible class, connected with the eamest 
desire shown by some one to make ber 
thirik seriously and deeply upon the reU- 
gious life. 

One speaker remarked, at the meeting 
of the Sunday School Association last 
Whitsuntide, that the failure of our efforts 
to introduce new blood into our church Ufe 
through our schools was owing to our lack 
of religion. This was met by the state- 
ment of another speaker, who thought 
there was more religion in Unitarians than 
carne into sight. If the latter be true, and 
we are inclined to beUeve it is, it may be 
asked of teachers and others who are 
friends to the Sunday School movement, 
Why do you not make the children know 
and feel that you are deeply concerned for 
their moral and reUgious welf are I But this 
is a great subject. We simply introduce it 
to our readers. The Unitanan Missionai-y 
would not be true to its work if it did 
not watch closely the progress of the only 
means exercised in many of our churches 
to influence for good the masses who are 
living and dying without a knowledge of 
the truth which Unitarian Christians are 
privileged to enjoy. 



MISSIONARY WORK. 

From our Otvn CorresponderUt, 



MANCHESTER. 

I THiNK it would not be uninteresting to many 
of your readers, in various parts of the kingdom, 
if from time to time you were to publìsh letters 
from the chief centres of Liberal Christianity, de- 
tailìng, as far as possible, the different organiza- 
tions and plans of operation in existence, and no- 
ting whateyer of Fuccess or of general interest is 



likely to cheer and strengthen those who are 
quietly labouring in more lonely spheres of use- 
fulness. I do not think it will be out of place if 
the first such letter comes from Manchester. Only 
last week I was speaking to a student in Lanca- 
shìre Independent College about a meeting of Non- 
conf orming ministers recently held, at which some 
six or eight Unitarian Ministers from Manchester 
were present. He expressed surprise, and said ho 
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thought we were far lesa numerous, and he only 
knew of one Unitarian Chapel — that in Cross 
Street. I then gave him part of the information 
I repeat here. Besìdes the Cross Street Chapel, 
with its two respected minìsters, we have a large 
and flourishing congregation at the Strangeways 
Unitarian Free Church; and a fine building, 
rather badly attended, and at present without 
any settled minister, in Upper Brook 8treet. In 
addition to these three plaoes in Manchester pro- 
per, there are a number of other congregatiòns, with 
and without settled ministers, within a radius of 
some three or four miles f rom the Exchange. At 
ali these churches steady progress is being made. 
This yery day a handsome church, one of, if not 
the most handsome in the denomination, is to be 
opened at Gorton, where the Rev. G. H. Wells, 
M.A., has laboured for many years. Other 
churches, with settled ministers, are — those at 
Rusholme, Monton, Blaokley, Failsworth, and 
Swinton, and the two Domestic Missions, — one in 
Rochdale Road, and the other in Hulme. By 
means of the Manchester District Unitarian As- 
sociation, several other places are kept going, the 
seryices being conducted by neighbouring minis- 
ters and laymen, assisted by the Home Missionary 
Board. The Secretary of the District Association 
is the Rev. Brooke Herford, under whose guid- 
ance there is no doubt about true success. The 
congregatiòns it assists are — Ardwick, Miles 
Platting, Pendleton, Swinton, and Middleton. 
The two last mentioned places already have min- 
isters of their own. At Pendleton a new church, 
to cost £2600, is to be erected. I believe the 
plans have already been chosen, and that an 
appeal is being made for assistance in money. 
At Middleton the Rev. B. GloYer is working hard, 
but under many dìsadvantages. I hear that the 
congregation there are about to purchase and fit 
up the room in which they meet. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the first things they ought to 
do, for the hall is far from being comfortable and 
attractive. At Miles Platting there is a great 
field for effort, — the friends there are about to 
choose a minister, help having been promised 
them from the Association for this purpose ; there 
is no doubt that if the. people are united, and 
thoroughly attached to an earnest and thoughtful 
minister, Miles Platting will oife day haye a large 
working-class congregation. At Ardwick we 
haye one of the most energetic band of workers 
to be met with anywhere. It is fortunate in 
possessing active and zealous laymen, who are 
eyer ready to conduct their own seryices, or to 
assist their neighbours. I cannot speak at any 
length about the places I haye mentioned. There 
are rumours that more than one other new chapel 
is talked about. At Failsworth about £360 has 
already been promised, and an appeal to the 
public is spoken of. But Pendleton has got into 
the field first, and will probably occupy most 
attention for some time to come. A new chapel 
is certainly needed at Failsworth as much as 
anywhere— for the old building is almost falling in 
pieces, and is frequently too small. Enough has 
been said to show that we are far from dying out 
yet, at ali eyents in Manchester ; if any one doubts 
what I say, let him come to the meetings of the 
Home Missionary Board and Missionary Confer- 
ence, which will be held next month, and he will 
soon be undeceiyed. — M,—Dee. 20. 



LONDON. 

The great metropolis, with its teeming popula- 
tion of ali classes and ranks and nations, equal in 
number to that of many a kingdom, is by no 
means the place where missionary effort makes 
the most marked effect. The hurry of business, 
the whirl of pleasure, into the yortices of which 
nearly eyery one is drawn, are not fayourable to 
cairn deyotional thought; distances and cosmopo- 
litan feeling stand in the way of either united or 
locai action. But we are happy to say that even 
there considerable actiyity has been shown during 
the autumn. The London District Unitarian 
Society haye laboured to spread a knowledge of 
the simple yiews of Unitarian Christianity in dif- 
ferent localities, and to stimulate the people to 
think for themselyes, rather than to be content 
with the additions and superstitions with which 
priests and churches haye mystified Christianity. 
For the eastern district of Mile End a course of 
lectures was giyen in their station by London 
ministers. These were* prinoipally attended by 
the working classes. The room was sometimes 
crowded — interest, and often sympathy, were ex- 
pressed by the audiences. Another set of lectures 
were given in the more middle-class district of 
Dalston, in a public hall Some friends of the 
popular theology had taken care to hire the hall 
and giye them a preliminary warning against 
Unitarianism ; this .howeyer, did not preyent a 
fair attendance of those not used to their opinions. 
To elucidate the soundness and rationality of the 
position of the pure Christian, it was determined 
to meet the Secularists on their own ground — and 
the Hall of Science was hired and some of the 
most able and eloquent of our ministers responded 
to a request that they would state Unitarianism 
there; large audiences—on one occasion about 600 
— listened, and expressed their sympathy with the 
yiews of the speakers — Mr A. Holyoake presided 
on some occasions, and eulogised the fair spirit 
in which the subjects were set forth — on ali 
occasions questions were permited at the dose of 
the addresses, and were answered by the lecturers. 
Lists of the Unitarian Chapels in the metropolis 
and of books and publications, as well as dootrinal 
tracts, were distributed at the doors. Useful and 
stimulating as these course of lectures haye been, 
more remarkable and interesting haye the eight 
conferences been, conducted in the Stamford 
Street Chapel, Southwark, by the Rey. R. Spears. 
He being Chairman, opened by an address of 
about twenty minutes, and then the meeting was 
open for any one to speak for not more than ten 
minutes, but strictly confining himself to the 
subject in band. Seyeral meetings were attended 
by about 80 people ; and as many as 1 7 haye 
expressed their opinions in one eyening. On 
some occasions ali the speakers were from other 
churches ; but so diyergent were their yiews that, 
eyen had the opener desired, there seemed no 
need to make any rcply. On the last eyening 
the subject taken was — " Is Christ God ?" and on 
this occasion it was arranged that speakers of 
opposite yiews should alternate. The temperate 
and thoughtful way in which, on this, as on ali 
occasions, the speakers expressed themselyes was 
yery remarkable, and showed a f airness that must 
be conduciye to truth, and could not f ail of haying 
an instructiye effect on the audiences. Both the 
speakers and the audience expressed their satiB- 
faotion that fair and useful opportunities had 
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been gìven for considering subjects f rom ali sides, 
— and we learn that one of the orthodox churches 
has cominenced a course of conferenees ; but ìt ìs 
there understood that speakers are to be assenters 
to the proposition set before them. There is good 
eyidence that the work of these lectures and 
confereDces has not been bestowed in vain,— and 
we are glad to bear that the Committee are 
arranging to re-commence operations in the latter 
part of next month. 



IRELAND. 

When it is bòrne in mind that there are some 
forty congregations in Ireland whose members 
hold Unitarian views, it seems somewhat strange 
and unaccountable that there should be little, if 
any, distinctively missionary work carried on. 
It appears there is only one missionary in con- 
nection with our body in the wholekingdom, and 
he is in the service of the Belfast Domestic Mission. 
The spirit which, within the last ten years, has 
awakened new life in many of our congregations 
in England has not been felt to any appreciable 
extent in Ireland. Owing to various causes, 
it has been found impossible in some cases to 
maintain existing congregations in a TÌgorous 
condition, and the desire to propagate our yiews 
has not of late years manif ested itself in any yery 
marked manner. The withdrawal of the State 
^rant, upon which both minister and people were 
too long taught to rely, will make it difl&cult if 
not impossible for the smaller and weaker con- 
gregations to obtain the seryices of settled 
ministers in the future. The work for our body 
in Ireland seems to be to keep an open door for 
our free theology, w bere ver one has been opened, 
by missionary agency. The majority of our 
congregations belong to the rural districts and 
yillages; and these do not afford a promising 
£eld for missionary operations. Cottage and 
barn services bave, indeed, been conducted in 
some districts with good results, but tìiis has 
always been done in connection with settled 
congregations. In the growing and prosperous 
towns missionary work ought to be carried on. 
Belfast has now a population of 120,000. There 
Are three Unitarian congregations in it, and a 
Domestic Mission. The latter is well managed, 
and yery useful. There is ampie room for 
.another mis&ion ; — why, indeed, should there not 
>be a mission-station in eyery town ? The Belfast 
Unitarian Depository is one of the most flourish- 
ing of our institutions. For a long time it was 
kept in a back Street,— like too many of our 
Unitarian chapels— but it is now located in one 
»of the leading thoroughfares, and a glance at its 
Windows does one's heart good, while inside there 
is an admirable stock of books, tracts, &c., and 
the business done is yery satisfactory. The 
Depository is a missionary agency in itself. The 
Belfast Unitarian Society has been making efforts 
lo reyiye the cause at Ballymena, which is a 
growing and prosperous town. Eyening seryice 
has been conducted for some months by the 
neighbouring minister. An appeal has been 
made by the Society for funds to carry on mis- 
sionary operations in Ulster. 1 bere is great need 
of a revival, in the true sense, in the Unitarian 
Church generally; and in Ireland it could not 
come too soon. If we in our humble way can do 
anything to help on the good cause there, we shall 
gladly do so. 



A HINT FOR FELL0W8HIP FUNDS. 

The Liverpool Unitarian Fellowship Fund 
Society was founded in the year 1818 by the Rev. 
John Yates and others. It owed its existence in 
great measureto the energy of its first Secretary, 
the Rev. George Harris, then Minister of Rensfaaw 
Street Chapel, and afterwards well knowfi 
throughout Scotland for bis untiring zeal in 
mibsionary enterprize. In common with many 
sìmilar associations, which were set on foot about 
the beginning of the century, this Society was 
originally established with a view to afford occa- 
sionai contributions to Congregations which stand 
in need of assistance for building and repairing 
Chapels ; to administer relief to infirm ministers ; 
to aid in the education of young men for the minis- 
try ; and generally to promote the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity. Its operations bave not been re- 
stricted by any locai limit, for while it has been 
largely instrumentai during the last few years in 
reviving the Unitarian interest at Prescot, it has, 
within the same period, made grants to Aberdeen 
and Dundee in the north ; to Poole and Stratford 
(Essex) in the south; as also to Accrington, 
Barnard Castle, Cirencester, Longton, Padiham, 
and many other places. The Annual Meeting 
was held on the ISth inst., under the presidency 
of W. J. Lamport, Esq., and was influentially 
attended. The President explained why it was 
thought desirable to begin the New Year by ex- 
tending the functions of the Society, and enlarg- 
ing its committee. The meeting unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, on the motion 
of the Bey. Charles Beard, seconded by the Rev. 
C. Wicksteed : — " That, in order to secure a 
renewed and increased interest in the Liverpool 
Unitarian Fellowship Fund Society, that this 
meeting instruct the committee to take cogniz- 
ance as far as possible of the various claims on 
the beneficence of our Liverpool friends which 
are urged from time to «time on behalf of Con- 
gregations, Chapels, Missionary exertions, &c., 
with a view to placing these claims before the 
members of our Congregations, with the sanction 
of a careful sifting and recommendation." 

It would be a great saving of trouble and 
annoyance, both to those who make such apppli- 
cations as are bere contemplated, and to those 
who continually receive them, if some such 
Committee of inquiry and recommendation were 
organised in each of our largo towns. The 
Fellowship Fund Committee, where it exists, 
might well assume this place, and act as a board 
of prudent and careful examiners into the merits 
of each case as it arises, to invite our denomina- 
tional benevolence. The result would certainly 
not be to check the flow of individuai gifts, but 
rather to stimulate a wider and more willing 
responso to the appeal when stamped with the 
Committee 's approvai, and encouraged by such 
grants as the funds at its disposai may allow it to 
make. The Liverpool Committee, which consists 
òf eighteen gentlemen, will henceforth meet 
quarterly for this purpose on Sundays, after 
morning service ; and ali who bave appeals to 
make to the generosity of Liverpool Unitai*ians, 
and who wish to present their applications in the 
way most likely to ensure success, should, before 
undertaking any private canvas, send in a state- 
ment of their case to the fcecretary of the Liverpool 
Unitarian Fellowship Fund iìociety, the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon. 
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ORTHODOX D0CTRINE8 DENiED BY UNITARIANS; 



No. 1.— THE WORD INSPIEATION OF THE BIBLE. 



^^^ L L Ghristians vaine the Bible. Ali 
^J^ Protestants especiaJly profess to 
make it the foundation of their 
relìgìous faith and practice. It is . 
therefore a very important qnes- 
tion : what is the right method of 
using the Bible I Shall we regard ali 
parta of it as of equal vaine and anthority I 
Orthodoxy teaches thattbe Bible ù the 
word of God, and that the whole of it has 
been written by the direct Inspiration of 
God, so. that ita very language, as weU as 
its general meaning, is in every repect 
infallìbly trae. A few quotations from. 
orthodox writers will show that thìs is 
their opinion. 

** The Bible is none other than the Toioe of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne. Every hook of it — 
every chapter of it— every verse of it— every 
wordof it — every syllable of it—(where are we 
to stop?) -every lettor of it— is the direct utter- 
ance of the most High. The Bible is none other 
than the Word of God— not some part of it more, 
some part of it lese, but ali alike the atterance of 
Him who sitteth upon the throne — absolute, 
faultless, unerring, supreme." — Burgon, Irupira- 
tionandJnterpretatiorijp. 89. 

*'The Bible cannot be lesa than verbally 
inspired. Every word, every syllable, every 
lettor is just what it would be had God spoken 
from heaven, without any human intervention." 
— Dr Ba^lee, Verbal Inspiration^ p, 48. 

This doctrine is denied by TJnitarianfl 
f or the f ollowing reasons : 

I. — The Bible consists of different books, 
written by different authors and at differ- 



ent perìods. As to some of these books, no 
one professes, at the present day, to know 
who wrote them. As to others, there is a 
great difference of opmion in regard to 
their authors. Some are histories, some 
prophecies, some psalms or hymns, some 
treatises on philosophical snbjects, some 
letters to communities or individuals. One 
part was written at least 1000 years be- 
fore another part. We need, therefore, 
some very stroug proof to convince us 
that these writings, so various in subject, 
in time, and in anthorship, were written 
with a peculiar help from God to prevent 
the possibility of mistake in word or Iettar. 
It is well known that there were many 
questions raised, before the Bible carne 
into its present form, as to what books 
should be included in it. By what means 
did those who determined these questions 
ascertain that the particular books they 
adinitted, and none other, were verbally 
inspired! What evidence have we that 
tJiet/ were infallible in their decisioni 
Luther considered that they were not, and 
that they had made some mistakes. 

But even if the books of the Bible were, 
in the first instanoe, every word trae, this 
is of no use to tw, unless we have them 
now in a similarly perfect state. For 
many centuries they existed only in writ- 
iug, and were copied by band ; each new 
copy that wqs made was liable to mistakes 
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on the part of the copyist. In every 
existiag mànuscript there are differenoes 
of words from other manuscripts. Thou- 
sauds of such differences have been de- 
tected, and no one C5an now say with 
certainty what was the originai. The 
verbal infalUbility then, if it ever existed, 
Ì8 DOW f or ever lost. Again, the unlearnéd 
reader has to depend on the English 
translation, which was made by men who 
were liable to error ; and there are differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars as to the 
right translation of many passages. No 
one will contend, that not only the first 
writers, but also ali the copyists, transla- 
tors and printers employed on the Bible 
have been so guided by God, as to prevent 
the possibility of verbal mistakes. The 
verbal accuracy is therefore completely 
out of the question in the English Bible 
of the present day ; and it is not reason- 
able to suppose that God would work a 
stupendous miracle to give this word- 
inspiratioQ, when the advantage of it 
would be so soon lost to the world, as 
time went on. 

II. — If the entire Bible is the inspired 
word of God, ali parts of it must agree — 
must agree, not in general meauing only, 
but in detail, in words. Yet there are 
many minor contradictions, An instance 
or two of these will suflSce. Gen. vi. 19, 
says two of each kind of animals were to 
be taken into the ark ; Gen, vii, 2, says 
seven. Both cannot be true. In // Sam. 
xxiv, 1 , we are told God mo ved David to num- 
ber the people, but in / Ckron. xxi. 1, we 
are told'it was Satan. Which are we to 
believe ? Each of the four gospels gives 
in different words the title set up over the 
cross of Christ. Only one can be correct. 
Such differences in detail might easily 
arise in the case of independeut narrators, 
and do not affect the general correctness 
of the narrative, but they are inconsistent 
with the notion that eveì^ word is written 
by God, who cannot err in small things 
aay more than in great ones. But there 
are also inconsistencies in the spirit and 
substance òf different parts of the Bible. 
Compare the Mosaic law, Lev. xxiv. 20, 
and the maledictions of Psalms Iviii.^ lix.^ 
Ixìx.^ ^c, with the teachings of Christ, 
Matt. v. 44. Do both alike come from 
Godi If so. He is not unchangeable and 
without shadow of turning. Paul and 
James, in their epistles, teach different 
doctrìnes as to the relative value of f aith 



and Works; are ali the epistles then the 
inf allible word of God ? 

Besides, thére are in the Bible many 
evident mistalces and exaggerations as to 
numbers ; there are errors in matter of 
science and naturai history ; there are ex- 
pressions altogether at vaiìance with 
modem discoveries. These facts do not 
render the Bible the less usef ul f or religious 
purposes, but they prove that its wm-ds are 
not inspired by God who knows ali things. 
III. — Verbal inspiration is unnecessary. 
What men need from God is truth, spiritual 
iufluence, religion ; when these are granted, 
human powers can find words in which to 
communicate them to others. Honest wit- 
nesses can record events they have seen, 
apostles can write letters to their converts, 
the pious can compose psalms, and the 
wise can address exhortations, without 
any supematural guidance. In a narra- 
tive like that in the hook of Esther (in 
which the name of God does not once 
occur) or in Paul's directions about having 
bis books and cloak sent after him, why 
should divine inspiration be needed I The 
only purpose for which it could be given 
must be to afford an infallible guide to 
religious truth, and in these there is no 
reference to religion. Neither does it serve 
this purpose, for those men who have 
accepted the Bible as infallible have not, 
as a consequence, agreed in then- doctrines. 
The different sects, in the preseut day, ali 
find proofs of their different creeds in the 
Bible. Whatever inspiration there were 
in the words, this would not produce imi- 
f ormity of behef , unless ali men understood 
them in the same way. We must have 
an infallible interpreter, as well as an in- 
fallible Bible, or this latter will not prevent 
doubts and difficulties and divisions among 
mankind. Has God then granted verbal 
inspiration to the writers of the Scriptures 
when no permanent good can be eft'ected, 
when ali the benefit men gain from the 
Bible can be as well obtained without such 
inspiration I 

IV. — If a writer was conscious that he 
had this Divine help — ^that bis words were 
not bis own but God's — he would surely 
state it at the outset, in order to obtain 
the attention and secure the submission of 
bis readers. Where do any of the writers 
in the Bible do this? Where does any 
one say in plain words that God taught 
him what words to use 1 On the contrary, 
som© of the writers profess to use their own 
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powers, and refer to the ordinary human 
means they employed. See Luke i. 1-4 ; / 
John V. 1 & 3 ; // Cor, xi, 23. There is one 
text quoted on the other side, // Tim. iti. 
16, but this does not aflfirm word-inspira- 
tion. The literal translation is, '^ AH 
Scripture God-breathed and profitable for 
doctrine, &c." The word is does not 
appear in the Greek, but is inserted by the 
translator, and the text may be understood, 
"Ali inspired scripture is also profitable 
for doctrine, \c.*^ The word " God- 
breathed" (given by inspiration) does not 
eay that the inspiration is of a character to 
make the scripture in every word infallible. 
The scripture referred to is that of the Old 
Testament, mentioned in the preceding 
verse. The New Testament was ouly 
being written when these words were 
used. The text, therefore, teaches noth- 
ing of the Bible as a whole. It cannot 
out-weigh the effect of the' marks found in 
so many other places, that the writers de- 
pended on their own human powers to de- 
cide what words they should use. 

Since, then, this doctrine of Orthodoxy 
is (1) inconsistent with the history of the 
Bible, (2) opposed by the self-contradic- 
tions of Scripture, (3) not necessary and 
practically useless, (4) not claimed by the 
writers themselves; Unitarians reject it. 



Any one of these objections would be 
by itself sufficient; taken together, they 
form a finn ground of conviction that the 
doctrine is untrue. 

We reject the doctrine, not because we 
do not value the Bible, but because we do 
vaine it so highly that we wish to see it 
free from a doctrine which causes it to 
clash with reason and science and common 
sense. If every word of it comes from 
God, how can you explain its self-contra- 
dictions, its opposition to the teachiugs of 
Geology, Astronomy, &c., its cases of 
doubtful morality? But if the Bible is 
regarded as the work of men, — contaimng 
in many parts the word of God, but not 
heing as a whole the word of God, — vn\h 
a divine side, but also with a human side, 
— we are left at liberty to use it as the 
great storehouse of religìous truth and 
spiritual influence ; we can view it as 
teaching religion oiily, and therefore liable 
on other subjects to the mistakes common 
in the time of its vfriters ; we can discri- 
minate between the importai! ce, value, and 
authority of the several books. In such 
a belief, Unitarians bow to the spirit of 
the Bible and not to its Iettar. " The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 
// Cor. Hi. 6. 

JOHN WRIGHT. 



AN ORTHODOX CONCESSION, 




E would draw attention to a 
criticai admission of no slight 
importance made by a minister 
of the most orthodox among the 
Presbyterian bodies. It is one 
that affects the scriptural f ounda- 
tion of the commonly received doctrine of 
a hell heieafter. The Rev. James S. 
Candlish, A.M., of the East Free Church, 
Aberdeen, in a sennon delivered after the 
death of a member of his congregation, 
and published, by request, under the title 
of "The Keys of Death and Hades in 
Jesus' Hand," has two passages, in which 
he offers a rendering of the Greek word 
Hades different from that found in the 
Authorised Version, and generally accepted 
by the orthodox. Speaking of the death of 
Jesus, he says : — ^" Thus he became alto- 
gether as one of us in his earthly life, and 
entered into the state of the dead. His 
body lay cold and^lifeless in the tomb, 



and His soni was, for a season, in what is 
bere (/.«., in Rev. i. 18) called hell — ^that 
is, not the place of torment, but Hades, 
the invisible world, the abode of departed 
spirits." Again he says : — " Death is the 
passage of the soni out of this world ; 
beli means the invisible world, the place 
into which death admits the soni, while 
the body lies in the grave and retums to 
dust. Death, then, is the portai ; Hades, 
or the unseen world, the re^on into which 
it opens ; the gates of death and the gates of 
Hades are figurative phrases that occur in 
Scripture for the passage to or from the 
abode of departed spirits.*' This conces- 
sion is of importance. Not that it has not 
been made before ; for several able ortho- 
dox divines bave shown that the correct 
meaniog of Hades is the one given by Mr 
Candlish. But it is one of many indica- 
tions that a better time is dawning — that 
f acts of Biblica! criticism, which Unitarìahs 
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havebeensubjectedtoobloquyfordedaring, 
are beginning tobe made known f rom ortho- 
dox pulpito. And for a single indication 
of that kind we should be thankful. Be- 
sides, the admission makes a sweep among 
the ^'proof-texts" brought forward in 
support of the doctrine of an endless hell. 
Hades occurs eleven times in the New 
Testament, and is ten times rendered hell. 
Grehenna occurs only twelve times ; so 
that, with the corrected rendering of Hadea, 
only half of the " proof-texts" are left, and 
they, if treated in the seme frank, criticai 
manner, would be seen to afford stili less 
proof than the others. And one of the 
passages of Scripture where Hades occurs 
(Luke xvi. 23) is actually found among the 



*' proof -texts" to chapter xxxii. of the 
Westmiuster Confession, in support of the 
affirmation that '* the souls of the wicked 
are cast into hell, where they remain in 
torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day." And 
thus Mr Candlish is reaUy dealing a blow at 
his Church's darling Confession. And may 
he not stop before he has done stili fiui;her 
service in the same direction I He has 
done weU in giving a public dedaration of 
the true meaning of Hades ; and we trust 
he may be led to deal equal justice to other 
words and passages in the Authorìsed 
Version — a duty orthodox teachers pay 
only too indifferent attention to. 

j. o. a. 



A LAYMAN'S MINISTRY AT BARNARD OASTLE. 



jIGHT and twenty years ago, in 
the town of Barnard Castle, in 
Durham, George Brown left the 
ranks of the Wesleyans, among 
whom he had been brought up, 
and quietly but determinedly took 
his place among the sleuder band of 
Unitarians who were worshipping in 
obscurity not far from his home. Mr 
Brown was at that time a young man in 
the prime of life, rapidly rising, by his 
own unassisted exertions, to a high posi- 
tion in the law. He was already of some 
note in his town, and was busied in every 
movement that was made for improvement 
and eiucation, originating its newspaper, 
founding its Mechanics' Institute, and 
labouring indefatigibly among his towns- 
men in ali works of public spirit. It was 
at this time that Methodism was very 
considerably shaken in the northern coun- 
ties by the spread of a spirit of religious 
inquiry. Several of its larger congrega- 
tious received a split; and at Barnard 
Castle a few men of very humble rank 
bravely declaied their change of opinions 
by meeting for Unitarian worship at the 
house of one of themselves, where each 
Sunday they read the Scriptures together, 
and joined in prayer. Into this little 
meeting-room, after some hesitation, 
George Brown made his way. But the 
important step once taken, he deliberated 
no longer. With his naturai energy and 
heartiness, he did not stand lookìng out 
for the social persecution he had called 



upon himself, but set himself to preach 
and to lecture among his new f riends, both 
in-doors and in the open air, and did ali 
that could be done in this way to lessen 
the loueliness of his new position. Nay, 
further, he went forward tomeet the gather- 
ing storm, he established a printing office, 
and, under the signature of "ALayman," 
he sent forth from his press pamphlet after 
pamphlet exposing the errors of the popu- 
lar theology, and labouring to spread what 
he believed to be the truth. It scarcely 
need be said that such a man presently 
lived down ali persecution and reproach. 
Heretic or no heretic, to use the words of 
his biographer, Barnard Castle could not 
do without him ; and when he died lately, 
at the age of fifty-eight, his twenty-four 
years of lay-ministry had done a great 
work, and spread a leaven of courageous 
excellence far wider abroad than the circle 
of the little congregation. 



If one wishes to unleam selfishness, let him 
go apart, and stand alone by himself. 

However logicai our induction, the end of the 
thread is fastened upon the assurance of faith. 

Gk)d's work is carried on by oscillations — ^now 
the truth swings to this extreme, now to that ; 
and between he weaves his steady and perfect 
pian. 

Must a man get a correct philosophy of prayer 
before he prays ? Must a child, ready to run 
into its father's arma, stop and study mental 
processes before it yiedds to the impulses of ite 
love? 
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^JHE essence of Faith is an inclina- 
^ifj tion of the squI toward God. 
Growiug, as do ali maii's active 
^ facultles, iu \drtue of nutilment 
^ aad exeicise, it becomes a spiiitual 
power, and a spiritual seiise, which 
makes the iuvisible visible, the absent 
present, revealing God to the soul, and so 
inspiiing the human with divine and ever- 
lasting forces. Thus viewed, Faith cor- 
responds to what in morals is called moral 
piinciple. It Ì9 indeed the inner and the 
higher man. As an inward impulse it has 
a formative and refining eflScacy, whence 
Comes man's highest and fullest develop- 
ment, and, as a consequence, his supreme 
good. A suckling sundered fioni its nurse 
pines and dies. So a man without faith 
is a man without manliness. A trae manly 
life, then, can ensue from nothing short of 
a pure and vital faith. The term ' ' Works," 
given as the title of this paper, denotes 
that man's condition. it is the outward 
without the inward. It is a tree without 
sap. It is an appiè without its juices. 
Consequently it is a form without the un- 
derlying substance : — perliaps a shrivelled 
form, perhaps an unquickened germ, cer- 
tainly an organism arrested in its develop- 
ment. As either of these, it is something 
that has not fulfilled its destiny, and, in 
cousequence, a failure. 

Similar failures are numerous in the 
social world. Ilere is the man of intellect, 
whp limits himself to believing what he 
sees, that is, with his bodily eyes, and so 
makes himself totally incapable of religion. 
Could he succeed in the restiiction, he 
would ever act for the morrow, nor rise 
above the sod, Here is another man, ali 
of whose higher faculties have been left 
undisciplined and unquickened. Scarcely 
does he stand on a higher level than the 
borse which he drives, or the cow which he 
niilks. Nay, rather, he sinks below their 
level, for they cannot sin, and he cannot 
be virtuous with the virtue of a human 
being", — well if he does not become as foul 
and wicked as he is doltish and sensual. 
VVhatever misses the end for which it was 
created inevitably becomes corrupt. The 
greatest failure is gross sin; hence its 
deadliiiess. 

And so we are brought to »ee what 



" Works " are. Understand the term, and 
you will at once learn that they are, at the 
best, woithless. Translate the word. In 
stead of Works say Deeds, say Acts : — 
are deeds in themselves virtuous, or acts ? 
Then is the idiot virtuous, and the maniac 
righteous. But your deed may be of ser- 
vice to me, — ^is it not, then, a good or 
virtuous deed ? No ! not relatively to me. 
Nothing is good that is not meant for 
good. The aim and motive determine the 
character of the act. If I intend to do 
you good from a wish for your good, I 
am myself good so far as the act goes, and 
not less should I remain good should the 
act prove injurious to you rather than 
beneficiai. 

Works, then, in themselves, have no 
moral quality. But a moral quality may 
be given to Works. Works relied on as 
if in themselves good become positively 
bad, inasmuch as they supersede that in- 
ternai moral element whence ali goodness 
springs. This subterfuge is very common 
and very baneful. It substitutes form and 
ritual for the religion of the heart and life. 
It makes church-going a virtue, and ptits 
long prayers and disfigured faces in the 
place of active beneficence and self-control. 
It is the prolific parent of shams and shows. 
If not hypocrisy itself, it is its next door 
neighbL)m\ Among these shams and 
shows is the very common error of vlcari- 
ous religion, Imputed righteousness is 
as little a reality as imputed knowledge or 
imputed wealth. If every moral quality 
depends on my motive, and my aim, then, 
is religion (like virtue) — ^then is holiness 
an individuai matter. As little as I be- 
come happy by having your happiness 
written down to my credit, so litj:le can 
you become pure by the transference to 
you of my sanctity. As well cali light 
darkness, or darkness light, as suppose 
you can make evil good or good evil by 
the charm of sacredotal hnputation. 

This substitutional show is a reìic of 
Eomanism. That mother of falsities 
taught (and teaches) that Christ as God 
obtained by his death merit enough to 
atone for the sins of thè world. Not sat- 
isfied with this infinite " enough," the 
Papal Church declares that every saint 
makes, in his own merits, an addition to 
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that which, as infinite, could not be ang- 
mented. The sum total is (so to say) 
treasured up in the Fapal sanctuary, to be 
distributed at the Papal pleasure. As a 
means of enriching popes, cardinals, and 
priests, this resource was very efficacious. 
To the Frotestaut Refonners, however, 
the whole seemed a delusion and a snare. 
Benouncing the system, they yet retained 
the notion of merit : — ^that is, that my 
Works may be made yours. The trae, the 
only Bouree of merit available with God 
are the atoning and vicarious sufferings of 
Jesus. Believe in Chiist and you become 
holy as Christ is holy ; and by believing 



in Chrìst is meant that you hold that bis 
merits are transferred to you. 

This is the simple reli^on of the 
Sermon on the Mount transmuted into a 
system of legerdemain, by which God's 
everlasting realities are changed iuto their 
opposites — white becoming black, and 
black white, and the most wicked of men 
are rewarded as if they were the most 
virtuous. This is to undermine the pillars 
of.the moral universe. 

What a curse to the race bave dogmati- 
ca! f orms of religion been ! — and yet 
Scotland stili hugs "The Assembly's 
Catechism." 

J. R. BISABD. 



JOHN I. 1-4. 



j E R H A P S, in proportion to ita 
sìze, no part of a sentenoe is so 
important as a stop. If a stop is 
misplaced, .the meaning of a sen- 
tence may be whoUy changed ; and 
yet, strange to say, mariy, and 
perhaps most of the ancient manuscripts 
of the Greek Testament, are without stops. 
The reader, therefore, or the editor for 
him, has to use bis own judgment where 
to divide the sentences. We will ^ve a 
rather important instance of this at the 
beginning of John's Gt>spel, where, in 
verses 3 and 4 of chap. i., we read, if we 
place the stops as they are in the Author- 
ised Version, 

"Ali things were made throngli it (the 
Word), and without it was not anvthing made 
that was made. In it Was lif e, and the Sf e was 
thelìght of men." 

But by a better way of dividing the 
sentences — a way that had the approvai 
of Origen and many of our best modem 
critics — ^and by a sUght improvement in 
translation, the above words wìll stand as 
f oUows : — 

"AU things were made throngh it (the 
Word), and without it was not anything made 
whatever. What was made by means of it was 
life, and the life was the light of men." 

Now, either of these sentences plaoes 
Lifeinstrongcontrastwith Light. The New 
Life of Chrìstianity is Light to man ; and 
the second of our two sentences helps us 
to understand that the writer is describing 
a second creation, and is contrasting the 
creation of Light, as described in the first 
chapter of Genesis, with the creation of 
the New Life which he is himself going to 
describe. Both are made by God's Word 



or Command. As in the Book of Genesis, 
God said, Let there be light; so now, 
speaking through the mouth of Jesus, he 
says, Let there be spiritual life. 

If we turn back to verses 1 and 2, we 
shall see that we were twice told that in 
the beginning the Word was with Gk)d. 
Now, the writer oertainly did not mean to 
teli US the same thiiig twice over. By 
one beginmng he meant the ori^n of Chris- 
tianity; and by the other beginning he 
meant the orighi of the world. Thus he 
makes a comparìson between the two acts 
of creation which were both made by the 
Word of God; and the whole may* be 
paraphrased in the following manner — 

" In the beginning [of Chrìstianity] was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was with God in the 
[former] beginning [as descrìbed in Genesis i] 
Ali things were made through it, and without it 
was not anything made whatever. [As at first 
light was made by means of it, so now] what 
was made by means of it was Uf e, and the life 
was the light of men." 

In neither case was the Word the 
Creator, but the'instrument of creation. 
Again and again in the New Testament, 
though it does not appear in the Authorised 
Version, God is said to bave spoken 
through the old prophets; so, now, the 
writer of the Pourth Gospel means to teli 
US that God spake through Jesus, saying, 
with rather a violent figure of speech, in 
verse 14, that the Word became flash. 
Biit ali this, though expressed in rather 
phQosophical language, gives no founda- 
tion whatever to the opinion that Jesus 
was himself God, or that he had existed 
before he was born the son of Joseph and 
Itfary. 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN. 



iHESE two Epistles were both 
wiitten at the sanie time, and 
probably sent by the same mes- 
senger. In both, the writer says 
that he has many things to write 
which he will not tnist to paper — 
probably thinking it more courteous and 
friendly to express bis displeasure by word 
of mouth. In the third Epistle, which is 
addressed to bis friend Gaius, he says, 
" I bave written to the Church," thus 
pointing to the second Epistle, and explain- 
ing the words, " The elect lady and ber 
children," to whom the second Epistle is 
addressed, to mean a congregation. It 
was not uncommon with the Hebrew 
writers to speak of a number of persons 
by means of a feminine noun, as in the 
Prophets, the people of Jerusalem are 
called the " Daughter of Jeiusalem," In 
Psalm xlv., the Tyrians are called " the 
Daughter of Tyre;" in Psalm Ixviii., the 
people who did not go to battle are called 
"she that tarried at home." Thns, the 
greeting at the end of the second Epistle, 
"The children of thy elect sister greet 
thee," simply means that one congregation 
greets the other. In the third Epistle we 
see that the writer was very much dis- 
pleased with Diotrephes, a member of the 
congregation, whom he means to blame 
severely when he visits them ; and this 



displeasure with part of the congregation 
is clearly expressed in the second Epistle, 
though in rather a guarded manner, when 
he says, " I rejoiced greatly that I found 
Bomt of thy children walking in truth." 

The writer, John the Elder, must be 
distinguished from John the Apostle. He 
probably lived about half a generation 
later than the Apostles. 

It does not clearly appear what doctrine 
or difference of opinion made the division 
in the Church which is spoken of in the 
third Epistle ; but it probably was that the 
Judaizing party wished to exclude from 
the congregation those of the Pagan con- 
verts who would not submit to the bondage 
of the Jewish Law, while the other party 
with more liberal views wished to admit 
them. The writer, John the Elder, with 
bis friends Gaius and Demetrius, belonged 
to the hberal party; while Diotrephes was 
for excluding such conveits, and for cast- 
ing out of the Church those who would 
admit them. The only opinion distinctly 
blamed is that of those who denied that 
the Ghrìst had as yet made bis appearance 
in the flesh. Thus, Christianity would 
seem by this time to bave gained a con- 
siderable footing, since there was aìready 
a body of men who could take the trouble 
to preach and talk agaiiist it, and to say 
that Jesus was not the Christ. 



THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON. 



; H I S title is conferred on Jesus 
Chiist exactly five times in the 
whole of the New Testament — viz., 
in the Gospel of John i. 14 — " And 
we beheld bis glory, the glory as of 
the only hegotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth ; " same chapter, at the 
18th verse — " No man hath seen God at 
any time ; the only - hegotten Son^ which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him." Same Gospel, chap. iii. verse 
1 6 — " God so loved the world, that Ile gave 
His only hegotten Son^ that whosoever be- 
lievéth in him should not perish, but bave 
everlasting life;" and verse 18 — "He 
that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name 



of the only hegotten Son of God." The last 
time it occurs is in the first Epistle of 
John, iv. 9 — " In this was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God 
sent His only hegotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him." 

From these quotations the curious f act is 
at once evolved — ^that John is the only New 
Testament writer who applies this title to 
his Master; and that it is never so applied 
by Matthew, or Mark, or Luke, in their 
Gospels ; or by Paul, or Peter, or James, 
or ApoUos, in their speeches in Acts, or in 
any of their Epistles. The obvious infer- 
ence from this f act is, that the title cannot 
refer to anything peculiar and exceptional 
in Cbrist's nature, or in the mode of ìiis 
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geueration, the reception of which is 
esseiitial to our salvation, or the leading 
Apostles and Evangelists would not have 
f ailed, not merely to meution it, but to dwell 
upon it with frequency and earnestness. 

That the term, "only begotten," had 
not in itself any mysterious signifìcation 
is plain from this reflection, that it is 
used in speaking of at least four other 
persons in the New Testament, though 
that fact does not alwaj^s appear in our 
Translation. Three of these instances are 
the foUowing : — In Luke vii. 12, where 
the son of the Widow of Nain is called 
ber " only son," tle Greek is, " oìily be- 
gotten son;" in Luke viii. 42, where the 
daughter of Jairus is called bis "only 
daughter," the Greek is, " only begotten 
danghter;" in Luke ix. 38, where one of 
tlie populace beseeches Christ to heal bis 
son, and nrges the plea, " for he is mine 
only child," the Greek is, " mine only be- 
gotten child." From these citations it 
appears, with stiiking plainness and em- 
phasis, that " only begotten" means no 
more than " only ;" and, therefore, that 
whea onr Master is characterised as the 
" only begotten Son of God," no more is 
intended to be conveyed than that he was 
the only Son of God. 

At this stage of our investìgation the 
question presents itself — How is Jesus the 
only Son of God, when there are multitudes 
of other Sons of God al so mentioned in the 
New Testament 1 This fact, for fact it is, 
is to a great degree hidden from the un- 
lear.ied reader in our Autliorised Version ; 
— ^let it be our business to remove the veil 
which conceals it. Matt. v. 9 — '' Blessed 
are the peaceraakers, for they sliall be 
cilled the children (Gr., sons) of God." 
Matt. V. 45 — " That ye may be the child- 
ren (Gr., sons) of your Father which is in 
heaven." Luke vi. 35 — " But love your 
e:iemies, and do good . . . and your 
roward shall be gi'eat, and ye shall be the 
c';iildren (Gr., sons) of the Highest." Luke 
XX. 36 — " Neither can they die any more ; 
for they are equal unto the angels, and are 
the children (Gr., sons) of God." Rom. 
viii. 14 — " For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God." 
Rom. ix. 26 — " And it shall come to pass, 
that in the place where it was said unto 
them, Ye are not my people ; there shall 
they be called the children (Gr., sons) of 
th« living God." Gal. iii. 26—'* For ye 



are ali the cliildren (Gr., sons) of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus." 

The question now retums — If ali these 
hosts of the pure, the upi-ight, the holy, 
were also, as they unquestionably w^ere, 
in the Scriptural acceptation of that tenn, 
" Sons of God," how was Christ the only 
Son? The answer readily suggests itself, 
that " only Son" signifies deuì- as an only 
Son ; in other words, that it is equivalent to 
best-beloved Son. This conclusion, which 
1 have had in view ali along, is confirmed, 
nay, is independently established, by the 
remarkable fact, that the favourite child 
was called the '' only" Son, nay, even the 
" only begotten" Son, when there were other 
Som in the same family ì Thus we read 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 17 — 
" By faith Abraham, when he was trìed, 
offeredup Isaac; and he that had received 
the promises offered up his only begotten 
Son" As Abraham had another son, 
Ishmael, by Hagar; and six other sons 
by Keturah; Isaac must be called his 
"only begotten" (that is, "only") son, 
simply in the seise that he was his best- 
beloved son. Confirmatory of this is a 
remarkable passage in Josephus (Antiqui- 
ties, hook XX. eh. ii.) where he says of the 
king of Adiabene, "He had, indeed, 
Monobazus, his elder brother, by Ilelena 
also ; as he had other sons by other wìves 
besides ; yet did he openly place ali his 
affections on this, his only begotten son, 
Izates." Nothing could more completely 
strengthen our conclusion that " only be- 
gotten^' signifies neither more nor less than 
best-beloved ; so that, while God had, and 
ever has, hosts of other " Sons," ali the 
pure, ali the pious, ali the benevolent; 
yet is Jesus His only begotten, His only, 
His best-beloved Son, because in these 
high qualities he greatly transcended his 
brethren, and made unspeakably nearer 
approaches to the moral and spiiitual ex- 
cellencies of the Infinitely Perfect. 

B. E. B. MACLELLAir. 



Peace is an attributo of the highest power. 
Silence reigns throughout those enormous spaces 
where worlds travel on their way. Silence 
wraps that electric life which animates nature, 
and which is thus more powerful than when it 
is disclosed in thunder. A sea of silence lies 
around the Ihrone of God, and the Almighty 
speaks not, and utters no sound. So in this 
peace of a religious soul, there is evidence of a 
hidden power that is greater than any outward 
forc«. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN COMMON LIFE. 



{N Sunday eveiiing last, the Rev. C. 
Bearci, miiiister of Henshaw Street 
Chapel, Liver/.ool, delivered, in tbe 
Coucert Hall, Lord Nelson Street, 
an address on '^Good Govern- 
ment," being the first of a course 
of sìx Sunday eveniug acldresses on ''Chris- 
tianity in Common Life." There was a 
good attendance, and the addiess was 
listened to with mafked attention. 

The address appeared in the Livef-pool 
Mercuri/ of the 9tli January. W'e niake 
the following quotatious, which, we ven- 
ture to think, will be read with interest 
by ouT readers : — 

CHRISTIANITY, A WORKING-MAN 'S RELIGION. 

Now, for oue moment, look at the be- 
gimiing of Christianity, and ask yourselves 
whether or not it was intended to be a 
working-man's religion, or whether it was 
intended to be buttressed by church esta- 
blishments, and to be the «upport of 
thrones and arietocracies. Jesus Christ 
was the son of a car^jenter of Nazareth in 
Galilee. He was brought up in the cot- 
tage of a working-man — and, mind you, 
this is not with me, whatever it may be 
with many of my fellow believers, a mat- 
ter of theological device or economy: 
Jesus Christ is not, to me — I speak rever- 
eiitly of the opinions of those who differ 
from me — Jesus Christ is not with me the 
Almighty God come down from heaven to 
take human sha{ e : he is simply a man 
like myself , a man boni in honest wedlock, 
the son of poor, industrious parents. Tra- 
dition says — and in this case tradition 
may be trusted — that when he was a boy 
he worked at his father's trade. There is 
no i-eason why we should not suppose 
that he so worked until the time caino for 
hiin to go oiit into the world; that he 
eariied his bread honestly, as you earn it, 
hy the sweat of his brow. He had no 
great education. There were no schools 
and universities in those days ; at least, if 
there were, they were far away in Greece 
and home, not among the hills of Galilee. 
What did he learn? He learnt what the 
elders had to teach hiin ; he rcad in the 
grand old Bible in which we read now, 
and had the springs of patiiotic ardour 
uulocked in his breast by the stories which 
we teach our children at this day. Biit he 



lived with God. He grew up in the sight 
of God as a plant grows up fair and beau- 
tiful in the sun, and when the time carne 
that God put words on his Hps — ^words 
that were never to die — did he go out with 
any gi-eat apparatus of teaching, with any 
royal equipage 1 Nay, he walked from 
village to village, from town to town, ac- 
cepting the simple hospitality of the coun- 
try folk, talking with them in their streets, 
preaching to them in their synagogues, 
drawing the illustrations of his doctrine 
from their common daily life ; nay, he en- 
dured the hatred and the scorri of his own 
people by choosing out the most degraded 
clasaes for his conipanious, sitting down to 
nieat with publicaus, and not disdaining 
ofììces of love from the harlot. Think of 
him now, think of him as one of your- 
selves ; think of him as a man coming out 
of your own workshops with the word of 
God upon his lips ; think of him going 
about tiie streets of this great wicked city, 
seeiiig the gleam of purity in the poor 
prostitute's face, and leading her back to 
a life of purity and goodness. Think of 
him bere lookifig down with love and help 
upon the poor friendless drunkard, whom 
men bave given up as utterly worthless : 
think of a Christ like that coming and tak- 
ing him by the band and lifting him up 
into the possibdity of self-respect. This 
carpenter*s son, who lived with the people, 
who drew ali his life from the people, who 
accepted the hospitality of the people, who 
did not know from day to day where to 
lay his head, who was conteut to be a 
mendicant for the love of God and the 
work he had to do — is that a prophet of 
arìstocracies and heirarchies ? Is that one, 
do you tbi ik, whom working men cau 
afford to pass by, and not at least to listen 
to what he has to say ? It seems to me 
the strangest and most melancholy of ali 
changes, that men of Christ's own craft — 
the men by whose side he might bave 
worked if he had been with us now — 
should be passing by on the other side and 
saying, " What bave we to do with thee?" 

THE KINaDOM OF GOD. 

Now, there was one doctrine which 
Christ had perpetually upon his lips : he 
was always talking of a kingdom. Some- 
tiines he called it a kingdom of God, 
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Bometimes he called it the kingdom of 
heaven. It was the object of his commg 
upon earth to set on foot and inaugurate 
that kmgdom. He be^s his public min- 
istry in St Matthew's Gospel by declariug 
who are the subjects of that kiugdom. 
They are the meek, they are the poor in 
spirit, they are the peacemakers, they are 
the moumers, they are, in short, the great 
mass of undistinguished obscure men — 
men like you and me, my friends, who 
bave no claim to be looked upon with 
favour by the rich and the great, but who 
for ali that bave got hearts to love 6od 
and men, and conscieuces to do God's 
work, and a desire to make our life a little 
stronger and a Uttle better than it is now. 
There was to be no visible eutrance into 
this kingdom; it was to reign in men*s 
hearts, it was to make a change there ; it 
was to abolish selfishness, it was to do 
away with pride and cruelty, it was to 
substitute pity and forgiveness for the 
harsher qualities which then led men to 
fame and fortune. Above ali, it was to 
cleanse the life at its very issues, and to 
n^ke men pure and good, loving God and 
doing His will. And Christ's great idea 
for the renovation of society, one which he 
expressed over and over agaia in different 
parables — ^in the parable of the leaven 
hidden in the meal, in the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed — was this, that 
there was no earthly way of reforming 
society except to reform the individuai ; 
that if he could only gather round him just 
two or three faithful hearts — ^men who 
were penetrated with his spiiit, men who 
for the sake of him would tr^ to serve 
God in their day and generation — ^that 
little by little the fire would spread, as it 
runs among the stubble, and the gospel 
would bave its widened way, and the 
kingdom would grow and extend, and ali 
at once men would find that if they loved 
God, and that if they loved their brethren, 
with theb: whole hearts, the entire work of 
renovating society would be at an end, 
that, if only this were so, aU the evils of 
that day — ^yes, my brethren, and ali the 
evils, and the woes, and the sorrows of 
our day too — would disappear like the 
mists before the moming sun. 

HOW INTEMPERANCE IS PRODUCED. 

I believe that a very large part of the 
intemperance of this town, and of ali other 
towns like this, is just simply produced by 



.the unhealthy conditions under which 
people live. When a man hasbeen sleep- 
ing in a room perhaps with seven or eight 
people more, young and old — a small room 
with, you may be sure, a bag up the 
chimney, and, in ali likelihood, newspapers 
pasted round the Windows, in order that 
there may be no communication with the 
outer aii" — when in this way he has been 
breathing diluted poison for so many hours, 
he gets up next morning — ^how? Why, 
with a feverish skin, an unref reshed head, 
and a throbbing heart; and he has to go to 
the ginshop round the corner to get some- 
thing to put him in tu ne for his work 
before he can begin. You may find thou- 
sands of iastances of this kind for yourself . 
They are too common in our daily life. 
But, then, on the other band, I am per- 
fectly williug to admit that it is a triumph 
of human nature to get the better of those 
things ; but, alas, the too rare triumph ! 

WHAT CHBISTIANITT CAK DO. 

When I see some poor girl struck down 
by consumption, and wasting away ber 
life from day to day in some mean, com- 
fortless room, with but poor attendance, 
and knowing only too surei}' that the tide 
of life is ebbing away from ber heart — 
when 1 see ber hearing her recurring and 
increasing pains with perpetually aug- 
mented patience, affeòtionately thankful 
for the smallest attention of love, willing, 
even in the last extremity, to deiiy herself 
for the sake of others, and going at last to 
ber God with a smile upon her lipa and a 
hope in ber heart, then I see the triumph 
of the soul over the body, and what 
Christianity can do to make us independent 
of this poor fleshly integutnent in which 
we live. 



It is a most fearful fact to think of, that in 
everv heart there is some secret spring that 
would be weak at the touch of teznptation, and 
that is liable to be assailed. Feanul and yet 
salutary to think of ; for the thought may serve 
to keep our moral nature braced. It warns us 
that we can never stand at ease, or lie down in 
this field of life, without sentinels of watchf ul- 
ness, and campfires of prayer. 

We must die alone. To the very verge of the 
stream our friends may accompany us, they may 
bend over us, they mav cling to us there ; but 
that one long wave from Sie sea of etemity 
washes up to the lips, sweeps us from the shore, 
and we ^o forth alone! In that untried and 
utter sohtude, then, what. can there be for us 
but the pulsation of that assurance — ** I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me !" 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 

To THE Editor o» thb Unitàrian Missionary. 



Dear Sir, — If yoiir new Magadiie suooeeds in 
Btirrìng np our Congregations to the duty of 
makìng our Unitarìan opinions known to the 
larger classes who hold no opinìons or mistaken 
opinions on religion, it wiU, indeed, do a grettt 
work. I know of few more praiseworthy efforts 
than that of spreading religious tnith, whioh is in 
most oases the same as winning minds from 
painfol donbt, and perhaps from irreligion, to a 
trust in a good God. The gross errore of the 
so-called orthodozy are snch as to have driven 
nearly one half of our nation from the open pro- 
fesaion of religion, from teaching religion to tìieir 
ehildren, and from wishing their familiea to be 
religious. It is to these classes that we shonld 
more particularly address ourselves. And ali 
efforts in this direction will have as good a 
moral effect upon ourselves as upon our neigh- 
bours. Our most healthy Congregations are 
those that are trying to spread their opinions, 
and increase their numbers. Those that do not, 
may conceal their idleness and indifference under 
such remarks as that they do net like prosely- 
tizing, that they do not wish to shake the 
opinions of others ; they may be laige in their 
numbers, because they have an admired preacher; 
bat they have in them the seeds of decay. And 
fortunate it is f or us that the laws by which the 
world is govemed soon make n^lect of duty 
felt; suoh congregations always decline when 
the temporary cause of prosperity is removed. 

But ezhortation to efiforts has far less power 
than example has ; and if your Magazine oan 
supply US with the information of what the 
busy, active Congregations are doing, with a 



view to spread their Unitarianism, you will do 
US a Service. Such information cannot be too 
minute. Kothing is trìfling in a matter of im- 
portance. We want to hear what is being dono 
in doctrinal lectures, in Bible-dasses by the 
minister, in mutuai instruction classes, in tract 
distributing, in efiforts to win the Sunday School 
into the Congregation, making Congregational 
libraries, and spreading abroad our Unitarìan 
periodicals, and Unitàrian books. It is from our 
smaller Congregations that such hinta are chiefly 
to be gained. Their small numbers stir them 
up to the necessity of winning members ; and 
thus they are encouraged by self-interest to do 
what we ali ought to do from a senso of .duty. 
In a small Congregation we often find the whole- 
some religious zeal which often is wanting in 
the large Congregation. In a largo body d 
people, many are only f oUowing the stream. 
They do not go to their chapel in eamestness, 
but because others do. If they oonfessed the 
truth, they would, many of them, say with the 
post of religione indifference, 

" I go to Mecca with the caravan." 
And if the crowd took them to the tempie of 
Bimmon, I fear that some would go there. 
Now, a small Congregation is a body of wor- 
shippers who have the courage to quit the 
crowd. And it is from such that I think you 
may gain most information to encourage and 
guide our missionary efiforts. — ^Wishing you ali 
success, I am, yours f aithfully, 

SAMXnSL SHABFX. 

32 Highbury Place, 
ZdJan. 1872. 



THE SUNDAY SOHOOU 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS, SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, & POR SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 



Chbistianitt, as taught by Jesus, con- 
sists of a few great facts or prìnciples. 
To persons, who have been accustomed 
freely to thiiik over Jesus' words and deeds, 
the soul of Christ seems to have been fiUed 
with love. Love God ; and, Love man is 
his well known command. This is the 
Unitàrian way of looking at Christiamty ; 
but this, it is quite dear, is not the way 
the people we meet every day of our lives 
have been taught to think ot Jesus and his 



work. In England, the Prayer-book to 
many has the place of honor assìgned to it. 
In Scotland, the Shorter Catechism ; and 
the same is no doubt the case in the north 
of Ireland ; and in those districts little 
children are, in their early years, taught to 
regard the lessons thus given, from some- 
what different books, as the pure bread of 
Life." WecertainIydonotblamethose,who 
believe the creeds and catechisms of their 
churches to contain tìie trae loiowledge of 
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( Jhristiauity, f or wishing to teach their chil- 
dren their own view of trath. But it is 
not an indìcation of unkindness towards 
thein on our part when we earnestly desii-e 
to afford them something better. It is not 
much that the Uuitarian Sunday School 
Teacher requires to teach. But what he 
has to give should be presented ia such a 
way that the pupil will not fail to see and 
know the fact for him or herself. Let the 
teacher feel that it is a serious responsi- 
bility to attempt to give the- knowledge of 
God and of duty to the young. In taking 
a class for the first time, the teacher should 
do as a shopkeeper does when he takes a 
new business. Let him take stock of his 
class, gently and completely test them, in 
order to learn what ideas or thoughts they 
bave abeady been led to form of God, of 
Jesus, of goodness, and of duty. 

We- offer an illustration. Suppose we 
bave in a class a dozen children we may 
never bave seen before, but we hope to 
bave regularly as scholars. Perhaps one- 
half or more of them are strangers to the 
chapel. We may at once conclude that 
the children will bave already had given 
them a form of words at least to supply 
an answer to such a question as the fol- 
lowing, designed to test the conception 
the children bave of the cbaracter of the 
beavenly Father. We ask the question, 
" Does God love you when you do wrong 1 " 
The children will, in many cases, re- 
ply empbatically, No! With the class, 
now, we bave a real work to perform, 
— ^it is nothing less than to endeav- 
our, as disciples of Jesus, to set these 
children rigbt as to the way in wbicb the 



Heavenly Father regards tbebadly-behav- 
ing chiid. The child has a convictioa that 
the kiiidness of God towards it depends 
upon its own conduct. We do not ask 
whether this thought of the child is useful, 
but rather, is it true ? IIow are we to deal 
with our class? The New Testament offers 
US a help. We turn to the 5th chapter of 
Matthew, and ask the children to begin to 
read f rom the 43d verse to the end. If we 
feel we cannot say anything beyond the 
words of Jesus, we pass on to the 15tb chap- 
ter of Luke, readiug from the 11 th verse the 
story of the younger son who went so far 
away from bis Father, showing how the 
Father did not cease to love his child; 
or Romans xii. ; or 1 Cor. xiii., bere taking 
care to turn the word " charity " into 
" love." Then we make the application. 
Do not the children feel that, althougb 
their bad conduct .make their own mothers 
weep, yet their mothers could not help 
loving them ? Is not God, then, kind to 
"the unthankful and the evill" This 
lesson is one of the first that we should 
try to teach to a single child or to a Sun- 
day School Class. We do not expect that a 
class, such as we bave supposed, would 
thoroughly appreciate at first the important 
truth of God's unfailing love. Much de- 
pends upon the teacher, who will fall 
back upon this positiou when be or she 
wishes to give rise, in the souls of the 
children, to the pure emotions of f aith and 
hope. The work of a Sunday School 
Teacher is a noble one. We shall be glad 
to bear from any teacher who may bave 
found our remarks useful and suggestive. 



ANSWERS TO OUR QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 



1. CjTus, on allowing the Jews to return home, 
was preparing for an invasion of the great kìng- 
dom of Egypt; and the prophet describes the 
Almìghty as saying that he would give to Cyrus 
Egypt and Ethiopìa as a ransom for letting the 
Jews go free. This ransom was actuaUy paid to 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, who did conquer Egypt. 

2. Cyrus appolnted as his vìceroy or governor 
of Judea, Jerubbabel. Xerxes I. appointed Ezra. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus appointed Nehemiah. 
These three viceroys were ali native Jews. 

8. On the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib, 
Isaiah advised a resolute resistance. On the 
invasion by Nebuohadnezzar, Jeremiah advised 
Bubmission. In both cases the advice seems to 
have been wìse. Note. — In asking the second 
half of this question we unfortunately wrote 
Isaiah for Jeremiah. 

4. Athaliah was the only queen who reigned 



-over Judea. She gained the throne of Judah 
when Jehu had at the same moment killed 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Jehoram, king of 
Israel. 

5. By the Mosaic law a creditor might seize 
from a debtor every article of his clothing exoept 
his largo wrapping cloak. That he was obliged 
to leave with him as a necessary covering to sleep 
in at night. This is correctlyexpressed in Matt. 
V. 20. But in Luke it is misunderstood, and the 
lìnder garment is there spoken of as the one 
which would be last taken away from the man. 

6. In 1 Samuel viii. 15, the Israelites are told 
by the prophet that if they appoint a king to rule 
over them he will take the tythe of the pioduce 
of their fields. This is what Solomon probably 
did The tythe seems to have \ een a royal tax, 
which was, after a time, coUected by the Levites, 
and then claimed by them as their own. 
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QREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 




E begin with begging our pupUs 
to get themselves a Greek Tes- 
tament, aud Grammar; and, if 
not in reach otherwise, Gries- 
bach's Greek Testament, for Is. 
3d., may be had post free f rom II. 
Brace, 178 Strand, London; and Hamilton's 
Greek Grammar, Weale^s Series, price Is., 
can be had from any bookseller. 
But to our task. 

The little word the^ which in English 
serves us for ali nimibers, cases and 
genders, has in Greek twenty different 
variations. We give it below dedined (or 
showing its changes), first calling atten- 
tion to the curious circimistanoe of the 
Dual Number, or a different way of spell- 
ing a word when exactly two are meant, 
from the same word when only one or else 
several are spoken of. 

For pronunciation — Remember the as- 
pirates, thus sound the nominative singular 
ho^ he^ toe, and the nominative plural Aoy, 
Al, tay. WTien ai occurs, sound it i, thus, 
dative plural f eminine, rtus to the^ sound 
tice^ as in the word nice. Sound the long 
a in Tav of the^ strong as in our words ione, 
alone^ while the word tov, spelt with a 
short o, is to be sounded as in tome, or 
tonsure. 

Notice the little i under each last letter 
in the dative singular, calle4 the iota sub- 
scripta, or i tmitten under; but it is not 
sounded. Originally it was the last letter 
of the word, and to show it was not to be 
sounded it got written below. 

The Definite Artide 6 The. 



Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 

Nominative) 
Accusative ) 
Genitive ) 
Dative ) 

Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accusative 



Singular. 




Mamsa- 
line. 


Feinliihi& 


Keatar. 


6 


ì 


TO 


TOV 


TTiS 


TOV 


Tt^ 


•m 


T<f 


TOV 


TTfV 


TO 



DuaL 



PluraL 




ol 


al 


Ta 


rav 


T<ÙP 


T»P 


TOIS 


rai£ 


TOIS 


TOV£ 


rag 


ra 



the 
of the 
to the 

the 



the 

f of the 
Ito the 



the 
of the 
to the 

the 



Greek has no indefinite article, so,^m 
translating into English, we often bave to 
add the word a; but the definite article 
the, is sometimes one of the important 
words in a sentence, and must neither be 
lef t out, nor added. Our lesson below has 
several places where it makes no difference 
how we translate it, as whether we say 
the wìnd, or a tvind, the rock, or a rock; 
and the Authorised Version says a rock 
where it should be the rock, and the 
mistake is unimportant ; but we shall in 
future lessous come to passages where it 
is of the highest importance. Now, we 
will turn to the lesson below, and notice 
when we meet with it there. 

Matt. vii 24. 

I IlOf OW ÒOTlg aKOVd flOV TOVg 

Erery [one] therefore who heareth of me the 
\oyovs TOVTovt, Kat iroiri avTOVg, òfioiaa» 
words these, and doeth them Iwillliken 
'avroy apòpi <f>povtfiff éarir ^#codo^i}<rc 

him to a man prudent who built 

*Trfv oiKia» avTov ctti nyy irtrpav Kai 
' the house of him npon the rock; and 
* KaTi^rj ij Ppoxrjj Kai rj\6op ol iroTOfxoi^ 
downwent the rain, and carne the floods, 
fi «ecu nrvfwra» ol aptfioi, km irpoa-errtarop tji 
and blew the winds, and feU upon the • 

"f OiKia CKfLPH* K€U OVK cn€0€' r€^C/X€Xi6)TO 

house that and not itfeU; ithadbeenfounded 
%yap Ciri n/y irrrpap' Kai nas 6 

for upon the rock. And every the [one] 
9aKovap fiov Tovs \oyovs tovtovs koi flff 

hearing of me the . words these and not 
loTTOLOùP avTovs, òfjLOKodrja-rrÙL avòpi Ì^^P<^^ 

doing them, shaU be likened toaman foolish, 

II OOTtff Ij^KOÒOfirjO't TTfP OLKiaP aVTOV €«"4 TTfP 

who built the house ofhim upon the 

liafifjiop' KM KOTt^ri ri PpoxO, Kai rjXBop 

Band; and downwent the nùn, and carne 
»8 ol TTOTafioij Kai €7rpfV€rap ol ayc/iot, km 

the floods and blew the wiuds, and 
u «rpoo-rjco^av 177 ouct^ €K€ivy km rjt€€rv 
beat upon the house that ; and it fell ; 
là Kai fip VI nT^ais avn/f ftryoXi;. 

and was the fall ofit great. 

Here we bave the woi-d the seventeen 
tunes, and with six different variations in 
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WJio are io do the Master^ 8 Work ì 



the Greek. Notice, on linea 6 and 14, the 
word rri the has the iota mhscripta of the 
dative case, and that in both places the 
two next words have the iota alào under 
them, marking that they also are in the 
dative case. So, on linea 1 and 9, the 
two words following tovs the^ both end in 
the same three last lettera that the aiticle 
does, marking that they are ali in the same 
case, accusative, masculine plural. So, 
also, each time oì the occurs, the noun that 
follow ends with oi, showing it is nomin- 



ative masculine plural. And now we wUl 
set our pupils during the month to leam 
the Artide by heart. It will be ìnvaluable 
at e very turn. When you know the article, 
you know the endings of many adjectives, 
pronouns, and even nonna. For very 
many of them are declined with their 
endings like the Article, except the first 
word 6 gets changed into os. 

Next month we hope to talk a little 
about the Verbs. 



WHO ARE TO DO THE MASTER'S WORK? 



P^^N the course of a conversation held 
^\ lately with a member of one 
'ÌjJj^ of our large Unitaiian congrega- 
q)^ tions, we were led to express our 
^ views with reference to the respon- 
sibility resting upon those who 
have obtained for themselvea a knowledge 
of the Unitarian thought of Jesus and bis 
good news. We thiiik they may not be 
unworthy of the attention of our readers. 
It is a well-known f act that in many of our 
churches there are men and women of high 
culture, possessing great power for receiv- • 
ing the deepest rehgious sentiment. We 
sometimes bear one of these expressing 
strong attachment to a minister because he 
is able to pour into their willing minds the 
result of bis study and thought on the 
great theme òf religion. Regret is ex- 
pressed if through sicknesa or other cause 
the regular minister's place needs to be 
fiUed by a stranger, possibly a man of less 
culture or less religious fervour. 

We wish to look at this subject as it 
might appear in the presonce of Jesus. 
Then, ought any devout Christian, who is 
sensible of the blesseduess and vaine of the 
gospel, to carry into the church,— in which 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the care-worn and the happy, the 
poor widow and the glad wife and mother, 
the lonely orphan and the family without 
loss, ali meet as members one of the other, 
— an intensely selfish feeling, and expect 
to receive, even though it might pass like 
empty soimds over the unfurtuuate and 
ignorant, the highest expressions fitted to 
convey, in a subtle and poetic manner, the 
thoughts which he alone can love and 
thoroughly appreciate? The words of 
Jesus remind us of the answer, " I came 
not to cali the right^ous but sinners to re- 



pentance." We cannot help thinking it 
is an error on the part of those who 
have, through the favourable circum- 
stances that have attended their lives, 
beeii led into the Christian Church, to 
in any way divert the healing waters of 
the river of life into artificial channels to 
adorn the homes of the few, while the many 
periah for want. The question we ask is 
simply, " Who is to do the Master's work ?" 
Who is it that must take the bread to the 
perishing? Can it be expected that the 
men who are termed the ministers of Christ 
can do ali the work ? We fear it is often felt 
that the Christian minister is regarded as 
the only person upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of bringing home to men the 
ueed of piety and love. And never does 
this appear with more melancholy force 
than when we bear the complaint, " Mr — 
is to preach to-day, therefore, of course, I 
shall not be in my place." Mr — is per- 
haps not to blame for bis defects. The 
vacant seats may help to increase the 
roughness of bis voice, and add to the 
nervousuess of bis utterance ; and those of 
the congregation who come in ali weathers 
and to ali preachers will perhaps notice the 
absence of the selfish Christian. We would 
indeed hope that there ia no conscious 
neglect of Jesus' request to bis disciples, 
to givo as freely as they had received, 
ofteutimes chargeable to those who project 
their individuai desiies beyond the necessi- 
tiea of othera, who have not been blessed 
so abundantly. Possibly it would be a 
help to a minister if he were assured that 
the most devoted of bis people deaired he 
would even ignoro their presence, that 
those for whom Christ came might be fiUed. 
Let US ali be "labourers together with 
God." 
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MISSIONARY WORK. 

Fr<jim our Ovm Correapondentt, 



GLOSSOP. 

It has long been thought deirable to make an 
effort to establish a Unitarian place of worship in 
this town. Accordingly, a serìes of lectures on 
Liberal Christianity are being delivered under 
the auspices of the East Cheshire Christian Union 
in the Town hall. The first was given by the K ev' 
S. A. Steinthal, on " AFreeand Honest Theolojry 
the Want of the Age." This was foUowed by the 
Kev. J. Black, on •♦ The Religion of the Churches 
Tested by the Teachings of Jesus ; " by the 
Rey P. H Wicksteed, on "The Bible ; " by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, on "Human Nature and 
Salvation ;" and the " Unity of God," by the Rev. J. 
K. Smith. AH these lectures bave been well at- 
tended. At some of them there were over three 
hundred persons present. At the dose of each 
lecture questions were allowed to be put to the 
lecturer, and many availed themselves of the op- 
portumty. In several instances Tcry animated 
discussions bave been carried on, both by ortho- 
dox ministers and laymen ; and in order to dis- 
CU88 the subjects more fully, the Revs P H 
Wicksteed and H. E. Dowson were asked to givé 
their opponents two more evenings, as they would 
be better prepared to meet them ; to which re- 
quest the revs. gentlemen readily assented. We 
bave also been lectured against in the town ; and 
letters bave appeared in the locai papers, setting 
lorth what the writers consider to be the unrea- 
Bonable and unscriptural doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism. Theeffortsof the platform bave been fol- 
lowed by the distribution of a large number of 
tracts. We hope that these lectures will lead to 
tue estabhshment of a place of worship in this town. 

WALSALL. 
, We are glad to know that good missionary work 
is bemg done at Walsall. The chapel, which had 
been closed for four years, was reopened six 
months ago by the Midland Christian Union, who 
appomted the Rev. W. W. Robinson their mission- 
ary. A large number of controversial tracts bave 
Deen put mto circulation,declarationsof the Uni- 
tarian faith posted about the town, courses of doc- 
innal lectures delivered, classes formed, one for 
tue Btudy of the Greek Testament,-and the result 
js, tnat a oonsiderable number of inquirers bave 
Deen mterested, and in the evening a congregation 
ot from sixty to seventy adults, most of whom 
to^lTh^^^ ^ of our faith six months ago, is got 

One feature of the Sundav evening lectures is, 
we tmnk, worthy of general adoption in opening 
wp new spheres of Unitarian effort. It consists in 
requesting those who wish for more information 
on any of the subjects lectured upon, or the eluci- 
aation of any doctrinal or textual difficulty, to 
propose it to the minister in a written form, with 
jne promise that it shall be taken up or commen- 
nrlT" *^® foUowing Sunday evening. It has 
pmed v^ Buocessf ul at Walsall. ^ 
befn oT7S ^'JSlit to say that the offertory has 
«een adopted almost from the beginning of the 
«jmces.and yields more than the congregation has 
w any time subscribed for the last twenty years. 



COUPAR-ANGUS, SCOTLAND. 
ìJll ?h? U V'^' understands that the mem- 

hU seBsion. mue.tìn,ì^':X\it^Ìr^C^'', 
from the communiou-roll. »w ^is name 



IRELAND. 
Bramo the last month, the efforts to revive the 
cause at Ballymena bave been contkiued with 
greater prospect of success. An arrangement has 
been made with the Rev David MattefoT Bally! 
money, to conduct the evening serico' for1!fo 

livered-o'^t t^^ZT^ ^^ ^^"*"^^« ^^^« ^^^ de- 
bv the R«v T P '"ci?"''?^ Presbyterian Church, 
sfrpl Pif7* i' V • ?J^^?f ' ^'^^^ *^e other in York 
Street Church by the Revs. J. Jellie, J Orr D 
Gordon, D. Thompson, W. Hall, and D Matts 
faclr^ '* *>^t^ «turche; was veiys^tL: 

In Downpatrick, the Rev. David Gordon who 
80^ t^o'?Kv *8^ ^PP^?^?^' assistant and "ucT^ 
fio^-lV- • ® ^' ^®^°^' ^^ ^en engaged in 

delivermg a course of lectures on variousinter- 

Mn^l^^f'- Mr Gordon has beerSelL 
the course by several ministers in the district. 

.n,^L^''^'^'* *>' ^^- ^^^^^ Thompson has 
commenceda series of services in the outlyine 

wrreMirrÌ^^\t"^«^- The first Sf 
was held in Meaburgh Masonic Hall, and was at- 
tended by about seventy persons. 

TVe have to express our thanksfor the man- 
ner m- which the ''Missionary'' has been 
received We can probably nmi' reckon upon 
asaleof2ooo. Several friends have kindly 
aidedus by subscribing for a dozen copies per 
month for distribution. Others have asked 
US to pve the " Missionari to suitable per- 
sons m Scotìandjor which they have seni us 
funds, 

We have also to thank those friends who 
havegtven us donations to assist in the brin^- 
ingoutof the'' Missionary:' There has beli 
found a general wiUingness to take our paper 
onttsbeingseen. If our present subscribers 
would ktndly bring it under the notice of their 
friends, we do not doubt but that the sale may 
be largely increased Two copies can be sent, 
post f ree for a year, direct from the Editor, 
for2s. 6d. ; one copy, is. 6d Chapd-keepers 
^^l^^ others who will undertake to sell the 

Missionary" can order it through Hall 6- 
Co,, 2S Paternoster Row, London, 

Copies of No. /. may stili be had from the 
Editor. 4 
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Unìvertalism — 2he Broad Creed. 



UNIVERSALISM. 

Throuoh the doctrines of UniTenalism, I ex- 
pect BÌn io be overcome. I have no hope for the 
race only as it ia the outcome of my faith. 
Wellington is said to haTe rested on a certain 
hoUow square, by which he won the great battle 
of Waterloo, after defeat was imminent ; and so I 
rest myself upon the doctrine of Uniyersalism, 
which with me is synonymous with Christianitj ; 
and through it I expect the world to be conquered. 
Do you Bay, I am using small weapons for great 
purposes ; that these doctrinoB are but the pebbles 
of the brook, which David will take to kill the 
Goliath of wickedness and sin. Look at them I 
See what they are ! Look at the doctrine of God*B 
Fatherhood 1 Ali denominations believe it, I am 
told, constantly. Yes ; but nevertheless, they do 
not believe it as we do ; for the doctrine of God's 
fatherhood means what Christ taught us in that 
beautiful parable in 15th of Luke : " What man of 
you, having a hundred sheep, if he lese one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wildemess and go after that wMch is lost, untll 
he find it ? " Mark the words— " until he find itJ* 
Not search nntil he concludes it is hopelessly lost, 
or until he is wearied and abandons the search ; 
He said no such thing as that ; but search " until 
he find it" Up amid craggy mountains; down 
into deep, dark ravines; in the teeth of the 
tomado,^search ^^ until he find it" sometime, 
Bomewhere. Then what? *'And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing. " 
Mark the langua^e again, — it is not mine but 
Christ's, — ** rejoicing more over it than over the 
ninety and nine that went not astray." And so, 
friends, if we hug ourselves in pharisaical self- 
complacency, and imagine ourselves higher in the 
regard of God than the poor drunken brother in 
the gutter, than the poor f alien sister, from whom 
we gather our skirts as we pass, lest contact be 
poUution, Christ has taught us dififerently, for he 
has taught us that God, who has ali that there is 
of love in his nature, — the love of father, mother, 
brother, sister, — a love that is infinite, eternai, 
«verwhelming and omnipotent, — Christ has taught 
US that God our Father will pass us by, who 
need no salvation, and hunt for the poor brother 
or the lost sister until he find them^ and then 
reìoice more over them than over us, who need no 
salvation. 

So, I say we mean more by the doctrine of 
€K)d*s fatherhood than do the other denomina- 
tions. But let me teli you that this doctrine can 
be believed by the world. The doctrine of God's 
fatherhood can penetrate down into the heart, 
when oppressed by sin, anxious, despairins about 
the future, going along through the world in the 
great trouble that comes to everyone, lonely, 
beset within and without. We cannot make our 
passage through life carrying this great seed- 
truth of God's fatherhood in our hearts and talk- 
ing it to others, without producine a good effect. 
^-Mre Livermore, at the Univerealiet CenUnary» 



If any one maintains ref orm as a substitute 
for Chnstianity, he attributes to.the stream the 
▼irtues of the f ountain ; he ascribes to the ar- 
teries the centrai function of the heart. For 
from Ghristianity beata the great p^e of tl^ 
world's hope. %■ 



THE BROAD CREED. 

IVuth is one ; 
And in ali lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
No scroU of creed its fulness warps, 
We trace it not by schoolboy maps, 
Free as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries. 
In Yedio verse, in dull Koran, 
Are messages of God to man ; 
The angels to our Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires. 

Nor doth it lessen wbat He taught, 
Or make the gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that his lips retold 
Some polrtions of that truth of old : 
Denying not the proven seers, 
The tested wisdom of the vears ; 
Confiirming with his own impresa 
The common law of righteousness. 
We search the world for truth ; we culi 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written soroll, 
From ali old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that ali the sages said 
Is in the hook our mother read. 
And ali our treasure of old thoùght 
In His harmonious fulness wrougfat, 
Who gathers in one sheaf complete 
The shattered blades of God's own wheat. 
The common growth that maketh good 
His ali embracing Fatherhood, 
Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of seU-sacrifioe, 
Where love its arms has opened wide. 
Or man for man has c'almly died. 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o'er the Master 's head ! 
I trace His presence in the blind 
Pathetio groupìngs of my kind — 
In prayers for sin and sorrow wriing, 
In cradle hymns of life they snng, 
Bach in his measure but a part 
Of the unmeasured Over-Heart ; 
And with a stronser faith, confesa 
The greater that It owns tìie less. 

Nor fear I aught that scienoe brings 

From ^(^rohinf; through mstterìal things, 

Content to let its glasses prove, 

Not by the letter^s oldness move 

The myriad worlds on worlds that eourse 

The spaces of the universe ; 

Sinoe everywhere the spirit walks 

The gardens of the heart, and talks 

With man as under Eden's trees, 

In ali its varied langoages. 

Why monm above some hopeless flaw 

When Scripture eveiy day afresh 

Is traced on tablee of the flesh? 

By inward senso, by outward sighs, 

God's presence stili the heart divines ! 

Through deepest Joy of Him we leam, 

In sorest grief to Him we tum. 

And reason stoops in pride to share 

The ehildlike initinet of a prayer. 

Whittier*9 Miriam. 
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JUSTIFIOATION. 

By the Rev. John R. Beard, D.D. 



gUSTIFICATION and justify are 
Scriptural terms of freqiient occur- 
ence. Latin in their origin, they 
are magical formulas by which 
ecclesiastical conjurors make men 
righteous while they are unright- 
eous, and clean while they remain unclean. 
When education in Eugland is something 
which deserves the name, the theological 
trick will be impossible. For what is the 
exact meaning of to '' justify" but to make 
just? and of '' justification" but the act 
of making just I Such is the root meaning 
of the terms, which, consistiug of the 
Latin jìistus (English, just), and facere (to 
make); Jacere is fouud in onvfact^ which 
thus means something mode or done ; 
heuce, too, our factory^ a making or 
working place ; — ^justification has for its 
first and essential import the idea of mak- 
ing a person just. This, the first and 
essential import, the reader must cleave 
to, not turning aside to any other, except 
on good and suflficient reasons. He must, 
moreover, be careful to accept the terms 
in their real meaning. " Just" with him 
must signify just, really just. And, in 
order that he may be sure that in the 
particular case the real meaning is kept to, 
he will do well to employ in its stead some 
synonym — ^that is, some word haviug the 
same or nearly the same sense. Substi- 
tute, then, righteous (a term which in 
Scripture often represents the origmal 
Hebrew and Greek words), and say that 



justification is making a man righteous. 
And, in order to be sure that you are not 
stili misled, ask, is the man whom you 
declare justified a righteous man? An 
unrighteous man he was, you say ; 
can you truly say that he is now a right- 
eous man ? If the auswer is " Yes," you 
are on the right road. If the " Yes" is 
not prompt and explicit, suspect danger, 
you are probably near some theological 
trap. For instance, suppose the answer 
to be — '' Well, hardly yet, but he will be, 
and in the sight of God he may be said to 
be." Here is the trap. The answer is a 
mere evasion. As a simp'e fact tfie man 
is not righteous, and whether he ever wiU 
be righteous is far more than your collo- 
cutor can teli ; there is, indeed, small 
chance of his being made really righteous 
under a system which has for one of its 
fundamental' notions this, namely, that 
God sees things the opposite of what 
they are, inasmuch as the unrighteous are 
righteous in his eyes. The same process 
of thought, and the same result may be 
obtained with the aid of the word virtuous, 
or the term morally pure. So long as 
a radicai moral transformation is not a 
consequence of justification, the process, 
whatever it may be, is but nominai. In 
other words, it is a species of theological 
legerdemain. By no means unconmion is 
this slight-of-hand in certain circles of the 
BO-called Christian Church. The Pope is 
called "his holiness," as the Queen is 
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called " her majesty," though he may be 
as little holy in tnith as the Queen is per- 
sonally majestic. In both, these are com- 
plimentaiy titles of oflBce. But can the 
ordi-iary Christian be satisfied with such 
chaff? On such chaff can the spirìtnal 
life be fed and nurtured into vital strengthl 
This titillar religion nins through the pop- 
ular Systems . It is embedded in the 
common doctrine of Atonement. In popery 
it lives and riots. No matter how wicked 
a Pope may be (and some Popes hav 
been vefy wicked), yet is he not merely 
'' bis holiness," but he is holy. And so in 
every priest. In a " holy church " every 
being and every thing is holy — in this 
sense of the term holy — that is, as being 
c^onr.ected with a system which throughout 
holds and propagates officiai hoUness — that 
is eham holiness, outside holiness, unreal 
holiness, holiness — not of heart and life, 
but of position and privilege. It is the 
prerogative of every person in the papal 
priesthood to be called, accounted, and 
treated as holy, however unholy he may 
be. In such cases thefe is no justification 
at ali, but rather an intense inflation. 

Let US pass from these words of Latin 
origin, and take, as far as we can, to plain 
Saxon Bnglish. Here is one who claims 



to bave undergone the renewing process 
of justitìcation. Is he then given to truth? 
Do hìs neighbours account him a good 
man I Can he endure the test of doing as 
he would be done byf Does he give a 
fair day's work for a fair day's wages? 
Is he kind at houle ! Is he rough or mild 
in bis manner? Does he command bis 
tong-ue 1 Alas ! it is true that these quali- 
ties are commonly held to bave little or 
nothing to do with religion. yes ; a 
man may bave imdergone justification and 
yet be in the habit of breaking this or that 
article of the Ten Commandments, and 
care as little about the l eatitr.des as if 
they had never been uttered by Christ. 
What delusion ! What ruinous delusion ! 
The day of such hollowness is rapidly 
passìng away. The souls of men cannot 
be fed on words. After such meals they 
are hungiy , thirsty, and faint ; and but for 
the fear of Satan and the priest they would 
seek more satisfactory pasture. Cannot 
the reader do something to remove that 
fear ? The feast of f at things provided in 
the words and life of Jesus is as attractive 
as nntritious. Who will go out and com- 
pel the famishing to come and sit down at 
the table of " the Son of man ? " 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON AN ENDLESS HELL 



^^^^HE belief in an Endless Hell is one 
^vV^ 80 dreadful, and involves coiìse- 
of 







quences ot so senous a nature, 
that it is surprising any person of 
a sensitive mind should succeed in 
entertaining it. . It is tnily awful 
to think of human beings living on in in- 
tensest agony through a period of cease- 
less duration. Their pitiful condition, if a 
fact, would go to prove the Deity wanting 
either in power or in goodness. If there 
are to be creatures suffering torments for- 
ever, it can onl}- be because their Maker 
cannot or will not .- ave them ; and in either 
case the Divine character is made to suffer. 
And this unhappy alternative should -open 
the eyes of Christian people to the foulness 
of the popular doctrine as to the future lot 
of the sinful. If the power to save aU 
men is denied to the Deity, then an essen- 
tial attributo of Godhead is denied to him ; 
and if it is denied that he purposes to 
save ali men, then an equally essential 



attribute is denied to him — that of infinite 
goodness. 

** Goodness and being in the gods are one : 
He who imputes ili to them makes them none. " 

So said Euripides, and so say we. Good- 
ness and being mean the same thing for 
the Deity ; and as an endless hell is op- 
posed to perfect goodness, the advocates of 
I its existence are in reaUty guilty of what 
amounts to gross impiety. 

And further, is it even reasonable to 
think that those who are so fortunate as to 
get to heaven will be happy there while it 
is known to them that others — a vast 
number — are in a state of hopeless misery ? 
It would seem not. Rather is there good 
reason to think heaven would be only a 
miserable place under such circumstances. 
Every man whose heart beats true feels 
pity for those who are in pain and distress 
—feels a weight on bis own soul when he 
views a fellow-man hearing a burden of 
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sorrow, and is not satisfied till he has don© 
bis best to lìghten or remove it. And is 
it to be for a moment supposed that such 
a man would be happy in heaven while 
there was a single soni suffering pain 
eternai f Can we imagine that John 
Howard, yvhose life was spent in relieviiig 
misery, could be happy among those who 
had gone up higher, with the thought 
perpetually haunting his mind that num- 
bers were suffering in another place with- 
out oue single ray of hope? We sliould 
do him immense injustice if we supposed 
it possible for him to be other than miser- 
able under the circumstances. And it is 
no wonder there are minds that recoil at 
the thought of having to go to heaven if 
there is to beau eternai heUalongside of it. 

" It will not take a heaven 
Haunted by shrìeks of far-off misery," 

says George Eliot ; and every one whose 
heart is not unacquainted with pity will 
readily respond to his sentiment with a 
sincere Amen. That seiitiment is a noble 
one. For a heaven so haunted would be 
no heaven at ali ; a.id to dwell in it would 
be a curse and not a blessing. 

And it would only be making bad 
matters worse to suppose, as some people 
do, that the saved will undergo a change 
which will render them insensible to the 
misery of the lost, or which will ever 
cause them to rejoice over the latter's bad 
state. Such a change would be a terrible 
misfortune. Iiisensibility to suffering is 
not accounted a commendable quality 
among living Christian people, and plea- 
sure at the sight of another person's pain 
is esteemed nothing short of diabolical. 
If, then, on reaching heaveo, a man is to 
be so changed as to possess qualities 



which are commonly esteemed as the verv 
opposite to virtuous bere, his goiug there 
caimot be justly cousidered a goiiig wp 
higher, but a going lower. To bave t<. 
cast off seusibility to suffering and miser^y 
would be to cast off what is noblest an(' 
divinest in human character. And we are 
justified, therefore, in declhiing to believo 
in an eteraity of pain and sorrow for ève»: 
a single human creatui-e. It is rational 
enough to beheve in future suffering. 
limited in duration — suffering that is cor- 
rectivQ — ^that is inflicted with a view to 
the ultimate good of the sufferer. Bui 
belief in an eternity of suffering involvef 
consequences too dreadful for us to adopl 
it. Surely a man will be permitted to be 
as good, as benevolent, as merciful, at the 
very least, in heaven as he is able to be 
on earth ; and surely the Heaveuly Father 
is as tender and loving as the most tender 
and loving of his own children. And thi- 
being so, the sinful will not be left to 
suffer for ever, nor their misery deprive 
the sainted ones above of peace and joy. 
The hereafter, it must be, will give scope 
for deeds of mercy and healing. 

"For aure, in heaven's wide chambers there is 
room 
For love and pity, and for helpful deeds : 
Else were our summons thither but a doom 
To life more vain than this in clayey weeds. ^' 

It is pleasant and edifying to think of 
the future life in this Kopeful manner. If 
we shall carry with us ali our noblest 
sentimeuts, our tenderest sympathies, if 
our hearts shall cherish their pmest affec- 
tions and continue to feel pity for the 
sorrowing, then heaven will be a happy 
and desirable place, and to enter it will be 
a real blessing. 



THE LIFE AND VIGOUR AWAKENED BY OONTROVERSY. 



1^1 R CHANNING said of himself, 
that he naturally shrank from coa- 
troversy, and that his doctruial 
sermons had been to him a work 
of duty rather than a pleasure. 
Now, since we ourselves are at 
times called upon in our several ways to 
take up the defeace of our religious 
opinionSy at the sacrifice of our ease and 
quietness, and it may be at the sacrifice of 
our other opportuuities of usef ulness, it is 



interesting to us to gather from the in- 
cidents of Channing's life that the Unitariau 
Coritroversy, into which he was so un will- 
ingly drawn, did more than simply answei* 
its purpose at the moment. It had a far- 
deeper and higher influence. The zeal 
and activity of mind which it called int j 
life presently returned back upon those 
who had exei-ted themselves in it, giving 
to them, and ali around them, a fresh 
sup^Jy of courage and strength. It is not, 
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too much to say that the new duties and 
unaccustomed work now laid upon him 
changed Channing himself from the quiet, 
painstaking pastor of a church in America, 
into one of the great leaders of religious 
thought, and of the religious reformation 
of the world, whose theologìcal writings 
have been translated into half a dozen 
different languages, and wili continue to 
be read, we know not how widely or to 
what distant time. The little history of 
the rise of the Unitarian church at Balti- 
more, and of the part Channing took in 
helping it forward, will serve to show the 
way in which one courageous effort made 
for the support of our religious opinions 
draws after it another, kindling Ufe and 
gathering strength as it goes onwards. 

So far back as 1785, in the days of 
Channing's childhood, and not long after 
Lindsey had given up his church-living in 
Yorkshire to preach as a Unitarian in 
Essex Street Chapel, London, Dr Freeman 
— ^the pastor of an Epìscopal Congregation 
in Boston, America — ^followed the attempt 
Lindsey had made to reform the Church 
Services, and, with the approvai of his 
flock, published a revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer for their use, and gave a 
course of lectures upon the doctrines left 
out in his new prayer-book. In fact, 
making this, the oldest Epìscopal Church 
in New England, somethiiig very like 
Unitarian. 

Thirty years after this, in 1816, at the 
time that Channing and his brother minis- 
ters in Boston were engaged in the Uni- 
tarian Controversy above alluded to, we 
find Dr Freeman going over to Baltimore 
to give some lectures on Rational Chris- 
tianity, and helping the people thei-e to 
establish a religious Society. These Bal- 
timore Unitarians built themselves a 
Chapel, and carved over the stonework 
the inscription in Greek, Ih the King^ 
eternai^ invùible^ the only wise God. They 
worked on for three years, filling their 
pulpits by supplies from a distance, until 
at last, finding themselves abie to engagé 
the Rev. Jared Sparks as a miuister, they 
sent to Boston to ask Dr Channing to 
come and deliver the ordination sermon. 

Upon so new and unprecedented an 
event as this, the setting apart a miuister 
to the work of teaching a doctrine that had 
hardly got for itself a uame in America, 
Channing thought it incumbent upon him 
to make an open, candid, and plain state- 



ment of the principles the new building 
was raised to uphold. The task could not 
have f alien into better hands. The sermon, 
clear in its reasoning, simple in itslanguage, 
and comprehensive in the truths it unfolds, 
was equal to the occasion ; when printed, 
it appeared even more powerful and con- 
vincing than it had done from the pulpit. 
It was re-printed by thousands, both in 
England and America, and was widely 
read. 

It was on his way home from this ^àsit 
to Baltimore that Channing stayed a short 
time at New York, and while stili warm 
with the ze^l kindled in him by the courage 
and activity he had just been wituess to, 
he preached a few times there to his f riends 
gathered together in a private house. 
From these services sprang a religious 
society, which afterwards grew into a 
Unitarian Chm-ch in that city. 

The movemeut in Baltimore which had 
80 markedly called Channing forth into a 
more distinct expression of his opinions 
than he had ever made before, had f urther 
an effect upon the rest of the religious 
world in America, by drawing more 
sharply the line of demarcation between 
those of Unitarian opinions and the 
churches around them. It revealed to 
both parties the ground on which they 
stood. The sermon was attacked by the 
theologìcal professors at Andover College, 
and defended by those at Cambridge. 
The whole religious community became 
interested and took a part with one side 
or other. And the Unitarians, as they 
now began to be called, were placed in the 
position of a distinct and separate sect. 



" We ouffht not to ascribe to God that which 
we should hate in a man." — Jeremy Taylor, 

" Not only to know, but to do according to 
thy knowledge, is thy vocation. " — Fichte. 

** When a man lives with God his voice shall 
be as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the 
rustie of the com. " — Emerson ; Self-^reliance, 

**Ov these doctrines" (reprobation and the 
damnation of unbaptised infants) '' it is not too 
much to say, that in the form in which they 
have often been stated, they surpass in atrocity 
any tenets that have ever been admitted into 
any pagan creed, and would, if they formed an 
essential part of Christianity, amply justify the 
term 'pemicious superstition,' which Tacitua 
applied to the faith." — Lecky; UitL of Europ, 
Morali, V. !,/>. 28. 
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No. 2.— THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



5 V E R Y one who considera the work- 
ings of the material universe and 
the course of human experience, 
must acknowledge that there exists 
some power superior to that of 
man. The question is, shall we 
cali this supreme power him or lY, shall we 
think it is a person or only a fate or law ? 
When we say we believe in the existence 
of God, we mean that we believe there is 
a Person who has caused and who 
governs ali we see around us. 

The essence of personaUty is the posses- 
sion of will and intelligence. No difficulty 
is felt in ascribing these attributes to a 
being perceived by our senses, if bis actions 
show that he puts forth voluntary effort 
guided by a perception of the ends to be 
answered by the means he employs. Even 
if our senses do not make us acquainted 
with his existence, if he has disappeared 
from the earth centuries ago, we believe in 
his being if we see marks of his intelligent 
actìvity. A traveller coming to a district 
now unpeopled, but finding there traces of 
dwellmgs, implements and cultivated lands, 
naturaUy concludes men once lived there. 
Is there any cause for cónfining this mode 
of reasoning to material beings I May not 
the same principio lead to the recognition 
of a spiritimi person ? The only reason 
against it is the determination to deny that 
there can be a being who has not bodily 
organisation, because, it is said, " we bave 
no experience of any rational creature with- 
out a material form." The answer is : — 
1. That millions of human beings say they 
have such an experience, when they f eel the 
influence on them of an imseen God. 2. 
That it is unf air to measure possibiUties by 
our own limited experience. We may 
therefore enter on the examination of the 
question without being prejudiced with the 
notion that there can be no God because 
no human senses perceive Him. 

I. AU nations in ali ages have believed 
in God. The supposed exceptions are so 
few, and are f ound among tribes with which 
our aquaintance is so slight, that we may 
say mankind as a whole have conceived the 



idea. This must arise from some peculiar- 
ity of human nature. Man feels his own 
weakness and ignorance, and wants some 
one, superior to himselF, to depend on. 
The child trusts in his parent to teach and 
guide and protect him. The man, especially 
in times of anxiety, pain and sorrow, looks 
in vain for the support he needs among bis 
fellow-men, and yet feels compelled to seek 
some support. Even the most sturdy self - 
dependence sometimes falters amidst the 
battio of life, and longs to find an overruling 
power which will not allow our efforts to 
be fruitless. — Not less inherent in our 
nature is the senso of awe in the presence 
of the infinite. This awe is produced, more 
or less, by everything that appears to us 
unbounded. The darkness of night, the 
starry heavens in their immensity, the un- 
trodden forest, the rolling billows of the 
pathless ocean, these produce an impressiou 
on the mind and heart. It is not that we 
fear anything in connection with them, but 
that they thrill us with a solemn senso of 
the infinite. From this feeling of depend- 
ence, and this awe in the presence of 
lufiuity, arises the belief in a Being on 
whom man may trust, who wiU take care 
of him and help him, and who is but dimly 
known, but partly understood, because his 
attributes are infinite. The seed of religion 
lies in every human soni ready to be called 
into vigorous growth by proper influences 
from without. Man instmctively believes 
in God without stopping to reason about 
Him. Both nations and individuals trust 
in and worship a Deity, long before they 
thmk of seeking any proof of his existence. 
But it may be said that this intuitive, 
unreasoning acceptance of a doctrine is 
delusive, and that we ought not to believe 
anything till it is logically proved. Yet 
there are facts that no one doubts, that do 
not admit of such proof. You believe in 
your own existence, not because there is 
logicai evidence of it, but because you 
feel it. The child believes in his mother's 
love, not because he has argued the matter, 
but because his heart teaches him concern- 
ing it. Our nature gives us a mind cap- 
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able of forming an idea of the Deity, and 
feelings fitted to receive and return bis 
love, and impels us by its spiritual instincts 
to look up to Ilim. And this naturai and 
instinctive belief, as ìt goes before ali 
appeal to logie in point of time, is superior 
to ali logie in power. The men wbo re- 
fuse to Usten to snob instincts on the sub- 
ject, and will only reason about it, commit 
as great an error as those "who are content 
merely to be led by feeling, and who 
denounce or ignore the use of reason in 
religion. 

II. But while the belief in the existence 
of God arises naturally within us, it is 
confirmed by the reason. It is right and 
wise that we should enquire what the 
reason has to say about it, and if it is 
found to be unreasonable or self-contra- 
dictory or opposed to the deductions of 
observation and experience, the conclusion 
must foUow that the spiritual instincts are 
mistaken. An a2)peal to argument must 
not make us forget that there is a teaching 
of consciousness on the subject, but it may 
be received as a valuable means of testing 
such teaching. The question is, Do human 
observation and experience show the pre- 
sence of Will and Intelligence in the over- 
ruling power of the universe ? To answer 
this, it is necessary to appeal to two laws 
of the human mind, which are generally 
acted on in the concems of every-day life. 
These are, " that activity arises from will," 
and '* that adaptation of means to an end 
is the mark of iatelligence." We become 
acquaintcd with these laws in the first 
instance by self -consciousness. We know 
that when we raise a band or walk a step 
it is a voluntary action ; that if we go to 
church or walk in the fìelds on a Sunday, 
it is because we willed to do one instead 
of the other. Whenever we pian any- 
thing, arrange sticks f or instance to kindle 
a fire, or sow seed that plants may grow, 
we are aware that it is by the exercise of 
thought that we see that the means em- 
ployed is fitted to produce the result 
desired. Hence we deduce the conclusions, 
which cannot be denied by anyone, and 
which we are perpetually applying : — 1. 
Wherever there is activity WILL is the 
origin of it. 2. WTierever means are 
adapted to produce a foreseen and intended 
result, there is intelligence. Con- 
stantly do men act on these principles. If 
soniething is missing we say, ''It can't 
bave go'.ie without hands," meaning some 



person, some being with a will must bave 
been at work. If we leave a box locked 
up and find it opened, no one can^persuade 
US that it has unlocked itself . If a question 
arise whether a certain criminal act is wil- 
f ul or accidental, the evidence as to whether 
the means taken pointed to the result 
determines if there was malicious design. 
If sailors landing on an unknown coast find 
a weU-contrived machine, they at once 
conclude that men bave been there before 
them, and not mere savages, but men of 
intelligence. The two principles are fixed, 
certain and undeniable. 

Apply then, these two principles to what 
we see and experience as to the workings 
of God in US and around us. In the 
material universe there is ceaseless activity. 
Plants grow, animals come into being, 
tides rise and fall, seasons change, pianeta 
revolve, from the smallest to the greatest 
parts there is Constant movement. The 
source of this movement, the cause of this 
activity must be a WILL. But in every 
instance the means used are adapted to the 
result to be obtained. Every science, ali 
study of nature, every moment of our lives 
shows proof s of this. They are so numer- 
ous and well known that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. The will that governs 
them is therefore guided by INTELLI- 
GENCE. Thus the reason, applying the 
naturai principles of the mind to the 
phenomena of the universe, confirms the 
belief in a personal God. 

There are two main objections made to 
this reasoning: — 1. That the "laws of 
nature" are sufficient to account for the 
universe without the belief in a God. 
2. That there can be no Will at the root 
of the material activity we observe, because 
it is uniform. The latter of these objec- 
tions I shall consider in the next artìcle of 
this series, the former I shall now answer. 
It is a favourite way of replying to 
questions as to the causes of phenomena, to 
refer them to naturai laws. " Why does 
an appiè fall to the ground ?" " Because 
of the law of gravitation." But law only 
means a mie or pian according to which 
some force acts, it is not the force. 
" Why is a murderer hanged ?" " Because 
of the law of England." But the law will 
not bang him, it is merely the rule by 
which judge, jailer and executioner act, the 
pian in accordance with which human wills 
are exerted. So the "laws of nature" 
are only the rules or pian by which certain 
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forces act. Gravitation means the mie 
that large masses of matter attract smaller 
ones, but the fact that it is so does iiot sup- 
ply the power which causes the fact,"^ and 
that power can only be supplied by Will. 
It is a great delusioni to use the word 
" law " by which we mean the reason why 
we expect a certaia effect, for the word 
*' cause" by which we mean the force 
which brings about the effect whether we 
expect to see it or not. 

There are some persons who, while they 
do not deny the existence of God, doubt if 
we can kuow anything about Ilim, and 
think it wiser to occupy themselves exclu- 
slvely with material concenis. But it is 
evident that if there is a Being who has 
made and rules ali things, it is desirable we 
should know ali we can about Ilim, and 
that to listen to the conclusions of feeUng 
and reason on this subject can in no way 
uufit US for earthly wock. The great 
majority of mankind, including thè wisest 
and the best, bave believed on Ilim and 
bave experienced benefit from such belief. 
Patient labourers at life's task who bave 
foimd f aith in God add worth and interest to 
the humblest employment. The genius of 



the artìst has been displayed in its noblest 
foim when it has been exercised witli a 
consciousness that it is the gift of God. 
Philaiithropists bave toiled, martyrs bave 
dled, life-long sufferers bave been snp- 
ported, sages and prophets bave taught, 
mourners bave found comfort, one genera- 
tion after another, in the belief in God. It 
is a bold thing to conclude hastily that ali 
this has been superstitirm and error. It is 
an uuwise thing to take for granted that 
we can know nothing about (jod whon so 
many of the noblest of our race bave de- 
clared that they knew Ilim, and that this 
knowledge was their greatest treasure. 

For these reason s then Unitarians make 
the first article in their religious faìth '' the 
existence of God:" — 1. It arisos spon- 
taneously in the human soul, founded on 
the naturai feeling of do[jendence and senso 
of awe. 2. It is confirmed by reason from 
the evidences contained in the material uni- 
verse of an active will guided by intelli- 
gence. 3, It is sti-engthened by experi- 
ence, individuai and general, and is found 
a comfort and blessing, accompanying ali 
that is highest and most beautiful in 
human effort, affection, and achievement. 



JOHN WKIGHT. 



THE BOOK OF RUTH, 



•SUR readers are ali familiar with the 
•interesting history of Ruth, of ber 
devotion to ber mother-in-law, of 
her patient good conduct in poverty, 
and then of her marriage to a rela- 
tion of ber late bus band, from 
which marriage King David wasdescended. 
New, the writer of a biography has usually 
some moral purpose in view, which he 
does not alwaj's clearly point out to the 
reader, in which case we bave to consider 
and find out for ourselves. 

Had the life of Ruth been written when 
Da\nd was a young man, who had not yet 
had an opportunity of making bis great 
qiialities known, persecuted by King Saul, 
or even at a later time, when bis power 
was weak and bis throne tottering, we 
might suppose that some friendly writer 
had written the life of Ruth to show from 
what virtuous ancestors he was descended. 
But the Book of Ruth was not written at 
tliat time. AH Biblical critica, including 
the Jewish critics, are agreed that it is one 
of the later books of the Bible, and that it 
was not written till four or five hundred 



years after David's death. At that time 
the great name of David could receive no 
further honour from such a history. Ile 
was the revered founder of a long line of 
kings. Hence we must look for another 
purpose as likely to bave influeiiced the 
writer ; and this we shaìl find in the cir- 
cumstances of the time when it was 
written. The Jews, after their return 
from captivity, had many of thera married 
foreign wives ; and these wives both Ezra 
and Nehemiah had ordered them to put 
away. But this cruel command was not 
approved of by every body. The prophet 
Malachi very distinctly blames it, saying, 
that the putter away is hateful to Jehovah. 
And the writer of the Book of Ruth seems 
to bave he^d the sanie opinion. He could 
confer very little additional honour upon 
King David by showing that 'he was 
descended from a virtuous great-grand- 
mother. But, on the other band, he could 
do soraething in defence of these foreign 
marriages by showing that the great King 
David himself was descended from a 
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A Few of the LAWS Relatingf to RBLIGHOUS AFPAIRS in BNGLAND. 

Arranged Chronologically. 



IIRECTLY we come to the open- 
ing of the Refonnation in England, 
the Acts of Parliament passed for 
the suppression of heresy and 
dissent form an important and 
instnictive part of the history of 
these early times, while the graduai relax- 
ing and repealing of these crael and un just 
laws, and the various steps made in 
acknowledgment of the rights of every 
man's conscience, and towards the estab- 
lishment of a complete religious equality, 
is one of the most encouraging signs of 
improvement in later days. The bare 
enumeration of some of those statutes that 
may be coUected together out of our ordin- 
ary books of history is enough to show 
this. 



1401. 



1408. 



1413. 



Act passed for buming heretics, 2 Hen. 
IV. e. 15. Wm. Sautree, clergyman, 
suffered under this act, probaoly the 
first case of buming for religion in 
England. 

A Decree passed that no unauthorised 
person shall translate the Bible. This 
is an endeavour to check the spirit of 
inquiry that Wickliflfe's translation of 
the Scriptures from Latin into English 
has given rise to. A century later, in 
1526, when Tyndale translated the New 
Testament from the origmal Greek, the 
prohibition seems to be stili in force, 
and he is obliged to go to Antwerp in 
order to print it in sai ety. 

Act passed for buming LoUards as here- 
tics, 2 Hen. V. e. 7. This law confìrms 
and strengthens that passed in the last 
reign. It continues in force above 200 
years, durine which timo we especially 
notice LordOobham bumed for LoUardy 



shortly after it is passed. In Edward 
VI.'s reign Joan Bocher, a woman of 
distinction and education, and George 
Van Paris, surgeon ; in Elizabeth's 
time, several Anabaptists, and under 
King James, Bartholomew Legate and 
Ed. Wightman were ali bumed to death 

Jl.j>. under it. 

1534. The Pope*s supremacy abolished in Eng- 
land and that of the King's established 
in its place by Henry vili. In the 
following year ^Sir Thomas More is be- 
headed for refusing to take the oath of 
the King's supremacy. 

1536. Henry Vili, publishes Ten Articles of 
religious belief. 

1538. Parliament publishes the Statute of the 
Six Articles, 31 Hen. Vili. e. 14, being 
an act "for abolishing diversities of 
opinion," and sentencing ali oppugners 
of the same to be bumed as heretics. 
These Articles agree in doctrine with 
the Church of Home. 

1642. An Act passed to prohibit the reading of 
the Bible to ali under the rank of gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen. 

1558. Queen Elizabeth comes to the throne. 
She narrows the terms of conformity, 
1 Eliz. e. 2. Out of 9400 clergymen of 
England, only 177 decline to tum Pro- 
testant and resign their livings. 

1562. A Committee of Divines revise King Ed- 
ward's liturgy, and publish the Book 
of Common Prayer and the 39 Articles 
in nearly their present form. 

1572. Act passed, 13 Eliz. e. 12, requiriujg ali 
clergymen to subscribe the 39 Articles. 

1593. An Act passed, 35 Eliz. e. 1, requiring 
attendance of ali persons upon the esta- 
blished worship of the Church. Num- 
bers of dissenters flv to Holland. Bar- 
row and Greenwood are put to death 
under this act. 

To be eontinued. 



UNITARIAN STATISTIOS. 



E bave no means of knowing the 
number of the worshippers in our 
Congregations at any time, and 
thns to leam how far they keep 
up with the increase of the 
populatìon in the United King- 
That valuable pubhcation, The 
Unitarian Almanac^ does, however, teli us 
the number of our Ministers, and also the 




dom. 



number of our places of worship, each 
year; and hence we leam something of 
our progress. This it will be safer to 
consider, not year by year, when accidentai 
irregularities in the retums may lead to 
mistakes, but after a. period of several 
years. We will compare the Aìmanac for 
the year 1865 with that for the present 
year ; and we will classify our respected 
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Ministers according to their place of edu- 
cation. We thus obtain the following 
table : — 

UnTTARIAN CoNGREOATIOKS, WITH THEIR 

Ministers, for 

Jan. 1865. Jan. 1872. 



York and Manchester Còlleges, 53 


56 


Home Missionary Board, 


34 


56 


Belfast College, 


39 


35 


Carmarthen College, 


22 


19 


Glasgow University, 


18 


12 


Dublin University, . 


5 


3 


Other Còlleges, 


27 


30 


Unknown, 


70 


70 


Total Number of Ministeri 


8, 268 


280 


Pulpits Vacant, 


23 


29 


Do. witli Supplies, 


41 


47 


Total Number of Unitaria 
Congregations, 


^].332 


356 



These figures certainly show little or no 
increase above that arising from the na- 
tional increase of population, which is 
about one per cent, per annum. The 
Ministers from other còlleges are those who 
have joined us from the orthodox bodies. 
Manchester New College furnishes its 
usuai number, which has been by no means 
lessened by the growth of the Home 
Missionary Board. The demand for Min- 
isters is shown by the numbers Pulpits 
Vacant ; which number is not likely to be 
diminished until Congregations raise theh- 



salaries. The activity of otir Lay Preachers 
is shown by the number of small rooms 
kept open by SuppUes. This is the num- 
ber which we should especially try to 
enlarge, bemg very sure that in due time 
such small Congregations will grow into 
large Congregations, and move up into the 
rank of Chapels with Ministers. 

The number of worshippers in these 
Congregations can only be stated accord- 
ing to each person's very limited means of 
observing. But as our Chapels have been 
sadly empty, we may reasonably suppose 
that, as they have had room for more 
numbers, and the Chapels have increased 
in number, there must have been at the 
sanie time some Uttle filling up of the 
empty pews. 

Our ne\^spapers have often discussed 
the question of how our Ministers' salaries 
can be raised. These figures, taken to- 
gether with the only safe answer to the 
enquiry, are rather encouraging on that 
head. Salaries are fixed by the known 
law of supply and demand. Every en- 
couragement given to open rooms for 
prayer and preaching, by means of laymen, 
is a direct help towards obtaining,a better 
remuneration for our Ministers. The lay- 
preacher is not the rivai of the Minister ; 
he does not stand in bis way ; but he 
creates a demand for him. During the 
last seven years the demand for Ministers 
has mcreased ; and hence salaries must 
assuredly be raised. 



QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 



1. Bay what is the sting and point in everj 
part of Stephen's speech, in Acts yii., which so 
exasperated his hearers that they stoned him to 
death for it. 

2. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
Paul says, that he had yisited them once, and had 
intended a second yisit (1. 15), and he giyes his 
reasons why he had not come a second time as 
proposed. But he ends his epistle with saying 
that he is ready to come a third time (xii. 14.) 
Point out in the life of the apostle, as related in 
the Acts, the occasion on which he might haye so 
written without any inconsistency. 



8. In what places m the Old Testament is the 
Book of Jasher quoted ? 

4. In one of the additions to the Book of Jere- 
miah, chap xxxi. 22, we read, " The Lord hath 
created a new thing upon the earth, A woman 
shall compass, or come round, a man." On what 
important occasion was the Jewish nation bene- 
fitted by a woman overpersuading a man ? 

5. Where m the Bible do we read of angels 
with names ? 

6. What were the High Places, which are so 
often mentioned in the history with blame ? 
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Check festament Class, 



GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 



THIRD LESSON. 



VERE Ì8 said to bave voices ; — 
Active, Passive, and (in Greek) also 
Middle ; — and to be in the Active 
Voice when it describes what 
sombody does, as / sat/^^^ they went 
up ;^ to be in the Passive Voice 
when it describes what is done to some- 
one, as having been placed;* and to be in 
the Middle Voice when it is either like a 
French Reflected Verb, I recollect myself^ 
as in the lesson below, themselves to have 
p'ctì/ed;* or, like a Latin Deponent Verb, 
it has a Passive spelling, but with an 
Active meaning. 

Also, in whichever Voice it may be, a 
Verb has Moods, just as a man may be in 
a talkative mood, a doubting mood, an 
imperative mood, or a pleasant mood. So 
a Verb is said to be in the Indicative 
Mood when it describes (indicates) or tells 
a history, as Igive thanks^ he was stinking^^* 
and this is the commonest mood of ali ; 
To be ia the SUBJUNOTIVE MoOD, when 
it is subjoined to, or dependent on, another 
verb, of which we will give examples in 
a future Lesson ; To be in the Optative 
Mood, when it expresses a wish ; but this 
is very Uttle used ; To be in the IMPERA- 
TIVE Mood, when it commands or en- 
treats, as Be thou merciful ;^* To be in the 
Infinitive Mood, when it has the word 
to before it, as to have raised ;^^ Lastly, 
to be one of the Partigiples, or in an 
Adjective Mood, when it ends in ing^ as 
humbling^ having stood}^ 

Also, in whichever Voice and whatever 
Mood a Verb may be, it has Tenses or 
times, — The Present ; the Imperfegt ; 
the Indefinite, called Aorist, which is 
properly the historian's tense; the Per- 
fegt, or completely past; the Pluper- 
FEGT ; and the FUTURE. 

Also, every Tense has Numbers, — The 
SiNGULAR ; the Plural ; and (in Greek) 
a' so the D UAL Number, which we noticed 
in the Artide. But this is very little used. 
And every Number has Three Persons. 
I, Thou, He, in the Singular ; 
We, You, They, in the Plural ; 
We two, You two, They two, in the DuaL 
Now, we will tum to the lesson below, 
and after reading it over, will notice in 

*»* The fignres refer to the number of the line in the Greek. 



which Tense, Mood, and Voice each of the 
Verbs is that we meet with. 



1 Av6p<tì7roi 
Men 

s 



Luke xviil 10 — 14. 

8vo avef^Tja-av €ts to 
two went up into the 

iepov TTpoa-ev^curOar 6 cts 

tempie-yard themselves to have prayed ; the one 
' Capterà tos, /cai ó €T€pos TtÀwi^s. 

a Pharisee, and the other a tax-gatherer. 

4*0 #a/3Mratos, (rraOets irpos cavrov, 

The Pharisee having been placed by himself, 

s ravra 7rpoa"qv\€.TO' 'O ^eos, 

these [words] was himself praying ; The God 

6 €V\apLaT(t} crot, òri ovk €Lfii ùxnrep 
I give thanks to thee, that not I am as 

7 01 Xonroi irtùv avOptoirtav^ àpTraycs^ 
the rest ofthe men, graspers, 

g aSiKoi^ fiotyoi^ 7j Kai ws ovros 

nnrighteous, adulterers, or even as this 

9 O T€X(j)V7fS* Nt^O-TCVù) 8lS TOV 

the tax-gatherer. I fast twice of the 

10 cra/3/3aTov, aTroSc/caro) Travra óo-a 

week, I pay tithe ali [tliings] whatsoever 

11 KTiofJLat, Kat ó reXtavrjs fiaKpoOev 
1 get. And the tax-gatherer afar off 

12 IcTTWS OVK TfOekcV OvSc TOVS 

having stood, not wished not even the 
is o<l>daXfiovs €LS TOV ovpavov ' cTTfjLpar 

eyes to the heaven to have raised; 

l^aXX' €TV7rT€V €IS TO OTrjOos avTov, 
but was striking on the breast of him, 
isAcywv *0 BcoSy lXaa-6rfTi fiot t(^ 
saying ; The Grod, be thou merciful to me the 

16 àfiapTtùXtp. Acyo) vjutv, KaTe/Srj ovtos 
sinner. I say to you, went down this one 

17 ScSl/CatCU/XCVOS €19 TOV OIKOV auTov, 

having been justified to the house ofhim, 

18 rj yap €K€lvos' oti Tras 
rather than indeed that [man] ; for every 

19 ó vyjrmv cairrov, Tait^ivtùO'qa-erai' 
the [one] exalting himself, shall be humbled ; 

ó Sé Tair^iviov eavrov, 

the [man] And humbling himself, 

^1 vyjrtaOrja-^Tai., 
shall be exalted. Digjtized by L^OOglC 
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Now, we wiH pick out from our text, 
first, the Verbs that are in the Active 
Voice, and write against each which Mood 
it is in, and which Tense ; and then do 
the same with those in the Middle Voice ; 
and then with those in the Passive Voice. 

Active Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 

ÉV^a/atcrTW,® airoSe/carw," Acyw." 
I give thankfl, I pay tithe, I say. 

Imperfect Tense, ct^titcv.** 

he was striking. 

Aorist Tense, 

theywentup, hewished, hewentdown. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense, Uacr^r/n." 
he thou mercifuL 

Infinitive Mood. 

Aorist Tense, eir2.pai}^ 
to have raised. 

Partioiples. 
Present Tense, 

saying^ exalting, humbling. 

Perfect Tense, «rrws." 

having stood. 

Middle Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, Kroìfiau^^ 
Iget. 

Imperfect Tense, irpocrrjvx^To,'^ 

was himself praying. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Aorist Tense, irpoa-^v^aa-Oai.^ 

themselves to have prayed. 



Passive Voice. 
Indicative Mood. 
Future Tense, 

Ta7r€tv(o^i/<r€Tai, ^ v\jr(ù6r)<r€Tai, " 
he shall be humbled, he shall be exalted. 

Participles. 

Perfect Tense, SeSiKaiùjfievoi.^ 
having been justified. 

Aorist Tense, (rraSeis.* 

having been placed. 

On looking at these Verbs we see that 
there are often two and even three English 
words to one Greek Verb. For where in 
English we put a Pronoun bef ore the Verb, 
as he or we^ and sometinies a sign of the 
Mood, as to or may, and sometimes a sign 
of the Tense or time, as shall or have^ in 
Greek the Verb alone shows ali these 
changes of meaning by changing the last 
few letters of the Verb itself . And this is 
what is meant by a Verb being declined. 

For ex ampie : notice that aU the Verbs 
in the Active, iLdicative, Present, Ist Per- 
son, end with a long w, which may be 
said to be equiv&lent to the word /; and 
that in the Middle Voice the same Ist 
Person ends differently. Notice that the 
Active Present Participles ali end in <dv, 
where the English words end in tng, 
Also, that the Verbs in the Future of 
the Passive Voice both end with O-qcrerai^ 
equivalent to shall he. 

Now, if our readers will match these 
few Verbs, by means of their final letters, 
against the pattern Verb in their Gram- 
mars, it vrill help to teach them to find for 
themselves another time the exact mean- 
ing of the Greek Verb they may want. 

Next time we hope to speak more about 
the final letters or Tense Endings, 



GEMS OF THOUGHT FROM DR CHAPIN. 



It is one of the gravest mistakes in the world 
to be looking for great opportunities. 

He who casts out and ìnsults a mother's love 
has reached the last degree of depravity. 

Chrìst's truth is the hìgher order of nature. 
It ìs the spiritual series of God's works which 
conoLplete the great whole. 

We reject Christ whenever we deny the dio- 
tates of ms blessed teachings, and go counter to 
his high and holy life. 



Mere compromising, covering up, is not peace- 
making. The bold assertion of the right is 
peacemaking. 

We pervert God's purpose when we tum a 
blessing, by the thought of its transienoy, into 
a bittemess. 

On this great battle-field of life, God sets the 
position, God arranges us, and puts us in our 
places. We may desert, we may run away, we 
may lie down ; but the position is not of your 
chosing, but of God's. 
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Our Piirpoae. 



OUR PURPOSE. 




HRISTIANITY not the prò- 
perty of Critica and Scholars, but 
^ the Gift of God to ali Men." This 
y is the title of one of the Lectures 
given thirty-three years ago, in 
Liverpool, in defence* of Unitariaiiism. 
We have frequently been stnick with the 
ti-uth of this statement. It is, however, 
one thing to say what is right, and another 
t-o set in operation the means for attaining 
such a desirable result, as the reception by 
ali men of the gift of God. The Unitarian, 
in holdhig to the position that nothing is 
essential.in simple Christianity which can- 
not be traced to those teachings of Jesus 
that are of general application, has an 
advantage over tlie advocate of the popu- 
lar theology, who, in the first place, finds 
it necessary to insist upon men taking for 
granted the decisions of critics and scholars 
as to what Christianity is. The Unitarian 
takes his hearers at once to Jesus. The 
orthodox teacher first imposes restrictions 
upon the mind of his disciples, and then 
has the audacity to assert that, in the 
Parable of the Prodigai Son, for instance, 
Jesus does not include aU the facts which 
Telate to the reconciliation of man to God. 
Notwithstanding his superior advantages, 
.the Unitarian has often stood too much on 
the defensive, and has been jealous of his 
reputation as a " scholar and a critic," 
Aud, accordingly, the very lecture to which 
we have referred is addressed substanti- 
;ally to " critics and scholars." 

We do not deny that it is desirable for 
Unitarians to be competent to examiue 



and refute error. But this has been done, 
over and over again. If any one wishes 
to test the truth of this remark, if he has 
access to a Unitarian Chapel Library, a 
glance through the volumes of the Monthly 
Eepository^ The Christian Reformer, The 
Christian Teacher^ ^c, ^c, will reveal how 
completely the whole debateable ground 
has been gone over. 

We may see the results in the content 
and cairn which is discovered in Unitarian 
congregations throughout the country, un- 
troubled by science or scepticism. Believ- 
ing in the reahty of religion, the power of 
prayer, and having the hope of immortal- 
ity, Unitarians have entered into their rest. 
It is no doubt the case that those who are, 
for a long period, required to do almost 
everything in simple self-defence, find, 
when they are relieved from this neces- 
sity, that their " vocation is gone." They 
shrink from what seems to be an interfer- 
ence with the opinions of others. But 
how can any Unitarian, when he sees the 
working-classes, and the gomparatively 
ignorant, so far as they receive any 
religious impressions, — are entirely at the 
mercy of those whose misfortune it is to 
be the instruments for perpetuating the 
audacious speculations of "critics and 
scholars." In the Missionari/ we invite 
the co-operation of our brother ministers, 
and other friends, to make it clear to the 
poorest and most unleamed, that it is a 
blessing to take Christianity alone from 
the lips of the Teacher, and to cast aside 
the catechisms and creeds which have 
grossly perverted the simple gospel of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Parable of 
the Prodigai Son. In fact, to do for the 
common people what hitherto has been 
done only for " critics and scholars." 



THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 

THE TEACHER. 



IJHE aim of the teacher who desires 
to faithfuUy use the opportimity 
that is afforded him in the Sunday 
School should be to plant in the 
minds of the children the seeds 
religious life. It is plain the 



teacher must himself be religious. We 
do not forget that there is in Sunday 
Schools a great deal of mere hard mechan- 
ical utterance of sounds, a reading of 
chapters from the Bible or other books — 
the teacher often being merely a detector 
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of mispronunciation or iiiattention. We 
ehall not wasfce words in blaming this 
state of things, — our purpose is rather to 
bring home to the judgment of the teacher 
the knowledge that a serious responsibility 
resta upon him to settle in his own miad 
the important question, Am I doiug ali 
that I might do to influence the future 
live 8 of my scholars in the direction of 
piety f When the teacher feels the relig- 
Gus importance of his posltìon, an impulse 
Ì8 given to his efforts, which the most 
mdifferent of his scholars will feel and 
remember. Earnestness and euthusiasm 
are not out of place in one who iieeds to 
convince the young that religion is a 
reality. 

Perhaps some teacher after reading our 
remarks may feel discouraged because he 
ma/ ne ver bave regarded his relation to 
the children he has been led to teach as 
one of deep responsibility. But to such 
we would earnestly appeal, to henceforth 
make it a matter of principio, and to 
endeavour to do his part in the cause of 
righteousness. However, the duty of un- 
derstanding the relation in which persons 
advanced in life sustain to the young does 



not alone concem Sunday School Teachers. 
In workshops, places of business, offices, 
where young persons are introduced to 
leam a trade, or to labonr, very much de- 
peuds upon the characterof the men these 
youths are brought luto contact with. 
We know that the dark side of this picture 
is black enough ; and we fear that often a 
boy learns lessons in vice from those who 
ought to influence him for good. We do 
not hesitate to assert that every person 
who is brought into any sort of relation- 
ship with the young is under the most 
seiious moral obUgation to refrain from 
giving the least eucouragement to anything 
that might degrado and debase the minds 
or hearts of those who depend so much 
upon the precept and example of their 
elders. At ali events, let the. Sunday 
School teacher and parent fully reaUse 
how much is eutrusted to their charge, 
when young minds are before theoi to 
receive knowledge; and pure souls, in which 
may be deeply planted the seeds of moral- 
ity and pure religion. We would recom- 
mend tìie reading of Dr Channiug's 
discourse on the Simday School to ali 
Sunday School teachers. 



NOTES ON JOHN I. 1-17. 



jS^^ E S U S so intensely realised in his 
WX own experience the Sonship of the 
^;^^ human mind to the Divine mind, 
^^'^^ that he not only gained power to 
^ cali that spirit of sonship up in 
other souls, but sent it as a sort of spirit- 
ual force or sh(3ck down through the ages. 
The intensity with which he realised it in 
his own life caused him to be called by his 
followers The Son of the living God, the 
first-born of many brethren. His follow- 
ers were mainly of two kinds : Jews and 
(jraecised Jews ; or, afterwards, Hebraised 
Greeks. The Jewish Christians, faithful 
to the genius of their race, dwelt more on 
the moral side of the Divine mind, and 
spoke of it, when regarded as acting on 
human souls, as Holy Spirit, The Gentile 
Christians, on the other band, in whom the 
intellect was stronger than the moral na- 
ture, fixed their attention rather on the in- 
tellectual side of the Divine mind, and 
spoke of it when active in creation, or in 
human heai-ts, as the Divine Word, 
When, therefoie, they sought to express 



their senso of Jesus' Sonship to God as the 
source and secret of his spiritual richness 
and force, they phrased their teachings 
according to the bent of their genius. The 
Hebrew Christians spoke of him as having 
been flooded with the Holy Spirit at his 
baptism. Some, not content with thi^ de- 
scription, dated back his inspiratiou from 
his baptism to his birth, and said he was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit. Hence the 
legend of the miraculous birth from a vir- 
gin, perhaps originally not meant to be 
taken as history^ but so taken by the blind 
ignorance of lat-er days. Those Christians, 
on the other band, who were influeaced by - 
Greek culture, said he was " The Divine 
Word " " made flesh," i.e., that his iiispir- 
ing influence was the Divine Creative 
Word. 

Both the Hebrew "Holy Spirit" and 
the Greek " Divine Word " seem to me to 
mean one thing, viz., that side of Deity 
which can come into contact with human- 
ity, and with creation generally. The ITe- 
brew plainly means God himself when he 
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Missionari/ Wovk, 



speaks of " Holy Spiiit." The Greek 
seems, but only seems, to divide the Di- 
vine nature by ex pressing this active side 
of Deity as an "emanation " or "sou." I 
do not see, theref ore, why " it " should be 
givea in the translation instead of '^ Illm." 
In the mouth of a Gi-aecìsed Jew the 
phrases '' Word," " Logos," or " Only-be- 
gotten Son," are modes of dìstinguìsliing 
Deity acti ng on the universe frorn Deity 
resting, iiiactive, and apart therefrom. 
Thus he is called, in " The Epistle to the 
E ebrews," " a ray flung off from the Divine 
glory ; " or " the impi essed image of God's 
essence," where the simile is taken from 
the image impressed on a soft substance 
by a seal. The two methods of viewiiig 
the Divine action are corabined la the 
phrase the "wisdom" of God, yea, the 
'' power of God unto salvation." As we 
know, the " Church " passed into the hands 
of the Gentiles; the Jewish Chris tians 



were shut out as " Heretic^ ; " and the 
Greek method of conceiving the irjspira- 
tion of Jesus becanie " orthodoxy." Sooii, 
however, the Hebraic method re-entered 
the Church, no longer recogiìised indeed 
as the equivalent of the Logos doctnue, 
but as its complement ; and " God the 
Holy Ghost " berame the third manifesta- 
tion (person) of Deity. Thus the Tri.iitar- 
ian 8(.'heme was filled in, the Father the 
Substance, or, as we should now say, the 
Essence of Deity ; and Gol coming iu 
contact with creation in his two aspects 
of Mind t.e., intellectual as Woi^d or Son; 
and inorai as " Holy GJiost^ 

To Moderns, this is a very round about 
way of conceiving the simple fact that in 
Jesus was a Divine SoMsliip attaiued, and 
a power of calling forth that Divine Son- 
ship in other souls, to which the world 
knows, or, at least, has not hitherto shewn 
a para Ilei. K. P. 



MISSIONARY WORK. 



LONDON. 

The season is now come that is most fayourable 
for lectures and evening meetìngs. The Confer- 
ences at Stamford Street have been continued on 
Fridays ; and the subjects of everlasting punish- 
ment, and the import of the word " hell," have 
excited more than usuai attentìon. The m&jority 
of the audience and of the speakers, who have to 
defend the prò and con of the subject alternately, 
are of the orthodox community. {Some would-be 
speakers, who declined to take either side of the 
question, but who evidently were fond of talk, 
had to bo requested to sit down, as it was clear 
that their arguments would lead nowhere; the 
whole object of these meetings being to grapple 
with, and not to evade difficulties. At Mile End, 
the Wednesday lectures were re-opene<i by a very 
able and interesting lecture, by the Rev. C. C. 
Cox, of Leicester, which, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, was well attended ; 
and at its dose questions were proposed by both 
orthodox and secularists. 

The London District Unitarian Society, at the 
request of some inhabitants, have turned their 
attention to the West of London, and commenced 
a course of Sunday Evening Services in the 
Victoria Hall, Archer Street, Notting Hill. It is 
a neatly decorated and commodious building ; 
and largo and attentive gatherings of worshippers 
have assembled, and some names have been given 
in by those willing to sustain a permanent cause 
in this quarter. The greatest difficulty here will 
be to find a minister who will combine with 
pulpit ability the necessary aptitude for the 
varied pastoral work which would be required to 
gather a permanent congregation. 

At the last business meeting of the Lay- 
Preaching Union, one of the most active of their 



members (Mr G. Carter) was unanimously ap- 
pointed Secretary On the 28th of February they 
hold a social meeting, when the subject of the 
best means of promoting the usefulness of the 
Union is to be considered. Much progress cannot 
be expected unless there be more zealous effort 
on the part of the laity. It is curious to see the 
metropolis placarded with immense bills, on 
which the word " Reform " appears conspicuous, 
as the banner under which the Church of England 
are beginning to agitate. It seems to a looker-on 
rathei- a cowardly hiding of truth than a reform 
in the right direction, to determine of the Ath- 
anasian^ Creed that it is valuable and important, 
but to introduce it to the public less frequently. 
It is a wholesome sign when any Church feels 
its need of reform. 



MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Meeting of the above was held in 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on the 18th and 
19th of January. Besides the individuai efforts 
of members, the Conference hàs undertaken to 
promote a knowlel^ie of Liberal Christianity by 
holding Services at Blackpool and tcarborough,— 
towns which lie somewhat out of the field of 
operations of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Associations. Encouraging reports were given 
of the success at both the above places. It was 
resolved to continue these efforts, especially dur- 
ing the summer months, and if possible, to 
attempt a service at Harrogate. Next year a 
Public Missionary Meeting will be held in con- 
nection with the Conference, with the view of 
bringing the work of our Church before the 
people generally. 
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WEST BROMWICH. 

ps are being taken io build a Unitarian 
Chapel bere immediately. Tbe ground has been 
bougbt ; and above £400 Bubscribed.towards the 
cost. 



PADIHAM, LANCASfflRE. 

Tbe first stone of the Unitarian Chapel is to be 
laid on Good Frìday, March 29th. 



SHEFFIELD. 

" The Rev J. Lettis Short announces bis inten- 
tion to deliver a course of brief and plain SSunday 
evening lectureson Christian Doctriues, gathered 
by a Unitarian, from Jesus and bis Apostles." 



HASTINGS. 

Bere classes for beginners in X<atin and Frenoh 
bave been formed in addition to those for the 
Greek Testament. Probably in no chapel is the 
number of Greek students so large in proportion 
to the congregation as bere. 



NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB. 

The foUowing Statement of Unitarian Doctrine, 
we understand, has been f reely distributed in con- 
nection with a course of Doctrinal Lectures de- 
livered by the Rev. Alfred Fayne, in the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, during the past 
winter:— . 

A Statement of Unitarian Doctbine. 

V.B.— Ab mnch Tftriety of opinion exlsta witMn the borderà of the 
Unitarian Church, this state. ueut must be taken aa neither anthorl- 
tatlre nor ezhauBtiye, but unly as expressire of the general ylews of 
those who issne it. 

GoD. — We believe that He is absolutely One, in 
contradistinction to the doctrine of three persons 
in the Godhead : " The Loed our God is One Lord ;" 
that He is the Creator, Ruler, Inspirer, Preserver, 
and Disposer of ali thìngs ; that He is infinite in 
wisdom, power, andgoodness; that He is "our 
Father who is in heaveu," and is the only Object 
of our supreme worship, love, and obedience. 

Jesus Cheist. — We believe that Jesus Christ is 
what the Scriptures appear to us uniformly to de- 
clare Him to be, viz. : Son of God and Son of Man, 
our Lord and Master, the perfect Teacher and the 
perfect example, the Head of the Christian Church 
and the Saviour of the world from ìts sin. Ac- 
cepting the declaration which he distinctly made 
when he said " My Father is greater than I," we 
yet believe that he so brightly manifested the di- 
vine character that he oould also truly exclaim, 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." 

The Holt Spirit. — We believe in the Holy 
Spii'it, not as the third person in the Godhead, 
but as a heavenly influence proceeding from God 
to inumine, energize, and sanctify the souls of 
mcn. None, wethink are wholly deetitute of this 
celestial gift. It is* freely o£fered to ali, and in 
proportion as any one asks, receives and cherishes 
it, he is himself made a purtaker " of the divine 
nature." 

Man. — We believe that Man is God's crowning 
and noblest terrestrial work, and that bis nature 



is, therefore, not radically evil, but radically good ; 
that he can transgress as well as obey the laws of 
heaven, and is very generally led, in a world of 
temptation, to abuse bis moral powers, to wander 
from the path of duty, and to become greatly cor- 
rupted by sin, though ne ver totalli/ depr&yed : that 
he may be restored to holiness and peace, and that 
for this he needs the forgiving love and renewing 
grace of God. 

RsvELATioN. — We believe that Godreveals him- 
self to men in Nature, in Holy Scriptures, in Pro- 
vidence, and in the individuai heart and consci- 
ence ; that the Bible is a wonderful disclosure of 
the character and will of the Almighty (which dis- 
closure is most perfect in the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ), and is thus arnie of faith and prac* 
tice sufficient for our salvation ; that in spiritual 
thìngs it is divinely inspired, while it claims no au- 
thority in matters of bistoric and scientìfic faet, or 
of general knowledge and incidental detail. 

Salvation. — We believe that Salvation consists 
in moral and spiritual integrity, not in esoape 
from future punishmeut, that it is most surely 
and satisfactorily gained by repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ;" 
that not the death of Christ alone, but ali bis 
words, deeds, labours, and sufferings are fitted to 
constrain us to penitence, love, purity, and obe- 
dience, and so to reconcile us to God : that a man's 
salvation is proved les.s by bis assent to a creed, 
and bis devotion to out ward forms and professions, 
than by bis personal lighteousness, and by the 
possession of a christiuulike spirit ; that ws are 

SAVED so FAB AS WE ^KE SANGTlflED 

The Christian Churoh. — We believe in the 
sacred origin of Christ's visible Church, which 
consists of ali those of cvery sect who are partak- 
ers of bis spirit ; in the value of the rite of Bap- 
tism and of the sacrament of the Lord's supper ; 
in the duty of private prayer and of public wor- 
ship, and in the supreme importance and worth 
of that religion of love to God and love to man, 
which was proclaimed and illustrated in the 
teachings, life, character, and death of Jesus. 

Death and Eternitt. — We believe that Death 
is not Destruction, but the passage of the soul 
from the mortai to the immortai life ; that in 
that immortai life virtue will be rewarded and 
vice punished ; that future punishment will bave 
the same purpose as present affliction, viz , the de- 
-liverance of the soul from the bondage of sin ; and 
that ali men will be finally brought into union 
with God, and be saved everlastingly, so that 

" Not one Ufe shall be destroyed. 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete." 
Tennyson. 



Bbitish AND Foreion Unitarian Association. 
— The monthly meeting of the Committee was 
held on the 18th inst., R. A. Marsden, Esq., in 
the chair. The Finance Committee recommended 
the sale of £500 of the Association stock, to meet 
the current expenditnre, which is above the 
income.. This was agreed to. The missionary 
reports from various parts of the country were 
presented to the Committee, and votes amounting 
to 10,615 books and tracts, to twelve different 
places, were made. The Secretary reported the 
sale of 500 volumes of the cheap edition of Chan- 
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Bevìews, 



ning*8 Works, and that 1,260 yolumes of Dr Yance 
Smith'a " The Bible and Popular Theology " 
(third edition) had been printed, and are now 
ready. A few appeals for small sums io aid 
missionary efiforts were responded to. The 8ec- 
retary reported the receipt of a large number of 
country papers that had favourably reyìewed 
Priestley's " Corruptions of Christianity," and 
would prepare a digest of the same for a future 
meeting. A letter was read from Mr Henry 
Sharpe, jun., Galline attentìon to the fact that, at 
the Convocation of Canterbury, on the 9th of 
February, the Archbishop of Canterbury, gpeak- 
ing of the Athanasian Creed, said, " With regard 
to the damnatory clauses, there was no person in 
that room who believed in them." The Commit- 
tee were informed that among our churches over 
the whole country courses of doctrinal lectures 
were being deliyered, and that their grants of 
books and tracts were doing a signal serrice. — 
Inquirer, 

OssETT Iron Chuboh Anniyebsabt. — The 
Anniyersary Meeting of the congregation assem- 
bled in this place, which is one of the Band of Faith 
Missions founded by the Rev. Qoodwyn Barmby 
in our neighbourhood, was held on ShroTC Tues- 
day. The attendance was more numerous thim 
on the last annual occasion. After tea the Rev. 
Goodwyn Barmby took the chair, and reviewed 
the missionary work of the district. At Ossett, 
they had continued success during the year. At 
Barnsley, they were about removing into a new 
sanctuary, in a better portion of the town. At 
Castleford, a course of lectures had recentlybeen 
giyen in the Co-operatiye Hall. The publication 
of their Monthly Messenger, which had com- 
menced with the present year, had already been 
yery useful. The Band of Faith had generally 
ìncreased in number of members, in eontributions 
to its Sustentation Fund, and In the deyelopment 
of its organization.— The Bey. T. R. Elliott, of 
Leeds, congratulated the meeting upon the gene- 
ral progress of their society, but had they also 
personaUy grown in faith during the past year ? 
l)id they more intensely feel that faith, that 
unlimited trust in God and in the success of 
eyery good obiect, and in the ultimate preyalence 
of trutn, which the Band of Faith propounded ? 
People of ali religions might gain the heayen 
hereafter, but that faith would alone realise 
heayen here.— Mr William Whitworth, of Newton 
^oor, enumerated with thankfulness the more 
recent discoyeries of science. But eyen when 
science had done more than it had hitherto ac- 
complished, there were problems, which from 
their yery nature it could not touch, and these 
belonged to the proyince of faith. There was 
needed therefore this brotherhood of faith, which 
Mr Barmby had founded, and ali deyout minds, 
though they might not eyen know of its existing 
form, were really ent«ring into its spirit. — Wake- 
field Free Press, 



GREEK TESTAMENT CLASSES. 

The congregations in which the Greek Testa- 
ment is taught are Stamford Street, Clerkenwell, 
Aberdeen, dtockton-on-Tees, Mile £jid, Isling- 
ton, Walsall, Hastings, and Tenterden. We shall 
be glad to be told of any others that we may 
not haye heard of. 



RE VI E WS. 

The Gift op Lipe : A Book for the Young. 
Intended to present to their minds some of 
the Beneficent Purposes of God in Oreation. 
By Sara Wood. Published by the Sunday 
School Association, 178 Strana!, London. 

We cannot better describe this very interest- 
ing work than in the words of the Prefaoe : — 

" This little book ìs intended to assist parente 
and teachers in giying to their children a concep- 
tion of God as the Giyer of Life. 

It seems to the writer that we should not limit 
ourselyes to presenting to the young ideas only of 
God in heayen— afar ofif, and away from them — 
nor only reyealed to one people in distant times, 
but should also seek to represent him as near 
them here^ and with them now giying and sustain- 
ing life, bestowing ali the wonderful powers of 
bis creatures, enriching their liyes with ali that 
is useful, good, and beautiful, and fiUing each 
day and hour with countless blessings and joys." 

We heartily recommend The Gift of Life both 
to Sunday School teachers and parente. The 
prìce Ì8 le. 6d. 



Philips' Scripture Atlas : Also published by 
the Sunday School Association : Oontains 
Twelve Maps iUustrating the Greography of 
the Bible. 

We should like to see a map of the Roman 
Empire included, although we belieye it is not 
usuai to giye a representation of the world in 
the time of Jesus in what is termed a Bible 
Atlas. The map of the Trayels of the Apostle 
only partially meets the want. 



The Band of Faith Messenger : Edìted by 
the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby. 

We have received the Ist and 2d numbers of 
the above. 



The Tbinity No Scripture Docttrine (as shown 
by Trinitarian Writers) : Being a Serìes of 
Letters which appeared in the Northern 
Whig and Belfast News-Letter, in Reply to 
an Advertisement by a Unitarian Layman, 
offering a Reward of Five Pounds for a Text 
of Scripture, Stating the Trinity in accord- 
ance with " Creeds and Confessions," with 
full Replies to some : By a Unitarian Lay- 



This pamphlet is fully described aboTe. It 
will be found to contain information on the in- 
terpretation of Scripture passages. We belieye 
the Unitarian Layman stili holds his £5. 
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ORTHODOX DOOTRINES DENIED BY UNITARIANS. 

By the Rev. John Wsight, B.A., Bury. 



No. 2.— THE TRINITY. 



^J(RE beUef in the Trinity is held by 

^tS a great majority of the Christian 

^;j^lj^ worid. The foUowing are ortho- 

, %^ dox statements of the doctrine : — 

** We worship one God in Trinity and Trinity 
in Unity, neither confounding the Persona nor 
dividine the substance. For ther© is one Per- 
son of the Father, another of the Son, and an- 
other of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
is ali one : the glory equal, the majesty co-eter- 
naL" — Athanasian Creed. 

*• In unity of this Godhead, there be three 
Persons of one substance, power, and etemity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost."— 
First Artide of the Ckureh of England. 

** In the Unity of the Godhead there be three 
Persons, of one substance, power, and etemity, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost." — Westminster Confestion of Faith. 

This is a doctrine which it is utteriy im- 
possible to reconcile with reason. Ali 
Christians profess to believe in the Unity 
of God, a doctrine so plainly taught ali 
through the Bible, that no one who takes 
the Bible as an authority can doubt it. 
The Trinitarian declares he believes God 
is One as much as the Unitarian. But 
then we ask how can God at the same 
time be three? The "persons" of the 
Trinity are spoken of separately, prayer is 
addreased to one apart from another, one 



is a Father, and another a Son, and an- 
other is said to proceed from the Father 
and the Son, how then can ali three be 
one f If the doctrine of the Divine nnity, 
as taught by the Hebrew prophets, and 
confirmed by Jesus Christ, be true, " The 
Lord our God is one Lord" — how can 
there be included in this unity three separ- 
ate persons 1 The doctrine is opposed to 
the simplest rules of arithmetic and the 
plainest teachings of common seuse. 

But orthodox teachers reply that reUgion 
is above reason, and that we must beUeve 
what we cannot understand; that there 
are mysteries which cali for the exercise 
of faith, and this is one of them. I graut 
that there are truths which are above the 
human understanding, that the mind of 
man cannot for instance grasp the full con- 
ception of the Infinity or the Omnipresence 
of God, but may nevertheless believe in 
these attributes. But it is impossible for 
US to believe what is not above our reason 
but coDtrary to it, what is not a mystery 
— that is, a secret — ^but an absurdity, be- 
cause a self-contradicti m. Try, in the 
affairs of ordinary life, to persuade any 
one that three is the same as one, that the 
greater is equal to the less, and you will 
find it impossible. Ought these words 
then to be uaed in religion as synonom- 
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ousT It is sometimes replied that the 
" three" are not separate beings^ but modes, 
distinctions, or manifestatious. If this Ì8 
ali, why is prayer offered to each, do we 
pray to a mode or a distinction, or cali on 
a manifestation to help us, apart from the 
Being manifestedl Such philosophical 
Bubtleties, while they ahn at clearing away 
the difficulties felt by the reason, abandon 
the Trinity altogether. This is not the plain 
meaning of the passages I have quoted 
from orthodox creeds, and those who can- 
not support that meaning shonld candidly 
acknowledge that they reject the creed. 
He who believes that creed (as Lord 
Bacon says) '' believes things bis reason 
cannot comprehend ; — believes three to be 
one and one to be three ; a father not to 
be elder than bis son ; a son to be equal 
with bis father, and one proceeding from 
both to be equal with both ; he believes in 
three persone in one nature, and two 
natures in one person." — ÌVoìks^ Voi. IL 
p. 410. 

The only reply that is made to such 
representations as these, by Trinitarians, 
is that the doctrine of the Trinity is taught 
in the Bible, and that however impossible 
it may be to understand it or to reconcile 
it with human reason, it must be received 
on the authority of Scripture. Let us 
enquire then if the Bible does teach it. 
We must have some very plain and certain 
proof on this point to convince us of the 
truth of a doctrine that is incomprehen- 
sible and self-contradictory. The word 
Trinity is not fouud ìq the Bible. Jesus 
Christ approves of and confirms the He- 
brew teaching '' the Lord our God is one 
Lord," {Mark xii. 29), and ne ver hints that 
there is any division of persons in the 
Godhead. Paul preached many discourses 
to both Jews and Gentiles, and wrote 
many letters to bis converts, yet he never 
teaches this, now said to be the funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity. It cannot 
be expressed in the words of Scripture. Not 
one single text can be quoted in which its 
truth is asserted. No uuprejudiced reader, 
who had never heard of the Trinity, would 
learn anything about it from the Bible. 

Let US examine the passages of Scrip- 
ture on which the believers in the Trinity 
depend for its support. 

Ge7i. i. 26, " Let us make man in our 
imago." The fact that the pronouns are 
plural, and that the Hebrew name for God 
has a plural endbg, is said to prove that 



there are a pluraUty of persons in the 
G cdhead. But this would equaJly well serve 
to prove that theie are many Gods, if it 
prove d anything. The fact is however, 
as many orthodox leamed men have ac- 
knowledged, that the plural is used simply 
by way oÌF dignity, just as a monarch in our 
own times commences a prodamation with 
we instead of /, and says '' given at our 
palace." The Hebrews themselves, who 
are the best judges of their own language, 
universally give this explanation, and none 
of them ever dream of any doctrine at 
variance with the Divine Unii}' being 
taught in this text. 

MatU xQLviii. 19, " baptising them io the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost." Observe 
nothing is said bere of the three persons 
mentioned together forming one God. To 
''baptise in the name" is equivalent to 
baptising in the belief , and this text signi- 
fies that those who were received as 
Christian converts were to declare their 
behef in God, in Christ and in the Holy 
Spirit; but not that the three are one. 
We have a similar expression, /. Cor. x. 2, 
" baptised unto Moses," but no one con- 
cludes thence that Moses was God. So 
(Romans vi. 3J, the disciples of Christ are 
said to be baptised into bis death, that is 
into a profession of their belief of bis 
death. We do not find in the Acts of the 
Apostles that the first Christian preachers 
used the formula given by Matthew, but they 
simply baptised into the name of Christ. 
Would they have failed to use the three- 
fold formula if it had been significant of 
an important doctrine? Compare these 
words with the declarations of the doctrine 
contained in modem creeds, aud it will be 
seen how the one fails to confirm the 
other. 

//. Cor, xiii. 14, " the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
you aU." 

Here again three are mentioned, but rt 
is neither said nor hinted that they are 
one, or that they are God. On the con- 
trary God is spoken of apart from the 
other two, which could not be the case, if 
they also were God. It will hardly be 
asserted that the mention of another in the 
same sentence with God proves that this 
other is God. We read Ex. xtv. 31, " the 
people feared the Lord and believed the 
Lord and hisggf^^^Jci^'gi^^a». xii. 
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18, " the people feared the Lord and 
Samuel." /. Chron. xxix. 20, " worshipped 
the Lord and the kiug." Unless these 
texts prove that Moses, Samuel, and David 
were one with Jehovah, the texts we are 
considering cannot prove Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit to be one with God. 

/. John V, 7, has often beea quoted in 
support of the Trinity, but it is now gene- 
rally acknowledged that this verse is an 
interpolation, and pught not to appear in 
the BJble. It is contained in no Greek 
manuscript written before the 15th century, 
in no Latin manuscript before the 9th 
century, in no ancient version. It was 
omitted bj' Zuinglius, Luther and Gries- 
bach, and in the old English Bibles was 
printed in smaller type or between brackets. 
Its spuriousness has beea admitted by 
learned Trìnitarians of ali denominations. 

It has been shown (1) that the doctrìne 



of the Trinity is self-contradictory and 
unreasonable ; (2) that it is not taught 
plainly aud explicitly in the Bible; (8) 
that it is opposed to the declarations of 
Christ and his apostles ; (4) that the texts 
quoted in support of it do not express it. 
Why then should we receive it? Has it 
any important practical infiuence 1 Does 
it tend to make men pious and virtuous T 
Can it be expressed in Scripture language t 
Can it be put in any form that will recon- 
cile it with common sense or recommend it 
to the human understauding? Let Chris- 
tians pender these questions, and if they 
find themselves compelled to answer " no** 
to them, let no power of fashion or custom 
or prejudioe, no sanction of antiquity or 
Church authority induce them to profess a 
belief in a doctrìne they caa neither under- 
stand nor defend« 



ON THE AGE OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 



IJHE opinions of Commentators bave 
difiFered widely as to when this 
most interesting Hebrew poem 
was written. It used to be thought 
one of the oldest books in the 
Bible, but that opinion is now held 
by few, Latterly some of our best critics 
bave thought that it was written towards 
the end of the Jewish Monarchy, shortly 
before the heads of the nation were carried 
captive to Babylon. But the object of the 
present paper is to give reasons for think- 
ing it yet more modem, and to show that 
it was probably written after the return 
from captivity, that is to say, about a 
hundred years after the Monarchy had 
ceased. The inquiry is of considerable 
importance, as no book can be thoroughly 
understood without knowing the circum- 
stances in the midst of which the writer 
lived. 

The first of these opinions is easily dis- 
posed of. It was only founded upon the 
simple patriarchal manners of Job and his 
friends, so like those of Abraham, as de- 
scribed in the Book of Genesis. But such 
manners convey no date, because they are 
to be found among the Arabs in the neìgh- 
bourhood of Judea even at the present 
day. They are peculiar to the place, and 
not to any one time. And, moreover, the 



marks of civilisation with which the poem 
abounds prove it certamly far from being 
very ancient. 

The proof of the modem date of the 
Book of Job rests upon the civilised arts 
mentioned; the quotations from other 
books of the Bible ; and the politicai, 
philosophical, and religious opinions. 

First, the writer mentions gold of Ophir, 
Silver, iron, copper, and the art of mining 
(xxviii. 1-11); writing, and sculptured 
writing on stoues (xix. 23) ; the sapphire 
stone had gained its present name (xxviii. 
6) ; land-marks were used to divide estates 
(xxiv. 2) ; wheat and barley were culti- 
vated (xxxi. 40) ; oil and wine were made 
(xxiv. 11) ; fields were ploughed and har- 
rowed (xxxix. 10); cattle were pledged 
for debt (xxiv. 3) ; swift carriers and ships 
were in use (ix. 25) ; kings and judges and 
priestly rulers are mentioned (xii. 17-19); 
it was the custom for an accusation to be 
made in writing (xxxi. 35) ; mirrors were 
of polished metal (xxxvii. 18) ; music was 
produced by harps and pipes (xxx. 31); 
and in war by trumpets (xxxix. 24) ; sol- 
diers carried shields made with bosses (xv. 
26) ; and, when their ranks were closed, 
held them lapping one over the other like 
the scales of the crocodile (xli. 15) ; many 
of the co^stellatio^s had received names, 
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and the zodiac was divided into parte, 
called, as by the Alexandrian astrologers, 
the chambers of the planets (ix. 9, and 
xxxvii. 9.) 

For the writer's knowledge of the other 
Hebrew books we may note that he refers 
to Genesis iii. 8 wheu he says (xxxi. 33) 

If I had covered my transgressions as Adam dìd. 

When in chap. xxvi. 12 he says of God 

He stilleth the sea with his power, 
And by his understanding he smote the boaster, 
By his spirìt he gamished the heavens, 
Ajid his hand pierceth the cowardly serpent, 

he shows acquaintance with Psalm Ixxxix., 
and with Isaiah xxvii. 

He borrows from the Introduction to the 
Book of Proverbs when he says, in chap. 
V. 17, and xxviii. 28, 

Despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty, 
Behold the fear of Jehovah that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is Understanding. 

He makes use of words which we find 
in Hosea x. 12, 13, when he says, chap. 
iv. 8, 

But as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, 
And they that sow trouble, reap the same. 

He borrows words from Isaiah, chap. 
XXXV. 3, written durìug the captivity, 
when in chap. iv. 3, 4, he says, 

Behold thou hast instructed many, 
And thou hast strengthened the weak hands; 
Thy words have upholden him that was stumbling 
And thou hast confirmed the feeble knees. 

He shows that he had read Isaiah, chap. 
xli. 20, written on the return from captivity, 
when in chap. xii. 9 he says, 

Who among ali these knoweth not 

That the hand of Jehovah hath done this ? 

And again, when in chap. iv. 18 he says 

Behold, he putteth no trust in his servante, 
And his messengers he chargeth with folly; 

he is clearly referiing to the words of the 
same writer, who, in chap. xlii. 19, had said 
" Who is so bliud as my servant, or so deaf 
as my messenger, whom I am sending 1 " 
Now, of the writiugs bere quoted, the 
chapters of Isaiah were certainly written 
after the fall of the Monarchy. To the 
Introduction to the Book of Proverbs it 
would be difficult to give an exact date; 
but its personification of Wisdom as one 
present with God at the time of the Crea- 
tion goes far to prove that it was not writ- 
ten till after the captivity. That the writer 
pf Job should have had idi theee booke^* 



fere him almost fixes his book to the time 
of Ezra, who collected them to form a 
libraiy. Bis iutroducii g Satan among 
the angels shows acquaintance with seme 
Eastem opinions which were not known 
to the Jews till they had dwelt as captives 
at Babylon. His use of the word '-" mes- 
senger " for a religious teacher, in e. xxxiii. 
23, also brii)gs the book down towards 
the time of Ilagai and Malachi ; while his 
calliiig this teacher an Interpreter shows 
that the Hebrew language, in \Ahich the 
Law was written, had already so far gone 
out of common use that it was necessaiy, 
as in the time of Ezra, to translate its 
commands into the Syriac or Aramaic 
spoken by the people. 

In answer to this evidence that the 
Book of Job was probably written as late 
as the tùne of Zerubbabel, or even of Ezra, 
the re is only one slight objection, which, 
however, must not be overlooked. Ezekiel, 
who wrote at the very beginning of the 
captivity, speaks of Noah, Daniel, and 
Job as three persons noted for their piety 
and well known to his readers. Does this 
prove that Ezekiel had read or known of 
the Book of Job ? This question is best 
answered by asking another: Do these 
words prove that Ezekiel had known of the 
Book of Daniel ? Now, ali sound critics 
acknowledge that no part of the Book of 
Daniel was written till four hundred years 
after the Book of Ezekiel, and therefore, 
so far as EzekieVs words are concerned, 
we are at full liberty to consider that the 
Book of Job was written perhaps one 
hundred years after the time of Ezekiel. 
Daniel and Job may equally have been 
persons well known to Hebrew literature 
long before the time when the books now 
hearing their names were written. 



Hampstkad.— This congregation, thongh using 
the simple form of worship in the morning, have 
hitherto used a liturgy with a choral servìce in 
the evening. But now they have put aside the 
liturgy in the evening, and the servìce at that 
time is conducted with the same simplicity as in 
the morning. 



The kingdom of heaven comes with every 
truth, no matter in what quarter it appears. 

We are like Filate, whenever we put aside 
honest convictions and the dictates of rectitude 
from a weak fear of popular damouTy or o^ aay 
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THE ARGUMENTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES USED BY THE 
ANOIENT UNITARIANS. 



_^ H E nature of controversy changes 

te like everything else as the cen- 
^r^ turies move on. Not ooly do the 
jm religious questiona that filled men's 

^ minds in one age pass out of sight 
in a foUowing generation, but 
methods of arguing are changed, new 
positions of defence and attack are taken 
up, fresh standing ground is chosen. The 
weapons formerly used with confident 
assurance, the solutions of difficnlties that 
were once thonght perfectly satisfactory, 
are now found to have a flaw in them, and 
are superseded by new oues. Yet, with 
ali this, there is so much that is immortai 
and unchangeable in human nature, we, 
the Unitarians of to-day, have so many 
feelings in common with those who have 
goiie before us in the great work of making 
a protest against the errors of orthodoxy, 
that it can never be useless or quite unin- 
teresting to us to go back to early times 
aad review the arguments of the early 
Christian writers upon any one branch 
of this subject, and to compare them 
with those- that we now find by experi- 
ence to be most convincing in our mission- 
ary work among the orthodox of our 
present day. 

The following passages, gathered to- 
gether by the iiidustry of Dr Priestley, 
give opportunity for making such a com- 
parison. 

The great strong-hold of the Unitarians 
of early days was the Scriptures, and 
these takea in their plain literal sense. 
Basii, who was bishop of the church of 
Csesarea in A.D. 370, writes concerning 
those around him, '^ They bawl out with 
their proofs from Scripture, and make no 
account of the unwritten traditions of the 
Fathers." And on another occasion 
Photìnus, one of the leanied of these 
Unitarians, boasted, in bis dispute with 
Basii, that " he could prove hls doctrine 
by a hundred passages from Scripture." 

The orthodox, we muvst remember, were 
not in those days as they are now, the 
great mass of the people, nor were they 
for a length of time the majority among 
the bishops and clergy ; but only by 



degrees and with difiBcuIty they brougbt 
in their new Trinitarian scheme- of theo- 
logy, and established it as the doctrine of 
the Óhurch. The tide of men's opinions 
was ali against them during these first 
centuries, and we find them complaining 
of the unf air advantage which the Unitar- 
ians had over them in appealing to the 
literal sense of the Bible ; and they as- 
serted that " a Christian is not the disciple 
of the letter but of the Spirit, for the letter 
killeth^ but the Spirit giveth life,*' 

It was a general complaint that the 
Unitarians interpreted the Old Testament 
as the Jews did, and proved the doctrine 
of the Unity of God from it. Numbers of 
these writers quote the text from Deut., 
chapter vi. 4 — '' Hear, Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord." And Marcellus, 
writing about AD. 314, quotes from 
Isaiah xliv. 6 the words, " I am the first 
and I am the last, and beside me there is 
no God," and argues " there is, therefore, 
no younger God, nor any other besides the 
God who is the last, able to co-operate 
with God." Theodotus, in about A.D. 200, 
quotes the passage from Deuteronomy, 
applied to Christ in the Book of Acts — 
" A prophet sliall the Lord thy God raise 
up unto thee, of thy brethi^n like unto 
me," as provi. ig that Christ, who was to 
be like Moses, could nut be God. 

From the New Testarne it the Unitarians 
of those days brought forward many of 
the very sanie passages we now use to 
uphold the Unity of God. Thus, Marcel- 
lus, who was Bishop of Aiicyra, in A.D. 
314, alearned man, and stoutly opposed 
to the new doctri;ie of the Trinity, argued 
from Mark xii. 32, ''There is one God, 
and there is none other but He." Others 
produced the well-known passages show- 
ing that Christ was called a " servant," 
and was " sent of God." They explained 
the phrase, '' I and my Father are one," 
as meaning oue by consent and harmony, 
not by nature, since Christ himself sooù 
afterwards prays that he and bis disciples 
may be one, as they two were one. See 
John xvii. 22. 

Theodotus, whom we kno] 
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been excommunicated for bis Uuitarìau 
opìnions, in A.D. 200, and who was pro- 
bably the first who was so treated, urged 
that Jesus spoke of himself as a man, — 
John viiL 40 — " Ye seek to kill me, a man 
who told you the truth," and showed 
that in Acts ii. 22, Peter calls Christ ''a 
man approved of God." The celebrated 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in Africa, in 
895, says the Sabellians (a sect of Uni- 
tarians in his time), used the text, John 
vii., ** My doctrine is not mine " as proving 
that Jesus derived everything from God. 
And. Basii, whose controversifiddiscussions 
with the Unitarians we bave seen before, 
tells US that his opponents quoted against 
him John vi. 57, " I live by the Father." 

In Colossians i. 15 Christ is called ^^ the 
first-bom of every creature," On this 
passage Marcellus says, " How could he 
who existed always, be the first-born of 
anything?" Cyril, of Alexandria, who 
was on the Trinitarian side, says of the 
Unitarians, about A.D. 412, " They con- 
tinually urge the more simple among the 
people with the word/r«t-6o7n." Marcel- 
lus brought forward as decisive texts in 
proof of the unity of God, and the hu- 
manity of Christ, Ephesians iv. 5-6, " One 
Lord, one faith, oue baptism, one God and 
Father of ali, who is above ali, and 
through ali, and in you ali," and 1 Tim. ii. 
5, " There is one God and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus." 

It is very curious to us to observe that 
the text, Philip, il 6, which, in the Author- 
i»ed Yersion, is erroneously translated — 



** Who, beiiig in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal to God," which is so 
often brought forward by the Trinitariana 
of to-day to support their arguments, waa 
thought by the ancient Unitarians, who 
read it in the originai Greek, to be f avour- 
able to their side of the question. Epi- 
phanius, bishop of Salamis, about A.D. 
867, blames them that they understood it 
to mean "that Christ would not by 
robbery make himself equal to God." 
Chrysostome, about A.D. 400, says that 
the Arians proved that Christ was not 
God from this text, for they said that 
Christ being in the form of God did not 
seize upon an equality with God. 

Thus there were always some who 
endeavoured to read the Bible in the sense 
in which it was written, and used upon it 
the powers of reason and common sense 
that had been given them; and though 
the world disregarded them and followed 
its own path, the example of these old 
supporters of the plain and rational truth 
is a help and an encouragement to us who 
try to carry forward what they bave 
begun. 

The quotations from the early Christian 
writers, given above, are from a work of 
Dr Priestley's which is not suflSciently 
procurable among us — The History of the 
Early Opinions Conceming Jesus Christ ; 
but we look forward to seeing it cheaply 
re-printed by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, as a companion 
volume to the History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity they bave lately auppUed 
US with. 



A Few of the LAWS Relatingr to RBLIGHOUS APPAIR9 in ENGLAND. 

Arranered Chronologicàlly. 

Contifwtd fr^m Uut month. 



A.D. 

1640. An order is psssed that none should sìt 
in Parliament without first taking the 
Sacrament according to the Church of 
EnglancL A canon published prohibit- 
ing the importation and sale of Socinian 
books in imgland. 

1041. The Court of the Star Chamber abolished 
by Act of Parliament, 16 Car. I. e. 10. 
This court had made itself justly odious 
. by its cruel oppressions, havin^ usurped 
the power of inflicting fines, imprison- 
ments, and corporal punishments with- 



A.D. 

out the intervention of any jury, and 
was now done away with " to the gene- 
ral Joy of the whole nation. " 

1646. Paul Best is prosecuted for denying the 
Trinity. His explanation is accepted, 
but an ordinance for punishing blas- 
phemies and heresies as capital offences 
18 brought in, and is passed into law 
two years after. 

1652. The Sherìffs of London are directed to 
seize and bum ali copies of Socinus'i 



Umtarian BookstalU. 
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1661. 



1663. 



1665. 



1670. 



The Corporation Act, 13 Car. II. ut 2, 
0. 1, is passecL By this act no person 
can be elected to any city office withont 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord'* 
Supper according to the rìtes of the 
Church of England. An Act against 
the Quakers pasaed. 

The Act of Uniformity, 14 Car. II. is 
passed. In consequence of this act 
2000 ckrgymen of the Church of Eng- 
land lef t their pulpits and their livings 
on Aug. 24, Bartholmew's Day. 

The Conventicle Act, forbidding dissen- 
ters to meet for public worship, io 
passed. 

The Five Mile Act is passed, prohibitins 
any clergyman who had been ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity three years 
before from living within five miles of 
the church in which he had lately offi- 
ciated. By this act numbers of those 
who had just been deprìved of their in- 
oomes were cruelly f orced to leave their 
homes, and the neighbourhood in which 
they might bave f ound some means of 
maintaining themselves. 

The Conventicle Act, after being relaxed, 
is renewed, 22 Car. e. 1. This and the 
Five Mile Act were repealed in 1812 by 
the New Toleration Act. 



1672. An indulgence granted to dissenters. 



A.I>. 

1673. The Test Act, 25 Car. IL a 2, is passed. 
By this act ali officers, civil and mili- 
tary, are required to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, to make the 
declaration against transubstantiation, 
and to receive the Lord's Sum)er, under 
pain of disability to hold ofnce, and a 
fine of £500. 

1676. The writ for bumins heretics abolished, 
29 Car. II. e. 9. This act had fallen 
into disuso for above fifty vears before 
it was anuUed. Legate and Wightman 
in 1614 were the last who were thus 
barbarously bumed for their religious 
opinions. Both were Unitariana. 

1678. The New Test Act passed, disabling Ro- 
man Catholics from sitting in Parliament. 

1680. Ajptations made to bring in the Exclu- 
sion Bill, an attempt to esclude James 
IL from the throne, which however 
failed. 

1686. Dissenters are allowed to purchase dii* 

pensationa from prosecution. 

1687. James II. publishes a Declaration for 

liberty of conscience to ali bis subjects. 
The Énglish meeting houses begin to be 
built 

1688. James repeats bis Declaration of Indul- 

ffence, and orders the clergy to read it 
from their pulpits. The English Re- 
volution. 



UNITARIAN BOOKSTALL8. 



Shop-keeper always seta forth in 
bis window such goods as he 
thinks will fiad the most ready 
sale, and briug liim the best profìt. 
He cannot aliford to lay in a stock 
of goods that will not easily sell. 
A bookseller likes best the most popular 
authors, works of fiction, school-books, 
books for children, and religious works of 
the popular theology. Whatever bis own 
religious opinions may be, he can hardly 
venture to deal in Unitarian works, since the 
demand for them must necessarily be small, 
ili consequence of the smallness of the Uni- 
tarian sect. The shop-keeper is the middle 
man between the producer and the public 
— ^in the case of books, between the author 
and the reader. And heiice the difficulty 
with our Unitarian literature, which diffi- 
culty each congregation should eudeavour 
to remove for itself. In every Unitarian 
congreganon the chapel-keeper, or some 
one of the members, might be appoiuted 
bookseller for the body, and authorised to 
buy and keep on sale, not only our Unitar- 
ian perìodk?al8, as is already done in many 



of our chapels, but also a small number of 
our Unitarian works. These should bo 
selected, not simply on the principio that 
they are the works most likely to be 
bought, but also, to some extent, because 
the congregation think that they are those 
which ought to be bought, as being most 
likely to contri .ute to the spread of religi- 
ous truth. In this way only can the 
difficulty which stops the sale of Unitarian 
books be removed. They are necessarily 
unpopular with the multitude, and there- 
fore unpopular with the booksellers. The 
authors publìsh them withont hope of 
profìt, and often with the certain prospect 
of a loss. But even in this way they can 
hardly get into circulation, unless they 
are belped by the zeal of those who bave 
a destre to make Unitarianism better 
known. If a book-staU were opened in 
the vesti'^ or schoolroom belongiag to our 
chapels, it would do much to spread a true 
theology. We should be glad to be told of 
any congregations that bave tried this pian, 
and of the success that has attenda it. 
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A REJOINDEB to a REPLY, beinfir a Portion of a Dìsoourse. 



Matt zzT. 40. 



"He (Jesus) proceeds to assign conduct 
towards himself as the reason, the sole 
reason, for the blessedness to be awarded 
to one portion of the entire human race, 
and the condemnation to be awarded to 
the other. Does such language befit any 
other lips than those of the Creator and 
Lord of ali?"— 2%e Deity of Jesus Christ, 
a Discourse by the Rev. Joshua Priestley, 
Wesleyan AJinister, in reply to a course of 
lectures attacking the doctriue it main- 
tains, by the Rev. William Mitchell, p. 6. 



Let US examine this statement and eee 
what it ali amounts to. This is a parable, 
bear in mind. 

1. What is a parable ? It is not history, 
but a principle illustrated by a fictitious 
narrative that the principle may be the 
better understood. A parable is a princi- 
ple dramatised ; a sentiment embodied in 
suppositious circumstances, and set to act. 
It is in fact a prose-poem when rightly 
managed. It is not a literal representa- 
tion of any transaction whatever, either 
past, present, or to come, but a showing 
of one thing by another, a teaching by 
examples chosen for the purpose of show- 
ing how a principle will act, or how it 
ought to act. Mr Priestley, then, makes 
a mistake to begin with in treating the 
parable as a literal traiisaction. 

2. But suppose we take the story 
literally, and interpret it by the well- 
known conceptions respectìng the Messiah 
held by the first generation of Christians 
and the contemporary Jews, we shall 
find that Jesus spoke as the head and 
the represeutative of humanity, which 
was believed to be one of the functions of 
bis office. And if we go to the parable 
we find that it is not conduct towards him- 
self that is ever once referred to, but con- 
duct towards others, "Inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of the least oj these my hrethren^ 
ye did it to me." Qbserve again, that the 
righteous evidently knew nothing of Jesus 
personally; they were astonished when 
he addiessed them in the words he did. 
They were ignorant of having had any 
previous transactions with him of any 



kind. But be proceeds to teU them that 
any kindtiess shown to others, any help 
they had given to any son of need, he 
looked upon with the same feelings as 
if it had been done to him personally. 
Even if they had ne ver heard of him 
before, and knew nothing of him as an 
individuai, it was ali the same, they had 
been working in the same great cause in 
which he was engaged— of rescuing the 
human race from sin and suffering. 

Now, what is the evident deduction 
from ali this ? As it seems to me, this : 
That Jesus looked upon ali right doing as 
Christian righteousness ; and that if we 
want to get outside of the circle of bis 
all-embraciug truth and goodness, we 
shall bave to fall into wrong doing, and to 
pursue evil as our good. On the same 
grounds some of the Fathers of the early 
Church claimed ali good heathen men as 
Christians. This was notably the case 
with Origin and Justiu Martyr. Socrates, 
Plato, Cleanthes, and Plotinus, and a host 
of others, were set down as Christians by 
them, because they were virtuous and 
pious men. So that the pure hearted, the 
sincere and noble-minded, who love God, 
and love man, and work righteousness; 
those who live up to their light, though 
they make no profession of " trusting in 
Christ," will be accepted by him as bis 
fellow-workers in the world, for the 
" righteousness of God." It is enough to 
be good, to do good, to be one with him 
in spirit, character, and life, and so belong 
to him. " Visiting the sick, f eedmg the hun- 
gry, and going to those in prison," were 
specially eastern and early virtues, where 
and when the poor were so utterly neglect- 
ed, and the tyrant rulers ever kept their 
dungeons filled with victims of their wrath 
and jealousy. But the meaning, as I 
understand it, is one for ali time; that 
mutuai sympathy, the common helpfulness 
of man for man ; the justice, the right- 
eousness, the truth, of which these are 
the special illustrations, are what make 
man at one with God, and are the saving 
graces of fife. The modes in which these 
virtues manifest themselves . may change 
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with the special needs and the varying 
wants of society, but the duty, the spirit, 
the principle of them will ever be the 
same, to-day, yesterday, and for ever. 

3. But further, in this parable Jesus 
teaches the solidarity, the organic unity, 
and oneness of the human race, in short, 
that "ali men are brethren." " luas- 
much as ye did it to one of thè least of 
these MY bì-ethren^ ye did it unto me," he 
said, speaking out of a heart of bonudless 
syrapathies. And is it not so with every 
good and generous-minded mani Jesus 
bere declares one of those universal laws 
which not only reach down to the depths 
of man's nature, but also through ali ages. 
When we meet a man who has been kiud 
to the suffering, helpf ul to the needy, self- 
sacrificing for the advancement of the 
good of others, do we not feel open- 
souUed towards him, and do we not feel as 
he had been doing personal kindnesses to 
US ali our lives I If we do not, it is time 
for self-examination, and strict enquiry 
into our spiritual condition. But they are 
few with whom it is not so. What is 
the admiration and love of men for philan- 
thropists like John Howard, Florence 
Nightingale, and Mary Carpenter 1 what 
is our kiudling sense of the grandeur and 
divineness of human nature in the pres- 
ence of men like Loyd Garrison, David 
Livingstone, and Charles Dickens ? — nay, 
what is our reverence and love of Jesus 
himself , but this ? Every man who feels 
his organic unity with the human race — 
and he who is divinest in heart and soni 
will feel it most deeply and strongly — will 
Joy most greatly in the benef actions which 
great souls bring to mankind. Bring to 
mankind, I say, for they are but the 
almoners of Him from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, — yea, will he not 
feel gladdened by them, as if they had 
been bronght to him personally? Are 
there not men who live in history, not on 
account of their kingliness of intellect, or 
the Wide dominion they swayed while 
Uving, but because of the beauty of their 
lives, the self-saciificing generosities they 
showed, the sweet virtues they practised, 
and the charm of vital character they dis- 
played, who, if they were to come on 
earth again, would find open house 
throughout the whole civilised world, 
because they were so grandly human, and 
so divinely largo and deep in their sym- 
pathles f For they bave touched and 



kindled every human heart, and made ali 
men feel that what they did for individuai 
or communities they did for the race, and 
each special person of which the race is 
composed. When we read the story of 
the poor lame cobbler, John Pounds, how 
he went into the streets of Portsmouth, 
and persuaded the ragged urchiìjs, who 
were growing up to become crimìnals and 
convicts, to go with him into his little 
workshop, which was also his living and 
sleeping room, that he might teach them 
to read and write, and quicken into action 
the love and morality in their hearts ; 
sharing with them his dinner of roast 
potatoes, and his supper of brown bread, 
that he might win them to a virtuous lifé 
— and doing this, not for a week or a 
month, but for years, till hundreds of 
honest, industrious, and religious men, 
who else would bave been thieves, out- 
casts, and convicts, blessed him, and 
ministered unto him with grateful hearts, 
— I say, when we enter that little Uni- 
tarian chapel in Portsmouth where he had 
worshipped while living, and wherein his 
body was laid when his earthly duties 
ended, and we read the modest tablet 
which records his virtues, we involuntarily 
put ourselves in the place of those he 
rescued from sin and misery ; we feel as 
if we owed him much personally, as in- 
deed we ali do, and we inwardly -exclaim : 
" Inasmuch, John, as ye did it to the 
lowest of these our brothers, you did it 
unto US also ! " 

And if we feel thus, do you not think 
that the great soul of Jesus, so deep 
and universal in his sympathies, would 
feel so too, in contemplating the ministry 
of good men to the welf are of his kind ? 
Was not this parable his way of declaring 
this fact ? This parable is the statement 
of the solidarity of the human race, the 
oneness of nature, sympathy, interest, and 
affection, the fuU fellowship of men, that 
is. And until we gain this enthusiasm of 
humanity, this Identification of ourselves 
with mankind, which was so vital and so 
powerful in the character of Jesus, we 
bave not attained to true human life, we 
are yet in the lower sphere of mere animai 
existence. 

So far from this parable, then, proving 
the Godhead of Jesus, it proci aims aloud, 
not only his union, but also his oneness, 
his identity with human nature. He was 
a divine man in character — ^that is, he was 
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Hke God ; but likeness ìs not identity, but 
rather implies disti uction of beiug, while it 
declares sameness of quality. Besides, 
we never talk about a divine Gody though 
we do of divine men^ showing that we 
hold, that in the first, the divineuess is the 
beiiig Himself — tliat i.^, if it were possible 
for Him to cease to be divine, he woidd 
cease to be God; in the second, it ìs a 
qualitj of bis being to be attained, not an 



essential of mere existence. Jesus was 
divine in the same way in which every 
heroic soni who has even given himself to 
God for man, is divine — ^that is, as a soa 
of God, in the holiness of bis life, and the 
divineness of bis character ; sharìng with 
the Father of ali that quality of spiritual 
being which makes Him good to ali, and the 
watchf ul, tender guardian of ali their ways. 
Accrington. William mitchxll. 



INDIREGT ATTAGKS UPON THE DOGTRINE OF 
HELL TORMENTS. 

Extracts from certain Roman Catholio books, 
intended for the teaching of ohildren, bave been 
introduced into several of the newspapers, as 
illustratìng the kind of religious education that 
is afforded by means of Goyernment assistance, 
and what may be expected to be gìven in Irehind. 
From a chiid's hook, entitled, ** The Sight of 
Hjell " : — 

" See, in the middle of that red-hot floor stands 
a girl ; she looks about sixteen years old. Her 
feet are bare. She has neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. Listen! She speaks. 8he says: 'I haye 
been standing on this red-hot floor for years. 
Day and night my only standing-place has been 
this red-hot floor. liook at my burnt and bleed- 
ing feet. Let me off this red-hot floor for one 
moment— only for a single moment.' " 

We do not see how an orthodox person can 
object to these representations of the miseries of 
the damned. In order to make the le.-son which 
is taught in the Greeds intelligible to children, it 
ìs put into the form of a picture. The same f earful 
doctrine in the abstiwict may be found in Dr 
Watt's Catechism, or The Religion of Little Chil- 
dren under teven yeare of age : — 

23. " What must become of you if you are 
wicked?" " If I am wicked I shall be sent down 
to eyerlasting fire in Hell, among wicked and 
miserable creatures. " 

A Short Catechitm for Young Children^ by the 
late Rev. John Brown of Haddington : — 

" What will become of you if you die in your 
sin?" "I must go to hell with the wicked." 
•*What kind of a place is hell ?" "A place of 
endless torment, being a lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone." 

The Mother's Catechitm for a Toung Child^ said 
to be used yery extensiyely in the home and 
Bchool in Scotland : — 

" What sort of a pUce is hell?" "It is a 
place of torment, being a lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone for eyermore." " What do the 
wicked in hell?" "They roar, curse and blas- 
pheme for eyer." 

The doctrine of torments in hell is not only 
held by the Catholics, but also by most orthodox 
Protestants. 

In objecting to the teaching of the Roman 
Gatholic interpretation of Hell Torments, the 
doctrine of many other sects is attacked. 

We trust it may excite attention and thought, 
and lead many to renounce a prof essed belief which 
casto an imputation upon the character of Qod. 



A PARARLE. 

Said Christ our Lord, " I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, belieye in me." 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the cmldren of earth. 

Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
" Behold, now, the giyer of ali good things ; 
60 to, let US welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone ìs mighty and great." 

With carpets of gold the ground they spread 

Whereyer the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him, and seryed him with kingly fare. 

Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him, 
And in church and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He saw his image high oyer ali. 

But stili, whereyer his steps they led. 
The Lord in sorrow bent down his head. 
And from under the heayy foundation-stones, 
The son of Mary heard bitter groans. 

And in church and palace, and jadgment-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 
As the liying foundation heayed and sighed. 

" Haye ye founded your throne? and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 
And think ye that building shali enduro, 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?" 

" With gates of silyer and bars of gold, 

Ye haye f enced my sheep from their Father *s f old : 

I haye heard the dropping of their tears 

In heayen, these eighteen hundred years." 

*' Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our Fathers buil( ; 
Behold thine images, how théy stand, 
Soyereign and sole, through ali our land." 

*' Our task is hard, — with sword and flame 
To hold thy earth foreyer the same. 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Stili, as thou lef test them, thy sheep. " 

Then Christ sought out an artisan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose lingers thin 
Pufihed from her faintly want and sin. 

These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, '* Lo^ here," said he, 
" The images ye haye made of me ! ''-^Lowell, 
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FOUBTH LESSOK. 



j^Y this time we will presume that 
our Pupils, grown familiar with 
their Alphabet, and many words, 
are beginning their Greek Testa- 
ments, and we will turn aside to 
We imagine them at the beginning 
of Matthew, having spelt over 

«vayycA.tov icora Mar^atov. 

The good xnassage according to Matthew. 

Here notice before the doublé y we must 
add the nasal sound of u ; and that always 

r7> y^» 7x> or yè 

tates the sound of n before it exactly as if 
an V were spelt into the word. 

Now, with the English and Greek Tes- 
taments open side by side, and with one 
finger on the Greek and one on the Eng- 
lish, we begin 

pipXjo^ ycvca-cctìS It^o-qv Xpiorov, 
The hook of the birth of Jesus Christ, 

The first word comes like an old friend ; so 
the Bible means the hook, Notice the two 
last words end with ov like the genitive 
case of the Artide rov oj the; in which 
case they are. 

Where we begin a sentence with a con- 
junction for the first word, aa and^ for^ but^ 
in Greek it is made the second word ; so 
ali through the chapter, and indeed con- 
Btantly, Se and stands secqnd, but we must 
pick it out and take it first. 

The chief part of this chapter is so good 
and easy an exercise to a beginner, because 
the proper names will help him to keep bis 
place, that we will leave him to it* alone, 
and turn on to chap. ii. Take the first 
four words 

Tov Be lrj(rov y€Vvrj0€VTO^ 
of the And Jesus haying been bom 

meaning And after Jesus was bom, This 
is an idiom, or arrangement of words very 
common in Greek, called the Genitive Ab- 
Bolute, meaning Genitive standing alone^ or 
with no cause for its being in that case 
(like the Ablativo Absolute in Latin.) 
Verse 13 begins with the same idiom — 

avax<t)/07;o*aKT<i)v Se ain-wv, 
having departed And of them, 
meaDing And when they had departtd. 



But to return to chap. ii. verse 1 , notice 

fiayoi airo avaroA(i>i/, 
wise men from the risings, 

meaning from the East^ or the place where 
sua and stars ali bave their risiugs ; and 
in verse 2, the same word is used in the 
singular 

TQ avarok-Q, 

the rìsing, 

when used for one particular star, and not 
for the East geuerally. Notice in verse 4 

(Tvvayaytov. 
gathering together 

Further on we shall find the word syna- 
gogue is nearly the same, showing how 
with them, as with us, the word church 
originally meaut the people. Notice in 
verse 4. 

TOV kaov, 

of the people. 
whence our laitjf, 

As the task of fitting word to word from 
the English on to Greek that does not keep 
the same order of words is, at first, of 
course, a difficulty, we will try to point 
out a few guiding and stepping stones. 

Our second lesson has already shown 
how, by means of the Artide, to find the 
Nouns and their cases; and the pupil 
knowing these, when he can also see by 
the first letters which is the Verb in the 
sentence, he will generally be able to be 
pretty sure of the rest. 

Now, the number of the Greek Tense- 
endings is so great that we begin with a 
few of those most easy to recoguise, first 
remarking, that our pupils are not to be 
f rìghtened at the sight of the number in 
their Grammars. They will find that it is 
but a very small proportion that they bave 
to use ; and we hope to put them in the 
way of knowing these by sight before 
very long. First, theii, 

Notice the following Tense-endings : — 
fi€V ìb 1 st person plural, ì Active of ali tenses, k 
T€ is 2d person plural, / Passive Aorist tenses, 

as in Matt ii. 2 — «So/icv, r)XOofi€Vy 



we have 
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and verse 8, — c^erao-aTC, €\priT€^ 

do y ou enquire, you have f ound, 
airayyctXaTÉ. 
do you bring word. 

Orj ia 3d person singular of tbe Passive I. Aorìst, 
as in V. 3, — crapax^^, V. 16, evejraixO'q, 

he was troubled, he was mocked. 

r Pre&ent, \ 
«V ig i Imperfect, f . ^. t» -x- • i 

( Future, r, Active, Participle. 

0*09 I. Aorist, ) 

see verse 4,^-<rvvayayo>v, V. 8, €\6(aVj 

gathering together, having come, 
V. 13, A,€ya>v, V. 3, aKoixras, v. 7. icaXco-as, 

sayìng, having heard, having called, 
v. 8, irc/x-^as. 

having sent. 

fPresent, 1 Passive and j>,s^-.^ 
fifvos is 1 Imperfect, V Middle PaWaciple 
l Future, J x^l^x^u^, 

d€i9 I. Aorist, Passive, Participio 

as in verse 2, — rcx^^^s» v. 6, ijyov/xcvos, 
having been bom, a ruling [one] 
v. 13, cycp^Éts. 

having been raised. 

oK7€S, 
<rarT€S, 

/Ll€V0t, 

see verse 1, — XcyoKrcs, v. 9, aKoixraKrc?, 
saying, having heard, 

V. 8, 7r0/)€V^€VT€S, V. 10, tSoKTCS, 

having been gone, having seen, 

V. 11, €X6oVT€S^ 7r€(rOVT€S, 

having come, having fallen down, 

V. 11, ava^ai/res, v. 12, xpif^iiarvcrO^vr^^s. 
■ having opened, having been wamed. 

Below we give the well-known impor- 
tant text in Contro versial Theology, and 
•when our readers have read it, if they will 
then compare it with the passage in their 
Eoglish Testameuts, they will sèe how it 
has been falsified by a large addition in 
order to ^upport the doctrine of the Trinìty. 

The »text simply declares that Jesus is 
proved to be the Chrisc by the watei- of bis 
baptism, the hlood of bis crucifixion, and 
the divine spirit that appears in bis teach- 
ings. 

1 John, v., 6-S. 

OvTOS COTtV 6 €\OiiìV 

This [person] is the [person] having come 



Plurals of the four Participles above. 



8t* iSaros Kttt a(/iaro9, Iiycrovs ó 

through water and blood, Jesus the 

XpiOTos* ovK €V ry vSari 

Christ [or anointed] ; not in the water 

fiouovy aÀÀ' €V r^ vSari fcai r(^ 

only, but in the water and the 
aifÀarr icat to wvcvfia €OTt to 

blood ; and the spirit is the [thing] 
fiaftTvpovv^ òri to irvevfjia €cm.v 
hearing witness, because the spirit is 

17 akrjO€ia, *Oti rp€L^ euriv ot 

the truth. Because three are the 

pudpTvpovvr^. TO 7rv€v/Aa, Kai ro 
hearing witness ; the spirit, and the 
vSoip, fcai TO alfia* Kai 01 Tpcts €C9 
water, and the blood; and the three into 

TO €V €10*11/. 

the one [thing] are. 

Notice that the last to the is nenter, and 
agrees with «v one^ both being neuter, and 
reierring to one aim or object, not to one 
persoii. The interpolated words are twenty 
four in number, and come in immediately 
after fiaprvpovvTcs. 

THE HISTORT OF THE FOEGERT 

is as foUows : — The oldest copies of the 
New Testament are, as our readers will 
know, Greek Manuscripts, written by band 
as the name implies. And none of these 
coiitain the verse of the celebrated forgery, 
1 John V. 7. Nor did the Latin Transla- 
tion, the Vulgate, coutain it either, up to 
the year 800 after Christ. But the copies 
of the Latin Vulgate that were made soon 
after that year began to contain that verse, 
though nobody knows by whom it was put 
in, or exactly when. 

Ceiitiiries afterwards, when Erasmus, 
the great scholar, living while printiug was 
new, published in 1516 the first Greek 
Testament ever printed, he priuted from 
the Greek Manuscripts, none of which con- 
tained auy of the interpolated words. 

Nobody greatly noticed the omission ai 
the first edition ; but after the second edi- 
tion the clergy were upon him ; f or they 
said, ''This will ne ver do! you have left 
out the Trinity ! " " But," answered Eras- 
mus, " It is not in the Greek ; I printed 
only from what I saw." But bis persecu- 
tors were too strong for him ; bis income 
arose chiefly from penMonsi^frojga, crowned 
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heads, prelates, and men of rank, and 
Erasmus had no fancy for being a martyr. 
He was frightened at the storm that rose, 
and said, " If they could show him one 
Greek Manuscript with the words they 
wanted, he would priut them." And forth- 
with they set to work, and had one written 
pn purpose I And poor Erasmus, beaten 
though not deceived, printed Rccordingly. 

And we bave now the one Greek Manu- 
script that was written on purpose for 
Erasmus, containing the celebrated forgery. 

Thus Erasmus's unfortunate cowardice 
has handed down the wrongf ul addition to 
the present day ; and even now we are 
wondering whether our present Bishops 



will bave the honesty to leave it out of 
their coming translation. 

Modem edit.>r8 of the Greek Testament 
bave given us a pure text, and private 
translators bave translated from these. 
But shame to say, the Received Text 
being adopted and translated by ali Europe, 
has spread and is stili spreading by thou- 
sands and by millions this grave error. 

We bave to notice with regret a mistake on 
line 7 of the Greek in the Third Lesson, wher^ 
irojv should have been twv. But we hope and 
think our readers will have been f orward enough 
to have found out this for themselves. 



ANSWERS TO OUR QUESTI0N8 ON THE BIBLE. 



1. From the time when Solomon built his 
tempie in Jerusalem to the day that Stephen 
made his last speech, there had been an increaa- 
ing struggle between the priests of Jerusalem, 
and the Jews of the other parts of the land, and 
of foreign countries, as to Jerusalem's claim to 
ecclesiastical superiority. In opposition to this 
claim, Stephen, who was a Greek Jew, a non- 
conformist, quotes the Bible to show that when 
God appeared to Abraham it was not in Jerusa- 
lem, but in Mesopotamia ; when he spoke to 
Moses it was not in Jerusalem, but in E^gypt, 
and in the desert ; that, under the Judges, the 
Ark of Jehovah did not rest in Jerusalem, but 
was carried about by the Fathers from place to 
place ; and that, though Solomon built for God 
a House, yet the Most High dwelleth not in 
houses made with hands. The argument was 
put so forcibly that it could only he answered 
by violence. 

2. In Acts XX. 2, we are told that the Apostle 
Paul paid a second visit to Greece. But we 
have no particulars of his doings there, nor do 
we know what cities he then visited. We are 
left at liberty to conjecture what his movements 
were by the help of his Epistles. Now, as in 
2 Cor. i be gives his reasons for not visiting 
Gorìnth a second time after he had promised to 
do so ; and we may reasonably suppose that on 
this joumey, when he was in the neighbourhood 
of that city, he stopt short of going there. 
And this will explain how in 2 Cor. xii. 14 he 
says that be is willing to come to them a third 
^me^ vhaa ia f aot be ì^sA osàf visited them onoei 



3. The Book of Jasher is quoted in Joshua z. 
for the sun and moon standing stili to give 
Israel time to slaughter their enemies, and in 
2 Sam. L for a beautiful poem called the Bow, 
which David sang as a lament on the death o£ 
Saul and Jonathan. 



4. Chapter xxxi. of Jeremiah was written 
after the captives of .Judah had retumed home 
from captivity, and the writer hopes for tho 
return of the northem tribes also. It belongs 
to the time of Ezra, whose appointment to be 
govemor of Judea, if we may judge from the 
Book of Esther, was brought abóut by the influ- 
enee of that queen over her husband, the Persiao 
king. That may be the persuasion spoken of aa 
** a woman coming round a man.'' 

5. In the Book of Daniel, and again in the 
Apocryphal Book of Tobit, we read of angela 
having names, such as Michael and KaphaeL 



6. The High Places, so often blamed in the 
Books of Kings and Chronides, were hills on 
which the people ojffered sacrifices to God. 
Mount Moriah, on which David's aitar stood, 
was such a bill. But after Solomon built his 
tempie on Mount Moriah, and established the 
order of priests in Jerusalem, these ecclesiastics, 
jealous for their own profit and importance, 
denounced ali altars, except their own, as being 
unlawfuL This jealousy we have spoken of in 
the answer to Qnestipn 1. , ^ ^ ^ , ^ 
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THE BROAD OHUROH IN SOOTLAND. 




lE had lately an opportimity of 
listeuiug to addresses delivered 
by the Revs. Dr Watson of Dun- 
dee, Professor Campbell of St 
Andrews, Dr Smith of Glasgow, 
and Dr Wallace of Edinbm-gh, at a 
meeting called for the pmpose of support- 
iag the present Education Bill, introduced 
iato Parliament by the Lord Advocate. 
It was in connection with the " Religious 
Difficulty " in Popular Education that we 
had the gratìfication of hearing sentiments 
respecting the nature of trae religion, 
which gave us much encouragement. 

The Rev. Dr Watson of Dun^e main- 
tsdned that the child has certain rights — 
these are life, health, and education. He 
did net go out of his way to contrast bis 
poBÌtion with the Creed of his Chureh, 
which, as Ì8 well known, leaves no room 
for human agendes to help the child 
destined for everlastìng perdition to escape 
f rom his fate. 

The Rev. Dr Wallace of Greyfriars, 
Edbiburgh, spoke directly upon the " Reli- 
gious Difficulty," and in the course of his 
address he incidently expressed his opin- 
ion, such as Unitarians bave always 
avowed, to the effect that religion is 
deeper and nobler than ali dogmatic and 
sectarian formularies. Indeed, Theology 
was placed side by side with politics. He 
asserted that the solution of the " Religious 
Difficulty" was to be f ound in the exclusion 
of ali sectarian catechisms, and by reading 
the Bible without sectarian comment be- 
fore or after the hours devoted to secular 
instraction. He gave an illustration of 
how he would teach the Bible in an un- 
sectarian way. 

" Reading or teaching the Bible meant, as he 
nnderstood ìt, the same as reading a newspaper. 
He would read and teach the Bible in the spirit 
of the resolution in this way : — Suppose he were 
to take the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis. He would teli the child the dictionary 
meaning of the word beginning — created out of 
nothing— but he would also mention that some 
people consìdered that creation in this case meant 
making out of some pre-existing material. Tak- 
ing the first verse of the first chapter of the 
Gospel of John he would teach the child the 
dictionary meaning of the word beginning, and 
teli him also what the great mass of Chureh 
\istorians meant by the expression Word ; and 



would also teli him fairly and frankly what the 
great mass of the people of the country — Pro- 
testant and Catholic — nnderstood by the expres- 
Sion " The Word was God ;" but he would also 
meution that there was a small minority who 
maintained that the proper meaning of the ex- 
pression was that the Word was Divine ; aod he 
would do this because, if he did not do so, the 
child when he grew up would be likely to think 
in the direction of the view which had been 
placed under a bann, and which had not been 
fairly put before him." 

Our purpose is not now to critidse the 
method illustrated above. We like the 
spirit of the man who would offer both 
sides of a question of theology. Referring 
to the necessity of teaching, to some ex- 
tent, what he termed " Comparative Theo- 
logy," Dr Wallace spoke of "a science 
known by the name of geology, and they 
had those who believed that the whole 
universe was made in the interval between 
Sunday moming and Friday night." This 
latter remark was received with ironical 
laughter, in which, to our surprìse, several 
reputedly orthodox clergymen on the plat- 
form joined. 

The Rev. Dr W. C. Smith is a well- 
known clergyman of Glasgow, connected 
with the Free Chureh, who, some years 
ago, was charged with the heresy of 
maintaining that the moral law of Christ 
was superior to that of Moses. In that 
matter he is regarded as having given 
way to his would-be persecutors. In his 
address on the evils of the denominational 
system of education, one could not help 
feeling, that, although the dogmatic bonds 
of the Free Chureh were stili around him, 
he did not feel them. We think our readers 
will like the tone of the foUowing : — 

"He objected to denominationalism, because 
they had already a system of caste that sooner or 
later might become as great a tyranny as any 
that existed in India. Because he believed in 
the deep unity which pervaded ali Christian men 
in their faith in the one God and his Christ, he 
objected to a system of denominationalism which, 
ignoring ali that is common to them, seized hold 
by the little child from his earliest years and 
trained him, if not only, at least chiefly, to the 
recognition of those trifles and paltry things by 
which they were separated from each other." 

Sarcastic references were made during 
the evening to the dogmatic party ; and, 
with one exception, the Bible was not 
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Bpoken of as the " Divine Word." ** The 
great hook of the world's history" seemed 
to be preferred to the old-fashioned ortho- 
dox phrase, " the Word of God." 

The Rev. George GilfiUan of Dundee did 
not speak on the occasion referred to 
above, but he addressed a letter to the 
Dundee Advertiser^ expressing his opmions 
with respect to the pcsition of the speakers 
as to the Bible as a school hook, f rom which 
itmay be learned what Mr Gilfillau's view of 
the subject is. He is f or the entire exdusion 
of the Bible from the common schools ; 
and in the course of his letter he remarks — 

" I am astonished that a man of Dr Wallace*8 
enlightenment should do snjtliiiig which seem- 
ingly seeks to conserve that superstitious reve- 
rence for the mere letter of the Scrìptures which 
lingers on in Scotland I yield to no man, and 
cert&inly not to Dr Wallace, in reverence for the 
great spiritual ideas and facts which the Bible 
contains; but I have nosympathywith "Bibliola- 



try" — that worship of the letter— that pattering 
OTer the mere yerbal statements and names of 
the Scripture, whether understood or not, as over 
the beads of a rosary— that spiri t of purely Popish 
adoratìon which led once, and with many leadt 
stili, to a preference of the lOth chapter of Nehe- 
miah to a page of Plato or of Milton." 

Such are some of the points in the 
addresses, and in the letter, which at once 
convey to a Uuitarian the signs of the 
presence of unorthodox ideas. We find it 
difficult to reconcile the signing of the 
Westminster Confession, and asserting, as 
was in effect done, that the essential in 
Christianity was to be foimd in the two 
Commandments — the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the story of the Prodigai. It 
is a remarkable feature of the Broad 
Church in Scotland that its leaders ad- 
dress their sentiments extemporaneously 
to the people, or through the columus of a 
newspaper. 



MISSIONARY WORK. 



MANCHESTEB. 

There is eyery token of an awakened interest 
in missionary enterprize, so far as regards our 
liberal faith, in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
^eYery congregation seems to be actiye in seek- 
ing to extend its influence. In nothing is this 
more manifest than in the endeayour, in ali 
directions, for the erection of more commodious 
and more handsome churches. At Altrincham 
and at Monton efforts haye been made in this 
direction; and the attempt to build a suitable 
church at Pendleton— thanks to the energy of 
the Rey. Brooke Herford— bids f air to be crowned 
with success. At the Annual Meeting of the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association the 
other night, Pendleton was the absorbing theme ; 
and before the meeting separated, the £500 
already ayaìlable towar£ building was doubled, 
—£1500 has stili to be raised— anddoubtless will 
be raised in due course. By-the-bye, I must not 
forget that the chairman of the meeting to which 
I refer, was Mr lyie Mackie, whom his Manchester 
frìends were gratified to see again taking a prò- 
minent part in a denominational meeting in their 
city. 1 haye but little special news to add. 
The Failsworth congregation haye adyertised 
their appeal for a new chapel. Their cause is 
good ; but the a^^peal is inopportune. Certainly 
locai help will hardly be likely to be strong while 
there are so many attempts at building in the 
district. and while Pendleton is in want of aid. 
The Middleton friends haye purchased the Tem- 
perance Hall, in which they meet, and are fitting 
it up as a regular chapel. The Rey. W. O. Gad- 
man is just entering on his duties at Miles Plat- 
ting — preyiously a Mission station, dependent 
on supplies. His new centre is only about a mile 
and a half from his old one at Failsworth. The 
P'ilpit there is yacant, as alsò. that at Oldham. 
The yaoancies at Moosley and Stalybridge haya 



been fiUed. To the former place the Rey. J. O. 
Slater^of Aberdeen is coming ; to the latter, Rey. 
A. Ashworth of Chatham. 



L E E D S. 

Wk leam from the ìùll'Hill Chapel RecordihskX 
a series of addresses is now in course of deliyery 
in the Congregational Hall of Mill-Hill Chapel, on 
week eyenings, upon the foUowing subjects : — 
"Authority and the Scriptures," "The Doctrine 
that Jesus was Ood tested by his teachings and 
practice," " Did the Apostles belieye Jesus to be 
God," " The Death of Jesus." " These addresses 
are designed to state, in the clearest way, the 
ground of the differences which part us from the 
rest of our brethren in the great household of faith." 

Among the notices we lind an inyitation to the 
Lord's Supper, which ap^ears to us to state ycry 
clearly the general position of the Unitarian 
Churches, but which may be unknown to some 
of our readers, we therefore quote it : — " This 
Seryice is freely open to ali, whether membersof 
the congregation or not; no profession of futh 
or conduct is exacted ; no questions of any kind 
are asked. We ' do this in remembrance ' of our 
Master. If there are any who do not wish to 
participate in the administration of the ele- 
ments, but who would stili like to be i)resent 
at the commemoration, their attendance is ear- 
nestly inyited." 

Reports are giyen of the Holbeck Domestio 
Mission, and of the HunsUt Unitarian Chureh, 
The latter is referred to as " the most encourag- 
ing that there has eyer been in connection with 
the Church." We introduce a sentence which 
shows that Lady Preachers are not confined to 
the United States, for " the Quarterly CoUections 
were made on Sunday, March 8. after oxcellent 
Mrmoni by Mìm Rolliiiaon.zed by VjOOQIC 
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Notici, 



CHATHAM. 



The Rey. Alex. Ashworth concluded, on March 
6, a course of iive Wednesday Eyening Lectures, 
in answer io the question, " What do Unitarìan 
Ghrìstians belieye ? " The lectures haye excited 
some public attention. They haye been well 
uttended, and attentiyely lìstened to. At the 
last lecture the chapel was uearly full. The 
Bubject was " God."— Gal. iii. 20. One gentleman 

E ut a number of questions to the lecturer, which 
e answered to the satisf action of the inquirer. 
There is little doubt that much good will be the 
result of this effort. 



BROMLEY, KENT. 

The Rey. Robert Spears of London has deli- 
yered two lectures in the Town Hall. There 
were about sixty persons in attendance Traete 
were liberally dìstributed. This ìs a new field 
for Missionary eSort. 



BIRMINGHAM. 

A large meeting of Unitariane was held in the 
Town Hall, on March 19, on the occasion of a 
yisit of a deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. A correspondent of the 
Unitarian Herald wrìte» — " The meeting has been 
a great success. More than 1800 persons were 
present; and the speeches were of a yery high 
order. 



DUNDEE. 



The Seyenth Annual Soiree of the Unitarian 
Christian Church was held on March 22, in the 
Schoolroom -the Rey. Henry Williamsoji in the 
chair. A yery pleasant and agreeable eyening 
was spent. 



TO OUR READERS. 

We find ourselves compelled to make an 
earnest appeal to ali those who are able and 
willing to help us in obtaininga larger num- 
ber of Subscribers, We have received many 
words of approvai ; and espedally among 
congregations formed of poor people we have 
obtained supporta We cannot afford to ad- 
vertise to the extent necessary to make our 
" Missionary " widely k?wwn. Let ali who 
can and will help us to supply cheap Uni- 
tarian information to the people. 



NOTICE. 

A Digest of thb Work or the British aito 
Foreign Unitarian Association during 
the Year 1871. 

We take the f ollowing from this interesting 
pamphlet : — 

" The sum of £1297 has been yoted during the 
year to 86 dijBferent Churches for the support of 
Public Worship and for Missionary work and 
Lectures; and free grants of 91,600 tracts and 
2480 yolumes of books for Chapels and Public 
Libraries, and for distribution in India, and to 
Ministers with yery email incomes." 

"Since January 1871, the Association has 
published 16,260 yolumes of books and 89,000 
pamphlets and tracts, and has assisted in the 
publication of 7000 tracts in the Italian language, 
and ^rganised depots in Paris, Berlin and Milan, 
for the sale of Unitarian works. The aim of the 
Publishing department is to place our literature 
in the hands of the people at the lowest possible 
cost." 

The foreign correspondence contains interest- 
ing extracts from lettere from the Unitarian and 
Uniyersalist Churches of America, from Paris, 
Lyons, &c. From Italy G. Campanella writes : 

" It is not possible for me to express how deep- 
ly the truth that the Father-God is ali loye 
towards his creatures, is engrayed upon my 
heart. To introduce it amongst my countrymen, 
I would willingly give my whole being. * * * 
Letters from Rome giye me eyery reason to hope 
and belieye that the time has already arriyed 
when the great principles of liberal Chri^tianity 
may be preached there with every prospect of 
ultimate success." 

Ferdinando Bracciforti, from Milan, writes:— 

" I do belieye that Ohanning*s truly catholic 
spirit and eleyating yiews of a practical Chris- 
tianity are highly calculated to win many hearts 
in Italy, and trust that God's blessing will reat 
on my poor but, in one sense at least, faithful 
translation, which will continue to preach to my 
countrymen when I am in the graye." 

We regret our space will not permit us to 
quote interesting paragraphs relating to Ger- 
many, France, HoUand, Hungary, India, Aus- 
tralia, and various towns in the United King- 
dom, ali of which agree in giying assurance that 
Unitarian Christianity is making progress in the 
hearts of thoughtful men. 

A useful Catalogne of Books and Tracts is ap- 
pended. We recommend our readers to send for 
a copy, which, we presume, may be obtained for 
a couple of stamps, from Mr Heniy Braoe, 17S 

Strand, London. . ^^^,^ 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE UNITARIAN CHUROH. 



JT may be the case that those persona 
who bave found the name Unitarian 
as most expressive of their Theolo- 
gical Position have not geiierally 
accepted of a clear recoguitiou of 
the responsibilities resting upon 
thera to make known their manner of 
professing" Christiariity. Without any 
attempt being made to secure ideiitity of 
belief, Unitarians are perhaps more in 
agreement than are the members of any 
other class of Christians. In the Presby- 
terian Church, the knowledge of religion 
consists principally of the power to recite 
the answers of the Shorter Catechism. 
We bear sometimes of young persons 
preparlng to join the Kirk, and are told of 
the weary time such have in studying the 
Shorter Catechism to be ready for the 
questions of the Minister. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that no 
Unitarian would seek to enter any Church 
in such a way as that. The orthodox 
candidate for church membership is not 
asked to test the creed, but to accept it 
without question. The Unitarian Christian 
is so, generally, in consequence of his hav- 
ing, to the extent of his power and oppor- 
tunity, become "persuaded in his own 
mind." Just as there is freedom and 
agreement among men of science in most 
fundamentals, so is there freedom and 
agreement, in the great facts of religion, 
with Unitarians, Unitarians believe in 
the trustworthiiiess of their own faculties. 
They risk the danger of following reason. 
At )e$u3t, then, Unitarians bare diQmoii<^ 



strated that, when men are left free to 
form their own reHgious beliefs they do 
not separate f rom each other, but find at 
last certain grand ideas which are inti- 
mately connected with human nature itself , 
and which serve to place religion above 
the disputes of philosophy and theok)gy. 

Many who are at this moment Uni- 
tarians have been orthodox. The contrast 
between the two positions is so great, and 
the fact tbat many persons stili in connec- 
tion with the Popular Theology are per- 
plexed by the contradiction of their highest 
and best thoughts by the teachiug of the 
creed- bound clergy, offets good grounds 
for the earnest consideration of — how 
Unitarians ought to make known their 
reasons of protest against the mis- 
chievous errors which prevail in the 
churches ? We rejoice to notice, from a 
revival of the miasionary spirit amongst 
US, this question is to be answered by the 
declaration, that every legitimate meana 
should be taken to make known to others 
a method of interpreting the Scriptures 
which takes away from the minds of Uni- 
tarians any ground for believing the 
horrible dogma of an Endless Hell, or of 
an angry, vindictive Deity, or of regard- 
ing Jesus, in some unaccountable way, 
God. There is an important consideration 
connected with the future of Christiauity. 
We believe that trae men will ever rever- 
enoe pure Christiauity. But it is the fact, 
that, owing to the irrational and oontradic- 
tory teachings of orthodoxy, many persona 
bave beeu led to reaoaace tbe popular 
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form of Christianity ; and some of these 
bave expressed their gratification that, in 
the Unitarian position, a way is open for 
them to join heartily the Christian Church. 
In Scotland it is apparently but a ques- 
tion of a few years before the rule of 
Calvin will be at an end. What then? 
Shall people be left to deny the historical 
Jesus in rejecting the Jesus of the Church? 
The missionary work of the Unitarian 
Church is to shew the important distinc- 
tion between the Christianity of Creeds 
and the Christianity of Jesus. In the 
Unitarian body there are many men who, 
from their culture and ability, are well 
fitted to join in this work, but, in their 
present positions, their usefulness is con- 
fined mainly to the members of their own 
congregations. No doubt the most effec- 
tive way to spread a knowledge of the 
views held by Unitarians is through 
the Uving voice ; but it is impossible to do 
this with the small number of missionaries 
we bave to present our message to men 
who do not know of its existence. The 
press offers a means for utilising the 
latent power which exists in abundance in 
the Unitarian denomination. We have 
found ministers of country congregations 
who have expressed their willingness to 
contribute to the pagesof the Missionary the 



resulta of their study and meditation. The 
people want information. In this day of 
cheap literature, it becomes necessary to 
offer the knowledge of Unitarian Christian- 
ity at a low price. We know this has been 
done successf uUy in the case of Channing's 
Works, and Dr Priestley's History. But 
a steady supply ìs required, and for this, 
we need the periodical. After delivering 
a lecture to perfect strangers on Unitarian 
views, in a town where such had never 
before been given, we have felt the need 
of a cheap missionary organ to recommend 
to inquirers. It is, we consider, no dis- 
paragement to other publications of the 
body if we state that there was not one 
that suited this purpose. Without the 
help of any of the Missionary Associations, 
at our own risk, we have thus far published 
the Missionaì-y ; and we frankly teli our 
supporters and friends that, with the pre- 
sent circulation, it is not paying its way. 
But the fact that we have received many 
commendations from ali parts of the coun- 
try, and that our paper is going month by 
month into homes where no Unitarian 
influenoe had ever entered before, makes 
US hope that those who realise the mission 
of the Unitarian Church will come to our 
aid. 



THE BIBLE IN THE PULPIT. 

( Communieated.) 



FEW years ago Bishop Wilber- 
force, when pressing upon Convo- 
cation the duty of making a revised 
translation of the Bible, said, that 
if they, the Clergy, did not soon 
circuiate one, the Dissenters would. But 
he gave the Dissenters credit for more zeal 
for truth, and for more independence of 
character, than they seem to possess. It 
is true that the Dissenters, and the Uni- 
tarians in particular, have made several 
improved versions ; but we have never 
heard pf the Royal Version being displaced 
from the pulpit desk. This arises from no 
superstitious reverence for the Bible, but 
from a reverence for authority. Ministers 
have sometimes put aside the Bible alto- 
gether ; they have also occasionally put it 
aside for Coleridge, for Carlyle, or for 
Emerson ; from some reason or other they 
have in no pulpit put aside the Authorised 



Bible in favour of a more correct version. 
They have in some cases made the change 
in the Sunday School, but have not yet 
ventured to do it in the pulpit. 

This is clearly a case of Unitarians not 
acting up to their convictions. Our con- 
gregations ought to ask the ministers to 
read at aU times that version of the Bible 
which they think most f aithf uUy translated, 
and which best represents the meaning of 
the originai. They shrink, we f ancy, from 
the reproach of having a Bible of their 
own. But they have not shrunk from the 
reproach of having a rehgion of their own. 
They should in each case think the reproach 
an honour. At anyrate they shoiùd not 
fall to act up to their convictions. 



The question, " "What is true ? " ought to stand 
on the threshold of erery religious inquiry.— 
Whately. 
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JUSTIFIOATION BY WORKS. 



\ USTIFICATION, we eaw in the last 
paper, is makÌDg men just. The 
question arises, How is this done t 
One answer is, ''Man is justified 
by Works. His deeds make him 
just." No ; man's deeds may de- 
clare hun just, but can never make him 
just. To say so is to confound the prooess 
with the result. Whence the processi 
Whence the justifying power? UDclean 
hands can be made clean only by soap and 
water. So an unclean heart can be made 
dean only by some cleansing power. The 
cleansing element for the hands is not the 
hands themselves. The same is true of 
the heart. Without soap and water the 
hands may be rubbed together for ever, 
and will never become clean. The pres- 
sure and the friction will only make the 
dark dye darker, deeper, yea indelible. 
An extraneous power must be brought 
into operation. Human justice has, with 
its short-sightedness, looked at the pro- 
blem, and appointed punishment for the 
remedy. The culprit shall be made just 
by his Works. "He is unwilling to co- 
operate"; — "flog him." '^'He has been 
flogged" ; — " flog him again." Surely he 
is cured now. He will lie no more. He 
will steal no more. On the contrary, he 
liea and steals more than ever. ''Flog 
him again." And flogged he is until you 
have flogged ali power out of him. It is 
not an uncommon result for the victim of 
your unrighteousuess to be punished until 
you have done your worst, and he comes 
to the gaflows. This is law. This is 
man's way of justifying the criminal. Its 
end is disappoiutment to society, and de- 
structìon to its trangressors. The reader 
has seen a coil of chains on the front of a 
jail. It is a true and faithful emblem of 
what goes on within — ^the court of justice, 
as it is ironically termed, included. Force 
is its method of justification ; and with a 
human being the application of unqualified 
force is simply min. It undermines and 
obliterates the very power whose weak- 
ness occasioned the first breach of the law, 
and so of necessity entails the suppresssion 
of the remaining strength more and more, 
the longer it is appUed, until the man is 
truly kiUed, having, in a oertain half-life, 



half-death, the shadow of the man. The 
reader has seen on the front of a gaol 
another not less appropriate emblem. It 
is a female figure carved in stone, hearing 
in its right band a sword, and having its 
eyes bandaged, Two most incongruous 
metaphors 1 Justice to strike it sees not 
whom, or where, or how ! The justice of 
man is not the justice of God, but simply 
retributory vengeance ; — " an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth." Man's 
ordinary justice is gross injustice. Bad 
govemment makes bad men, and bad men 
are made worse by bad, that is, blind and 
mthless legislation. Yes; stone is the 
right material for that figure to be made of . 
Hearts of stone create, propagate, and 
multiply criminality. And this is what is 
called Ohristendom! above eighteen hun- 
dred years after the merciful Jesus came 
into the world to reveal the Father of 
humankind, and to commiserate, help, heal, 
fiitrengthen, and restore the weak, the sin- 
ful, the fallen! Witness the deadening 
effect of a religion (0, the misnomer !) of 
dogma ! The priests and the lawyers have 
laid Christ in a tomb hewn out in a rock, 
and roUed a great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre. — Matt. xxvii. 60. Justification 
by Works is triumphant and supreme. 
Similar issues, on a smaller scale, are of 
Constant recurreuce. Here is a govemess, 
who, unpenetrated by the spirit of the 
gospel, relies mainly on prohibitions. 
" No," and " don't,'* are the weapons of 
her warfare. She has to do with indocile 
children, and is very particular to make 
them obedient, and get them into order. 
Lynx-eyed, as well as rigorous, she sees 
ali their faults, and none of their virtues — 
if they have any, and few enough will 
they have after undergoing her petrifying 
processes. However, she has undertaken 
a duty and will perform it. Her boys are 
fond of play, rough play; her girls love 
doUs, and chatter. These are not childish 
frailties, but " faults," " sad faults," 
shameful faults," " intolerable misdeeds," 
and " must and shall be put an end to." 
Children, badly treated, begin by being 
wilful, and end by becoming contumacious 
and mischievous. Such is the result of 
Miss Severity's discipline. By the simr le 
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force of prohibition ; by ceaselessly calliiig 
or screaming" out " ho ! " " don*t," " you 
shan't," " l'U pmiish you," " bad boy," 
''wicked girl," and ali the retinue of 
Bcholastic negatioD and vitnperation, she 
confirms the tendencies she ought to re- 
move, and makes her pupils as bad as her 
language implies. A vulgar proverb says, 
"Give a dog a bad name and you bang 
him." What is trae of a dog is trae of a 
child. Cali a child a liar and you will make 
him one. So trae is Paul's avemieiit: 
" I had not known sin but by the law. 
And the Commaudmeut which was meaiit 
for life I found to be unto death, for sin, 
taking occasion (or impulse) by the Com- 
mandmeut, slew me." — Romans vii. 8, seq, 
" I will," in untold bistances, would never 
bave been uttered and carried into effect 
but for some unwise ''Thou shalt," or 
'' thou shalt not." And suppose that 1 do 
what you bid, am I really good ? If I do 
what you bid, simply because you bid it, 
my act is the act of a slave, and possesses 
no moral quality. Possessing no moral 
quality, it conveys no moral nutriment, 
and so communicates no moral strength. 
Even if I do an act of my own free will, 
the act itself is not necessarily good. The 
quality of the act depends on the quality 
of the motive. The act is colourless 



where there is no motive. If the motive 
is self-serving of any kind, the act is not 
virtuous, unless the end is the supply of 
your naturai Wants, and unless the means 
for the supply are miiujurious to others. 
Any act whatever, coiisidered as merely an 
"act, is, as such, destitute of moral quality. 
Not being just itself, it cannot tend to 
make its performer just. The qualities of 
ali our acts lie iu their sources. Moreover, 
wiiat mere human power can produce 
Works such as law demaiids ? The deeds 
of the best of men fall short of their own 
ideala. Measured by the divine standard, 
they become paiufully conscious of their 
own iiisufficiency, and that sense of denierit 
will be keenest at times in the loftiest 
characters. Trae holiiicss is rather a sileut 
growth than the last effort of a desperate 
struggle. What men need is not a code of 
laws, but a priuciple of life, and that princi- 
ple is supplied by the Heavenly Father in 
his son Jesus, aud iu his own quickening, 
cherishiiig, nourishing, strengthening, re- 
fi] liiig, and elevating spirit — the spirit of 
holiiiess, which is the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of power. 

We bave seen man's way of justifyifig 
man ; in the next paper we shall contem- 
plate God's way. 

JOHN B. BEARD. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. 



^•' •> s 



AVING read Mr Sharpe's paper 
on '' The Age of the Book of Job," 
I would respectfully suggest some 
$^"^ considerations in favour of its 
'^ antiquity. 

Taking up the question at his final 
point — viz., the quotation from Eze- 
kiel, who refers to " Noah, Daniel, and 
Job," Noah may be regarded as an an- 
cestral personage with the Jews of the 
captivity ; Daniel was an historical co-tem- 
porary ; Job was not historical or co-tem- 
porary, nor even a Jew at ali ; he must be 
regarded as a poetical character — z'.e., his 
name is linked to a story. Now, if 
Ezekiel really knew anything at ali about 
Job, he must bave been familiar with the 
story of his so-called patieace ; the story 
of Job's patience would either be substau- 
tially the same as our Book of Job, or our 
Book of Job is founded upon that story. 
In either case we must conclude that some 



narrative existed which was then familiar 
to Ezekiel, for unless we adopt this con- 
clusion, the refereiice to Job, by Ezekiel, 
would bave been quite uuintelligible to his 
readers. 

It is customary to test the antiquity of 
the Jewish sacred writings by the use of 
the terms Elohim and Jehovah, as found 
iu them. Actiug upon this idea, I formerly 
sent a communication to the Jeivish Record^ 
which I make no apology for reproducing 
bere. 

It was in reply to Dr Beke, who wrote 
— '^ The antiquity of the Book of Job is of 
several centuries prior to the time of 
Moses." I replied, that the Book of Job 
had evidently been built up from an origi- 
nai story of great antiquity, but that, as 
set iu its existing f ramework, it could not 
be older than the captivity. 

This argument is founded upon an 
analysis of the names used for the Su- 
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preme Being, in the different parts or 
divisions of the whole book, thus : 



El< 


>r Elohim. 


JehoTAh. 


Bl-Sha 


Introduction, 


11 


16 


— 


Speeches of Job, 


45 


1 


14 


„ Eliphaz, 
Bildad, 


15 


— 


7 


6 


— 


2 


„ Zophar, 
„ EUhu, 


7 


— 


1 


27 


— 


6 


God, 


7 


— 


1 


Concluaion, . 




5 


— 


Connecting phrases, 


— 


4 


— 



Totals, 118 26 31 

El or Elohim is the well-known Semitic* 
Dame for God, otherwise Allah ; El-Sliad- 
dai Ì8 " the mighty God ; " these are words 
placed in the mouth of Moses, who states. 
Ex. vi. 3, " by my name Jehovah was I 
not known." The one case of Jehovah 
[the Lord] used by Job, is probably a 
copyist's error. 



We thus fìiid that the speeches of the 
six interlucutors iudicato a pui-ely Semitic 
usage of the greatest aiitiquity ; the in- 
troduction is not so aucient ; but the con- 
clusion, which narrates Job's restoration 
to prosperity, drops the ancient fonn 
altogether; thus proving it to be the most 
receut addition to the Scriptural book as 
we now bave it. 

These more recent additions point to the 
writer, known as the later Zechariah, who 
uses the word "Satan" in precisely the 
same sense. 

A. H. 



• Semitic or (Shemitic) pertaining to Shem, a 
9on of Noah, The rcader is directed to the 
People's Dictionary of the Bible, article ** Lan- 
guage," and to Chambers's Encyclopaedia, ar- 
ticle "Shemitic." Information will also be 
f ound in the Teacher*s Marmai, — ^Ed. 



THE PENALTY ON NOT AOTINQ UP TO CONVIOTIONS. 



J T will often happen in a family, that 
the husbarid is the more criticai and 
theologic^l, the wife the more religi- 
ous and devotioual. The man per- 
haps, before bis marrlage, has gaiaed 
a clear perceptioa of the nonsenso, 
to use the mildest term, of the doctrines 
taught in the church prayers and llturgy. 
If he bad cared more for public worship 
than he did for the opinion of those among 
whom he had been brought up, he would 
bave joined the Unitariaas. On bis mar- 
riage, he talks of these matters to bis 
new wife. She does not much disagree 
with what he says on theology ; but, on 
the otber side of the question, she cordially 
agrees with him when he settles that 
" We cannot be dissenters." So, as she 
likes public worship, they go to church 
together, or he at least sends ber, while 
he stays at home. She regrets at first 
the loss of bis company ; but after a time, 
even prefers going alone, as she thus 
avolds bis half scoffiag remarks upon the 
creeds they bave been repeating, and 
words that they bave been listening to. 
When they bave children, they are of 
course baptized by the clergyman with 
the siga of the cross, and they accompany 
their mother on Sundays to church. The 
Diother, while guiding their youag miads 



to religion, becomes gradaally a more 
eamest theologian than she used to be, 
and the husbaud begins to find, that in ali 
matters relatiug to Sunday, to the Bible, 
to religion in general, he is alone in the 
house. 

This is a case so common that ali our 
readers who bave passed middle life must 
bave seen such. One such husbaud often, 
enjoying the pleasure of an hour's heretical 
conversation with a Unitarian friend, will 
beg him notto repeat the conversation in the 
pi-eseace of bis wife. Another, who has 
khown less of Unitarians, whUe entirely 
agreeing with the opiriions, will say, '' But 
I suppose you don't teach these opinions to 
your children." Another father will even 
fi ad himself thought irreligious by bis 
children as they gi'ow up. At the club, 
and in mixed company, he gets rid of this 
trouble. In the world at large, among 
strangers, to be an any-thing-arian is not a 
bad character : there religious earnestness 
is what is unpopular. But at home, our bus- 
band and father finds himself sent into soli- 
tude in regard to one of the most important 
subjects of thought and conversation ; and 
this trouble he has brought upon him- 
self because he had not the courage in 
early life to act upon bis convictions, and 
owQ himself a Umt^|» ^^^^gj^. 
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OHRISrS QLORY WITH THE FATHER BEFORE THE 
WORLD WAS. 



[N the beautiful prayer of Christ 
which is preservaci f or us in the 
17th chapter of John's Grospel, oc- 
curs the remarkable petìtion, at 
the 5th verse, "And now, Father, 
glorify Thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world wa«." From this 
passage it is the frequent habit to infer 
the Deity òf the speaker; to reach the 
tremendous conclusion that he was the 
Creator of heaven and of earth, the peer 
of the " King eternai, immortai, and in- 
visible." It should be a snfficient answer 
to this wild deduction to cali attention to 
the simple fact that Jesus frequently de- 
clares in this very chapter that the " glory " 
of which he speaks was given to him by 
the Almighty. Thus, in verse 1, " Father, 
the hour is come, glorify thy Son" — i.c, 
bestow glory upon him; in the text, 
" glorify Thou me,*' bestow glory upon 
me ;" in verse 22, " the glory which Thou 
gavest me;" and in verse 24, " my glory 
which Thou hast given me." From these 
reiterated declarations it evidently appears 
that the ''glory" of which Christ speaks 
(whatever it was), was not his own in- 
herently and of personal right, but had 
been conferred upon him as a favour and 
reward by another, and, therefore, an 
infìnitely superior Being. It is at least 
equally clear that the "glory" which the 
Cbeatob possesses was His own from. 
everlasting, before he called a single sun 
or world into existence, and while yet He 
dwelt alone with His adorable perfections. 
If the Fatheb'S glory was thus eternai, 
and inherent, and influite ; and if Christ's 
glory was, as he avers so frequently and 
so solemnly, derived, and therefore finite, 
and therefore also received in time, be- 
tween two such Beings there could not 
exìst even the possibility, even the imagi- 
nation, of Eguality, 

But, if it was not the "glory" of a 
Deity of which Jesus spake, might it not 
bave been the " glory" of an angel, or of 
an arch-angel ? Impossible ; and for this 
single but all-sufficient reason, that the 
" glory" he had received from the Fatheb, 
he had voluntarily shared with his Apostles ; 



as he afBrma in verse 22 — " And the glory 
which Thou gavest me, I have given them" 
It is inconceivable that it can have been 
any angelic or arch-angelic "glory" of 
which Jesus speaks; for even suppose 
such to be communicable (which it clearly 
is not), we know, as a mere matter of fact, 
that such was never given on earth to the 
Twelve ; and yet their Master had shared 
with them " the glory" (whatever it may 
have been), which he " had with the 
Father before the world was." 

It might bere be asked. Do not these 
last four words prove, at the very least, 
that Jesus existed " before the world wast " 
Can he have had " glory " before he existed ? 
Strange as it may at first sight appear, I 
answer unhesitatingly, Yes I In the 
Divine Mind, there is no Fast, and no 
Future, but one everlasting and unchange- 
able Present ; so that persons who lived 
and events which transpiied thousands of 
years ago, and persons who are not to 
live and events which are not to transpire 
for thousands of years to come, are equally 
before its consciousness as are persons 
living and events transpiring at this pre- 
cise and individuai moment. Hence Paul 
writes, in Rom. iv. 17, how God " calleth 
those things which be not as though they 
were." In perfect accordance with this 
fact in the Divine metaphysics, the same 
Apostle speaks, in 2 Timothy i. 9, of God's 
" purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began ; " 
the meaning of which obviously is, that 
the Gospel was given through Christ, not 
actually, but in the divine purpose^ " before 
the world began." In Uke manner Jesus 
is styled in Rev. xiii. 8, "the Lamb slaìn 
from the foundation of the world " — ^that 
is, " the Lamb slain," not actually, but in 
the divine purpose^ " from the foundation 
of the world." Keeping these passages 
steadily in view, it seems to me that we 
are not only warranted in understanding, 
but even that we are compelled to under- 
stand, the "glory" treated of in this article 
as one which Christ "had with the Father," 
not actually, but in the divine purpose^ 
" before the world was." 

What, now, was the " glory" which the 
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Pather bestowed on Jesus, and which 
Jesus shared with the Twelve ? It was 
the "glory" of accomplishing the high 
objects of his mission, and of ^^finishing 
the work" which had been assigned to him 
from on high. It was the " glory" of re- 
vealing to the worshippers of iunumerable 
idols of wood, or stone, or metal, the "One 
living and trae Grod." It was the "glory" 
of declaring to those who were weighed 
down by a host of puerile or vicious cere- 
monies, that " God is a spirit." It was 
the "glory" of showing, alike to those 
who thought the Deity waa too remote 
and high to care what befel a race so mean 
as that of man, and to those who trembled 
before the idea of a partial, austere, and 
revengeful sovereign above, that God was 
indeed the Father of every intelligence He 
has created. It was the "glory" of 
preaching to those who were conscious of 
having grievously offended, and knew not 
whether there was any pardon for their 
transgressions, and were utterly cast down 
bj a ''fearful looking for of judgment," 
that free forgiveness was in store for ali 



who sincerely and eflScaciously repented. 
It was the " glory" of promising to ali the 
sorrow-stricken, and ali the bereaved, and 
ali who bave endured wrong in this world, 
and ali who are afrùd of death, and ali 
who hungered and thirsted after a higher 
perfection and a higher bliss than this life 
supplies, an immortality beyond the grave. 
In a word, the "glory" which, "before 
the world was," God had determined 
eventually to bestow on His beloved, was 
the glory of proclaiming the Gospel ; of 
seeking and saving them that- were lost; 
of labouring, sorrowing, dying, to promote 
the noblest, — namely, the moral and 
spiritual interests of ali the human race. 
This was evidently a "glory" which Jesus 
had received from the Father ; and also a 
glory which Jesus shared with his Apos- 
tles ; and was, in my estimation at least, 
a boiler and a traer glory for Christ than 
merely to bave occupied a throne in heaven, 
how near soever to that of the Supreme, if 
that throne had been unwon by a life of 
duty and of sacrifico. 

B. B. B. MACLXLLAK. 



A Few of the LAWS Belatingr to BELIGIOUS AFFAIBS in ENGLAND, 

Arranged ChronologìcaJIy. 

Cantinuid from Icut month. 



A.D. 



1696. 



1700. 



1702. 



The Comprehension Act Ì8 rejected, and 
the Toleration Act passed, 1 W. & M. 
si 1, e. 18. This act embraces the 
Presbyterians, Independants, and Bap- 
tists, henceforth known as the Tbree 
Denomìnations, but excludes Roman 
Catholics and those who impugn the 
Trìnìty. Carmarthen College is now 
founded. 

Act passed allowing the solemn affirma- 
tion of the Quakers to stand for an 
oatb. 

Act for the more effectnal suppression of 
** blasphemy and profaneness," under 
which ofifences wese included the denial 
of the Trinity, 8 and 9 Wni. iii. e. 32. 

Act to check the growth of Popery, cruelly 
requiring ali Roman Catholics to take an 
oath against Transubstantiation and the 
Worship of Saints. This Act is repealed 
by the Catholic Emancipation Act in 
1829. 

The attempt to bring in a Bill against Oc- 
casionai Conformity canses* violent dis- 
putes. Upon this occasion Daniel Defoe 
writes his ironical work, called The 
•hortest way with the Dissenters. 



A.D. 

1711. The Act against Occasionai Conformity is 

passed, 10 Anne. 
1714. The Schism Bill is brought forward, but 

frustrated by the death of Queen Anne. 

1717. Convocation is silenced. In 1861 the two 
Houses of Conyocation once more as- 
semblo for business at Westminster after 
a cessation of nearly 150 years. 

1721. A new Act for the Suppression of Blas- 
phemy and Profaneness is attempted, 
but is thrown out. 

1758. The Act prohibiting foreigners to be nat- 
uralised without taking the Lord's Sup- 
per is removed in favour of the Jews, 
but is restored again the next session of 
Parliament with some precipitation. 

1779. Àct passed for the relief of dissenting 
school-masters. 

1812. The New Toleration Act passed, repealing 
the Act against Quakers, the Five-Mile 
and the Conyenticle Acts. Although 
this Act did not offer liberty of worship 
toJUnitarians, it was understood to be a 
Btep thereto. A Unitarian Chapel, the 
first in Scotland, is opened, by Mr James 
Yates. 
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The Sunday SckooL 



A.D. 

1813. Wm. Smìth's Unìtarian Relief Act is 
passed. A like Act for Ireland was 
passed four years lat«r. 

1828. Final repeal of tfa« Test and Corporation 

Acts. 

1829, The Catholic £mancipation Act passed. 

Five Roman Catholic Peers immediately 
take their seats into the House of Lords. 

1884. The Reform Bill is passed. 

1886. The Dissenters' Marriage Act and the 
Dissenters' Registers Acts passed. 

1844, The Dissenters' Chapels Bill passed. 

1858, Aci passed enabling the Jews to sit in 
Parlìament. Baron Rothschild takes his 
Beat as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, being sworn on the Old Testament. 

1868. Church Rates abolished. Public execu- 

tions abolished. 

1869. Act passed for the Disestablishment of the 

Irish Church. This church presently 
drops the use of the Athanasian Creed. 
1871. University Tests Abolition Bill passed. 

Thus, through a period of nearly five 
huiidred years we follow the path of that 
iiidepeodence of conscience which has al- 
ways preveiited a large part of our coun- 



trymen from coiiforming to a religion laid 
down for them by Act of Pailrameiit, aud 
trace first the graduai growtb of bigotry 
and persecution, and presently a happy re- 
laxation of tyranny under the influence of 
enlightenment and civilization, until step 
by step every disability is removed from 
before dissenters, and we can look around 
to-day in wonder and gratitude that there 
is now hardly anything left to be desired 
for a complete religious toleration in Eng- 
land, and the time of religious equality 
seenis fast approaching. 

May we be allowed to express the wish 
that some one of our Unitarian fiiends 
who is familiar with the law, and has the 
originai documents within his reach, will 
one day undertake the task of drawing ìip 
a fuller and more accurate list of these 
statutes, giviiig to each one in ita tura a 
chapter in explanation of the causes that 
gave rise to it, aud of the effects it pro- 
duced, and enabli ug us to put into the 
hauds of our young people something like 
a history of this most instructive subject. 



THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 



SECTJLAR TEAOHINQ. 



ì^ H E R E is little difference of opinion 



amongst the members of the Uni- 
tarian denomination respecting the 
importance of giving to the young 
the benefit of knowledge, and, as 
far as possible, ideas of God, and 
the religious life. We believe, however, 
the means used to such really noble ends 
are in a great measure unproductive. 
Some success attends the general efforts 
to impart the elements of common know- 
ledge. There is a plain matter of fact 
work in teachiiig reading, writiiig, and 
arithmetic, to boys and giris who, through 
the carelessiiess or ignorance of their par- 
ents, have not enjoyed the benefit of a day 
school, and who now are engaged in 
work. This class exists in, we suppose, 
ali Unitarian schools ; hence the Constant 
necessity of giving so-called secular teach- 
ing. VVe notice a disposition on the part 
of some of the members of our Sunday 
School Associations to shirk this pjrtion 
of Unitarian Sunday School work. The 
bright prospect of the future seems to 
have dazzled the eyes, and to have dead- 
eued the sensibilities of teachers to the 



present facts of the case of thousands of 
children, who ought not to be allowed to 
grow up in ignorance, as they are now 
doing. We would press this upon the 
attention of our readers who are interested 
in Christian work. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

In what we have written of the great 
importance of taking due means to provide 
for the wants of the ignorant, in respect 
to ordinary secular knowledge, we do not 
for one moment forget that religious influ- 
ences must be brought to bear also upon 
the young. This is also attempted in our 
Sunday Schools, and because it is under- 
stood that religious teaching is in some 
way communicated : the children of the 
members of the congregation (usually, we 
regret to have to remark, only the poorer 
of them) who have sometimes a better 
acquaintarice with arithmetic, aud similar 
branches, than their teachers, attend the 
Sunday School. It is clearly a waste of 
time to give such, at the same time with 
boys aud girls who have been neglected in 
their education, lessons which they are 
learning better in their ^aj^gcbQQjii. The 
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parents of these children send thera not 
for secular kuowledge, except so far a» 
that relates to the geography aiid naturai 
histoiy of the Bible ; and it ninst be borne 
in mìnd that to diill children in the geo- 
graphy of Palestuie, or the nature of the 
olive, or the rose, or the mauners of the 
ancieat Hebi-ews, may result in little, if 
anything", more than giving a knowledge 
of interestitig facts, certainly Dot to be 
despised, but stili, which must not be re- 
garded as necessarily religious teaching. 

RELIGIOUS MEETING FOR THE YOUNG. 
We bave, then, these two classes of 
children in our schoois — some of them 
need secular instmction, some of tliem, so 
far as the Sunday School is concerned, do 
not. The whole of the children may be 
said to need religious instmction, and for 
that purpose they may be safely classed, 
irrespective of iutellectual attainment, in 
accordance with their ages. Our pian is 
to divide the school, and even divide the 
teachers. We would widen the classes for 
religious culture so as to include the child- 
ren of the congregation. We must then 
determine the hourforthe gathering of the 
distinctively religious meeting of theyoung, 
which would differ from the ordiiiary wor- 
shipof the church mainly in several teachers 
beiu^- engaged in bringing forcibly before 
the minds of the members a knowledge of 
Christianity. No doubt there is a secular 
side to this, inasmuch as it is the duty o' 
a Unitarian to expose the erroneous notions 
which are popular with respect to the 
nature and character of God and his rela- 
tion to mankind. The hour for this meet- 
ing" of course would depend upon circum- 
stànces. In the Glasgow Unitarian 
Church, where there is a meeting of this 
kiud, the hour is about one o'clock. The 
Scottish people being indifferent as to the 
Sunday's diuner makes this hour possible. 
In England it would be inconvenient. 



There ìs the time before the morning ser- 
vice, and the afteinoon or eveniiig. In 
Scotland veiy many of the Sunday Schools 
meet at about six o'clock. In chapels 
where there is an afternoon service this 
might be found suitable in England. The 
minister, if possible, should be the super- 
intendeiit, because he would obtain the 
attendance of some who, perhaps, other- 
wise would not come. An imjxìrtant con- 
sideratiou is tlie length of time such a 
meeting for the youiig should occupy. 
We should limit it to an hour and a half. 
Persons who now do nothing in Sunday 
School work, we are convinced, would find 
a i)leasant means of doing good in this 
meeting of the young. 

A SECULAR TEACHER NEEDED. 

The department for teaching secular 
knowledge should be, if possible, placed in 
the hands of an efficient teacher, and no 
person should be invited who is getting 
instmction through the week. Let the 
secular department meet at nine o'clock, 
and devote an hour and a half to makmg 
the best possible use of the time. But the 
attendants at this should not be compelled 
to be present at the services of the chapel. 
Our Sunday School managers make a seri- 
ous mistake where they compel the children 
who bave been in the Scho »l to be present 
at the service inteuded only for adults. 
We need not wonder at losing our elder 
scholars when we bave abused the peiiod 
when we had the power to force them to 
endure that in which they would take no 
interest. If the children desire to attend 
chapel let them do so, but take care and 
do not force them. 

We bave thus indicated the direction m 
which a change may be made in our Sun- 
day School management, which would 
teud to bring in teachers who now stand 
aloof, and the* children would, we firmly 
believe, receive greater benefit. 



OUR QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 



"Who are the unnamed persons mentioned in 
the foUowing passages ? 

1. Lament. iv. 20 : The breath of our nostrils ; 

the anointed of the Lord was taken in their 
pits. 

2. Joel ii. 14 : Who knoweth if he will return 

and repent, and leave a blessing behind him, 
eyen a meal-o£fering and a drink-offeriag 
unto Jehovah your God J 

3. Jeremiah xxil. 10: Weep not for the dead, 

neither bemoan him ; but weep sore for him 



|hat goeth away, for he shall return no more, 

nor see his native country. 
4. Isaiah xlvi. 2 ; Calling a rayenous bird from 

the east ; the man that executeth iny counsel 

from a far country. 
6. Jeremiah 1. 44 : Behold he shall come up like 

a lion from the swelling of the Jordan unto 

the habitation of the strong. 
6. Zechariah xi. 8 : Three shepherds also I cut 

off in one month, and my soul loathed them, 

and their soul also abhored me. 
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Oieek Te$tament Class. 



GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

fifth lesson. 
On the Cases OP Nouns. 



)E be^a with a Table of Noun- 
|^^W(l5 EncSngs for our Piipils to keep 
[rJt»5 for Constant reference, but beg 
tbem also to leam tbe declen- 
sions in their Grammars, wbere 
the whole Nouns are given. 




Noun-Endings— The Three Declensions. 




SIKGULAB. 






Nom, 


Gen. Dat. 


Acc. Voc. 




( '? 


V^ V 


rfv 71 




fem. < a 


^s V 


■av a 


l»t, 


1 ^ a 


as ^ 


av a 




ì as 


ov or a ^ 


av a 




mas. -< 


ov y 


lyv a or 17 




m. & f . OS 


ov ^ 


ov € 


9A 


n. ov 


ov f{) 


ov ov 


^a, 


m. & f . WS 


(a f{) 


(OV (OS 




n. (OV 


CD f{) 


(OV (OV 




a or i' 


) osi i\ 


a ori; like 


3d, 


V or s 


V or (0 the 




V or p 


) ovs) 


Nom. 




PLURAL. 




Ist, 


ai atav&fav ais 


as ai 




01 


(OV ois 


ovs 01 


2d, 


a 


CDV OIS 


a a 


V 


(OV ys 


0)S y 




(D 


(i)v ^s 


(0 (0 




a €9 or 




as or a 


3d, 


€ts or rj 


€Sora 
cisori; 




rjs 


DTJAL. 






Nom.&Acc. Gen.&Dat. 




Ist, 


a 


aiv 




2d, 


(a 


oiv 




7 


01 


yv 




3d, 


€oriy 
a 


oiv 
yv 



When in English we want to express, 
The good man bringeth forth good [things] 
we show it is the man that brings by put- 
ting the word man before the verb, and 
we say the noun man is in the Nominative 
case. And we show what it is he brings 



forth by puttmg good [_things'] after the 
verb, and we say good [things^ is in the 
Objective or Accusative case. 

But in Greek (as in Latin) they put 
different final letters to a noun according 
to which case it is in. And they do net 
always keep that order of words, but de- 
pend on the final letters to show the 
meaning. Changing these final letters is 
called declining a noun. 

Greek Nouns bave not only a different 
ending for the various cases, but also 
different nouns bave different sets of jend- 
ings ; and are sorted accordingly into 
several declensions. Which we wÙl now 
examine on the table. 

Notice — that the 3d Declension increases 
in the Genitive case, but so variously that 
our short Table cannot show it ali — ^that 
ali Nom. and Voc. cases are generally 
alike ; and in the Neuter, Nom. Acc. and 
Voc. are ali alike (as in Latin) ; — ^that the 
Genitive Plural is (ov like the Artide ; — 
that the Dative Singular has the iota sub- 
scripta, except in the 3d declension, where 
i is there not undemeath ; — ^that the Ac- 
cusative Singular ends with v preceeded 
by a vowel, except in the 3d declension. 

Matthew xii. 34-36. 

lEic yap Tov TrepMTo-evftaTos rrfs KapSias 

out for of the over-flow of the heart 
« TO OTOfxa A,aA,€i. *0 aya^os av^/oowros 

the mouth speaketh. The good man 

8 €K TOV aya^ov 6i]cravpov c/cjSaWci 
from the good treasure bringeth out 

4 Ta ayaOa* Kai 6 irovqpos avOptaTros 
the good; and the wicked man 

6 €K TOV irovrjpov Orfo-avpov CK^aWet 
from the evil treasure bringeth out 

eTTOvi/pa. Acyo) §€ v/aiv, ori wav 
evil. I Bay, And to you, that every 

7 pTjfxa apyov, ó €av X,aXrj(T(i)0'tv al 
word idle, which if shall speak the 

savOpdyTToi^ aTroSoKrovtri Trcpi avrov 

men, they shall givo up about it 

9 AoyOV €V 7iii€p<f. Kpur€<iìS* 

an account in a day of judgment. 
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Notice that 6 on line 7 is not the Artide, 
but the neuter nominative of the relative 
pronoun ós, ìj, ò who. And it is by the 
context we have to decide which it is. 

Many of our pupils must be so f orward 



now, they should be thinking of a diction- 
ary. Schrevelius' Greek and English 
Lexicon is a very good one, and can be 
had second-hand for two or three shillings. 
Do not get a little dictionary ; it does not 
give help enough. 



A Good Method for Dìstributisi^r Uziitarìan Publications. 



We beUeve Unitarian periodicals and 
books are of ten neglected, not from want 
of means to take them, but from want of 
thought that the help of each person is 
valuable. If the members of Unitarian 
Churches would each devote a small sum 
per week to a Book Fund, a market would 
be created which would reheve those who 
publish from loss. 

A minister has kindly forwarded us an 
account of the method used in bis own 
congregation to do justice to Unitarian 
publications. 

In reply to your inquiry as to the pian of our 
Book Club, it is 80 simple as hardlj to deserve 
the dignity of its name, or of your attention. 
During the fourteen years I have been minister 
here, one part of my programmo has always been 
to encourage the young people to supply them- 
selves with healthy religious literature, but only 
in a desultory "way. Stili, many hundreds of 
Unitarian works have been distributed; and I 
rejoice to see them on the shelves of those who 
are now in homes of their own, but who procured 
the books from me when they were boys and girls 
in the Sunday School. When Dr Beard's " Reasons 
for being a Unitarian " were published — of which 
we Bold 80, and again when Channing's works came 
out — of which we sold 180 — I regretted that the 
good dono, and which had been effected by dili- 
gent canvassing, should cease with the occasion, 
and that we could not have the names of our 
customers on a permanent list, and that some 
method more regular than had hitherto been 
adopted could not be devised to save labour in 
the future, for, as already intimated, many of the 
young folk paid by instalments. The issue of 
Dr Priestley*s " Corruptions," and Dr Smith's 
"Bible and the Popular Theology," deepened 
this regret ; and at the beginning of this year, 
when the Missionari/ was announced, we f elt that, 
if our yarious periodicals, and the occasionai 
publications of the " British and Foreign," were 



to have justice dono to them, we must adopt some 
systematic pian— establish, in fact, a Book Store, 
in a small way. Besides, there was consideration 
of self -interest, that, if a certain number of copies 
could be disposed of, books could be had at a 
oheaper rate, and as some one had to take ali the 
trouble of a bookseller, — to coUect money, and 
di»tribute books and magazines— we thought it 
was only just that we should get the usuai dis- 
count. In a largo town any one can get 20 or 25 
per cent, off books as they can 50 or more off 
music, but not in a small town. So we have està- 
blished a Club,— no member to pay less than one 
penny weekly, but as much more as he likes— 
which is simply a Bookselling Association, the 
profits of which will be divided among the mem- 
bers, not in money, but books. If a member 
takes in the Misaionary, the cost of it is deducted 
from his share, and so with the Freeman, Sunday 
StorieSy and Teaeher's Manual, So, if he wants a 
volume, the cost is deducted, but he is allowed 
the "largo town discount." The members are 
encouraged of course to take in Unitarian maga- 
zines and buy Unitarian books ; but there is no 
compulsion, each one decides for himself how he 
will take out his share. Hitherto only a few 
music books and Eliza Cook's poems have been 
asked for ; a few will be getting Greek Grammars 
by and bye, when they have mustered up courage 
to study the Greek New Testament, which they 
are trjdng to do. We have 40 members, chiefly 
elder scholars of both sexes. No effort has been 
made as yet to introduce the pian into the general 
congregation. The payments are coUected at the 
evening classes on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
some few in the Sunday School itself . A steward 
is appointed to coUect, and the school treasurer 
procures and distributes the magazines and books. 
The advantage of our pian is, that 40 persons, 
elder scholars, or young teachers, have pledged 
themselves to spend at least from four to five 
shillings a year in solid literature — which means, 
reckoning the profìt of sales to non-members, 
more tli^n six shilling's worth of Unitarian 
magazines and books in return. 

0. J. 



THE BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mbktings -4T Whitsuntidb. 

The Inquirer is authorised to state that, in 
addition to our eloquent friend Pasteur Coquerel, 
of Paris, there will be present one of the most 
valuable and estimable ministersof our American 



Churches, the Rev. Charles Lowe, late secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
Protestant Association of Germany.wiU be re- 
presented by Baron von Holtzendorf of Berlin, 
«and he may be aocompanied by Br Manchoul of 
Srjemen. The Baron is a Professor of Law of high 
standing, with great influence in Germany. 

We certainly have every prospect of iateresting 
meetings in London this year. 
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R E V I E W. 

A HlSTOBICAL AND CbITICAL CoMKENTART ON 

THE Old Testament. Leyiticus, Part 2. 
Longmans. Dr Kalisch. 

ThÌ8 Ì8 the second of two Urge Tolumes, con- 
taining the Book of Levitious in Hebrew and 
English, together with notes and leamed dis- 
sertations on the Jewish Laws, relating to the 
priesthood and sacrìfiees, and also on the sacri- 
ficea among the Pagan nations of antiquity, so far 
as these throw light on those of the Jews. Dr 
Kalisch discusses these questions -without religious 
prejudices, and comes to the conclusion that the 
Book of Leviticus is altogether of a late date, and 
written long after the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which belongs to King Josiah's rèign. In tliis 
very noTel opinion the Int/uirer, for March 30, 
agrees with the learned author; and on this 
subject we wish to say a few words. 

Dr Kalisch shows that Leviticus contains many 
enactments, relating to morals and civilization, 
far more humane and spiritual, than Deutero- 
nomy, and also enactments relating to the priest- 
hood and the sacrifices, far more rigid and 
ceremonial than the other book ; and thinks that, 
on both these accounts, this book is to be jndged 
the more modem. We, on the other hand, would 
separate this Book of Leviticus into two parts ; 
and we consider the ceremonial laws at the be- 
ginning to be as much older than Ueuteronoray 
as the moral laws at the end are more modem. 
Thus we agree with Dr Kalisch and his friendly 
critic about the moral laws, and differ with them 
about the date of the ceremonial laws. 

The reader will observe that the ceremonial 
portions of Leviticus, in chapters i. xvii. , xxi., 
and xxii., are addressed to the priests, the Sons 
of Aaron, while the moral laws are addressed to 
the people of Israel. Among the moral laws we 
find distinct mention of the nation's return from 
the captivity in Babylon, which took place b.c. 
537. This gives us a date, Dr Kalisch thinks, for 
the whole book ; we think for a part of it only. 
The question, for the rest of the book, turns upon 
when in the nation's history did the priesthood 
claim the greatest power over men's minds, and 
put forth with approvai these minute laws relat- 
ing to sins, and olferings, and articles of food for 
the whole people, and relating to gifts to the 
priests, and the priests' duties and ranks. We 
say that this was about the years b.c. 860, 750, 
when the nation was in prosperity, and Jerusalem 
in every respect a flourishing and wealthy capital. 
Let US turn for a moment to the history. 

David built the aitar on Mount Moriah, and 
established the Levites there. Solomon built the 
tempie and introduced yet more costly sacriti ces. 
Jehoshaphat employed the priests to teach the 
people the law, and authorised them to act as 
judges, adding thereby much to their importance, 
and giving to them civil power. When Queen 
Athaliah usurped the throne, the priests were 
Btrong enough to depose her, and put her to 
death, and to put up a child, a puppet of their 
own, as king; and they governed the kingdom 
despotically till he came to manhood, and threw 
off their yoke. Uzziah reigned in obedience to 
the priests, who were so strong that when he 
claimed to act himself as priest, as David and 
Solomon had done, and to bum incenso in the 
House of Jehovah, they deolared 'him a leper, m 



the Book of Leviticus authorizes, and as such, 
put him in confi nement for the rest of his life. 
Here, then, we have the priesthood in Jerusalem 
at the height of ils power ; and to this oentury, 
from the reign of Jehoshaphat to the reign of 
Uzziah, we would give the composi tion of .the 
ceremonial laws in Leviticus and Numbers. 

After this time the PropUetical writings came 
into existence. First Isaiah and then Jeremiah 
declare sacrifices to be less pleasing to 6od than 
goodness Then, the Book of Deuteronomy is 
written with its lessened vaine for the ceremonial 
laws ; and the nation is shortly afterwards carried 
jnto captivity. Now, it is true that on the return 
from captivity, and in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, we meet with an increase of narrow 
bigotry, of sabbatical strictness, in the priests, a 
falling off in short from the more enlightened 
views of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Deuteronomy ; 
but the oppressed and poverty-stricken state of 
the nation will by no means allow us to suppose 
that directions for the costly sacrifices, contained 
in the Books of Leviticus and Numbers, belong 
to this un happy period. We hold, in short, 
against Dr Kalisch, thut the earlier and ceremonial 
portion of Leviticus was written about a century 
and a half or two centuries before the captivity, 
while the later, the moral portion of the book, 
was written about the same length of time after 
the captivity. S. S. 



EAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION 
Annual R.EPOBT for the year 1871. 

The work of this Mission is directed to the 
support of Unitarian Christian Worship in Ac- 
crington, Astley, Bolton (Commission Street), 
Burnley, Heap Bridge, Heywood, Rawtenstall, 
Rochdale (Piover Street.) A new feature appears 
in the report— the giving of a table by which we 
learn the number of members at each of the 
assistod congregations, the average atten dance of 
adulta, tlie number of Sunday scholars, and the 
amount raised during the past year. The total — 
members, 585 ; attendance, 372 ; Sunday scholars, 
1051 ; amount raised, «£681. 

We presume the amount raised is the sum contri- 
buted by members of the congregations. The re- 
mark respecting one congregation in the visitors* 
report, that " some generous friends at Bury have 
aidedthe funds," seems inconsistent with this view. 
If such aid is included in the statement of money 
raised, it helps to make other congregations ap- 
pear at a disadvantage, who have no such neigh- 
bours to assist them We are struck with the 
largo number of Sunday scholars, compared with 
the adult members. These Sunday scholars 
should ultimately become members, and so, in 
five years, doublé the present number ; but we f ear 
this result will not be attained, even allowing for 
the changes which take away the elder scholars 
into other towns Our Teachers ought to be 
more alive to the necessity of planting in the 
minds of the young the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. 

The whole of the Mission- Stations have been 
visited since Jan. 1, 1872. Ali have ministers 
except Heap Bridge, which is attended to by the 
Rev. J. Fex of Heywood and Rev. John Wright, 
B.A., of Bury. Eight years ago, we believe, only 
Rochdale had a eettled minister. 
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ORTHODOX D0CTRINE8 DENIED BY UNITARIANS. 

By the Rev. John Wbioht, B.A., Bury. 



No. 3.— THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL. 



p V E R Y orthodox Christian professes 
to believe in the existence and act- 
ivity of an evil spirit, called the 
Devil. It is nevertheless difficult to 
find any authoritative statement of 
the precise orthodox doctrine on the 
subject. The general popular feeling is so 
far from being serious in regard to it, that 
the Devil is introduced in poems, plays, and 
fables, and often represented in a ludicrous 
form. The most satisfactory method of 
treatirig the doctrine is to give a brief 
historical sketch of its rise and progress. 

Those books of the Old Testament which 
are generally acknowledged to be the most 
ancient, contain no mention of a malignant 
personal author of evil. The eariy religion 
of the Jews attributed ali things to God as 
their soiirce, and taught that good and evil-, 
light and darkness, alike proceed from the 
decrees of bis Wisdom. The few passages, 
ìm those oldest parts of the Bible, in which 
the word "devils" occnrs, refer to false 
Gods, who had no existence except in the 
superstitions of their worshippers. At the 
time of the captivity, the Jews were 
brought in contact with the Chaldean and 
Persian mythologies, and borrowed thence 
some of the phrases and ideas relating to 
the origin of evO. The Persians believed 
in two great spirits, one good and the other 
evO, wa^g a perpetuai warfare. And it 



was from the influence of this doctrine on 
the Hebrews that they began to speak of 
Satan (the adversary) as the origin of 
moral evil. A modification of this view is 
seen in the hook of Job, though Satan is 
there described as the servant and instru- 
ment rather than the enemy of God. He 
is also spoken of /. Chron, xxi. 1, and this 
is one of the proofs of the comparatively 
late period when Chronicles was written. 
Thus grew up the state of belief that ex- 
isted amongthe Jews, in the time of Christ, 
when Satan was spoken of as the author 
of evil, and was beUeved to be the leader 
of a band of wicked spirits. The Greek 
word in the New Testament properiy tran- 
slated Devil, corresponds in meaning to the 
Hebrew word Satan, signifying adversary. 
That it was often used figuratively is 
shown by the facts, that Christ caUed 
Peter "Satan," and said to bis Apostles, 
"one of you is a Devil." But there is 
another word in the New Testament tran- 
slated "devil," which would be more 
correctly "demon." The Jews attributed 
diseases, especially epilepsy and madness, 
to the presence in those afflicted, of the 
spirits of wicked dead men, and called 
these spirits "demons." When the dis- 
eases were cured, they said "the demon is 
cast out." Christ and bis apostles made 
use of this popular 
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The Existence of the DevxL 



does not prove that the idea it expressed 
was trae, and it is totally contradicted by 
the increased medicai knowledge of modem 
days. 

When Christianity began to spread 
amoug heathen uatìons, the Ilebrew notion 
as to evil spirita was, to some exteut, spread 
with it, but was modified and eolarged by 
the addition of many natìonal and locai 
superstitions. The old heathen Gods were 
in some cases identified in men's minds 
with the Devil. From one of them he got 
the cloven hoof and tail, from another the 
horns, popularly attributed to him. Monk- 
ish legenda, dwelling on ancient fables 
and allegories, devised many a story of his 
doings, his victories or defeats. The 
genuis of Milton gave a new character to 
the popular idea, representing Satan as 
possessing a tragic grandeur, and putting 
into shape much that was before vague in 
the notions conceming him. Modera theo- 
logy, attempting to constract an accordant 
theory, identified, as one and the same 
being, the serpent in Gen, iiù (though the 
passage itself says nothing of its being any- 
thing but a serpent), the Satan of Job 
(though he is not represented as banished 
from heaven), the personification of evil in 
various parts of the Bible (though the ex- 
pressions are often plainly figurative), the 
serpent, dragon, &c., spoken of in the 
allegories of the hook of Revelation. The 
existence of such a Being, Unitarians 
deny. 

1. If there is a Devil, he is not self- 
existent, but has been created by God. 
The Creator, at the time He formed him, 
must have foreseen that he would be the 
source of mischief and pain, and would, in 
many instauces, thwart the desigus of In- 
finite Love. How then can we believe 
that the AU-wise and All-good would cali 
into existence a creature of unbounded 
malignity, and would allow him to con- 
tinue his course of tempting, misleading, 
and destroying mankind? Such an ex- 
istence would be opposed either to the 
Power or the Love of God. If He cannot 
conquer and destroy the DevU, He is.not 
Omnipotent ; if He can, but will not^ He is 
not full of tender mercy to his human 
family. 

2. The orthodox teachings about the 
Devil are full of contradictions. He is 
spoken of as fallen from heaven, but yet 
abounding in power on earth ; the greatest 
of offenders against God, and yet entrasted 



with the supremacy of Hell ; wa^ng war 
with the Infinite One, andyet sometimes vic- 
torious ; the author of ali our evil thoughts 
and deeds, and yet deriving pleasure in- 
stead of reoeiving punishment, as the 
consequence of his corraption of mankind; 
the creature, yet the enemy of God, If the 
doctrine of originai sin be trae, man is bad 
enough in himself, and there needs no Devil 
to account for his wickedness. If the 
doctrine of the atonement be trae, the Devil 
was stronger than God, for he obliged God 
himself to endure infinite suffering. If the 
doctrine of eteraal torments be trae, the 
Devil obtains the full gratification of his 
desires in the case of a large portion of 
the human race. Yet in spite of ali this, 
Satan is represented as supremely miser- 
able. 

3. To suppose that the Devil can in- 
fluence human hearts and minds, destroys 
our belief in Divine providence, and at the 
same time weakens our sense of individuai 
responsibility. Men caU their wicked 
propensities the suggestions of Satan, and 
excuse their evil conduct on the ground that 
he tempted them. Thus their consciences 
are luUed and their hearts are hardened. 
Hence have sprung the delusions and 
superstitions of witchcraft, the fancied 
combats of the fanatic with a personal 
spiritual foe, and the gloom and-even mad- 
ness resultiug from imaginary terrors. If 
indeed a man realises to himself the notion, 
that an invisible being of greatest malignity 
is ever at his side, ready to whisper evil 
suggestions in his ear, and by every meana 
to ruin his soùl, how can he have the heart 
to keep on straggling to do rìght, how can 
he ever know peace or joy 1 

4. The belief in the Devil is inconsistent 
with the teachings of Scripture. The 
sinner is there spoken of as entirely re- 
sponsible for his sins ; he is waraed against 
his moral dangers, and exhorted to conquer 
temptation. 

We are told in Scripture that men are 
tempted by their own lusts, are caUed on 
to conquer their appetites and passions, are 
attacked by moral evil not by a personal 
tempter. The passages of Scripture in 
which the word Devil occurs may ali be 
explained as either expressing a popular 
Buperstition, or being simply figurative. 
Wherever the trae translation is not 
''demon," referring to a diseased person 
(as Matt. ix. 32), it might in every in- 
stance be rendered "enemv," or " accuser,*' 
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or "slanderer ;" it describes no one specific 
person, but an opposer of any kind. 

Thus Satan means, Eom. xvù 20, the 
persecutors of the Koman converta ; /. Co7\ 
V. 5, excommuuication from the Church ; 
//. Cor. li. 11, the personal opponent of 
Paul; //. Cor. xiù 7, bodily infirmity. So 
in the gospels, devil or some similar word 
means, Matt xlii. 19, human enemies of 
the gospel ; John vi. 70, Judas Iscariot. 
Dr. Bushnell says : " Satan or the Devil, 
taken in the singular, is not the name of 
any particular person, neither is it a per- 
sonation merely of temptation or impersonal 
evil, but the name is one taken up by the 
imagination to designate or embody, in a 
conception the mind can most easily wield, 
the ali or total of bad minds and powers." 

But it is said in reply — "How can you 
account for sin, if there is no Devil? Does 
God cause sin? It makes no difFerence 
whether God permits sin, or permits the 
Devil to cause sin. Any way, you must 



refer everything ultimately to the Divine 
will. There can be no doubt that there is 
evil in the world, and that God permits its 
existence, because He could, if He thought 
fit, pnt an end to it. The reason He 
permits it, is to give bis children the oppor- 
tunity of using their powers to resist and 
conquer it, that thus they may grow strong. 
But why should we suppose that this evil 
is centred in a person I How does it help 
in explainingthe existence of sin, to suppose 
a malignaut spirit ever at work causing it? 
The personification of evil was naturai to 
the imaginative people of the East, and is 
servi^able to the poet, but it needs sub- 
stantial proof before it can be received as 
a doctrine of theology. If we reject it, we 
shall feel as a consequence that evil itself 
is onr great enemy ; that sin has to be 
struggled against and temptation conquered, 
as the only method by which we can gain 
spiritual peace ; and that if we fail in the 
contest, we bave only ourselves to blame. 



EASTERN MANNER8 AND CUSTOMS. 



\ H E Arabic-speaking nations, in- 
cluding the Jews, bave always 
bad stronger religious feelings, a 
greater trust in God's over-mling 
care, and a firmer belief in the 
value of prayer, than we western 
people of Europe seem to bave. This is 
clearly shown in the Bible, and is a chief 
reason for our valuing the Hebrew writ- 
ings. Thus, an Aràb never passes by a 
man digging in his garden, or working in 
bis field, without cheering him with the 
wish that God may bless bis work, unless 
he thinks him a wicked man. Then, of 
course, be is silent, as the Psalmist says 
of the wicked — 

Neither do they that pass by say, 
" May the blessing of Jehovah be upon you ; 
We bless you in the name Jehovah." 

And very nearly the same importance 
was, in some cases, allowed to a curse as 
to a blessing. Thus, in Numbers xxiii., 
Balak asks Balaam to curse Israel for him, 
not doubting but the curse would bave the 
wisbed-for effect. But, as experience 
showed that ill-natured people did not 
possess that power of injuring their neigh- 
bours, the Proverbs (xxvi. 2) declares, 



As a sparrow in wanderine, as a swallow in 
flying, so a wanton curse shall not reach its end. 

After the return of the Jews from the 
captivity in Babylon, among other signs of 
refinement in civilization, we note a habit 
of avoiding indelicate, coarse, and rude 
words, and thus they sometimes used the 
word " Bless," when they meant " Curse," 
trusting that the rest of the sentence, or 
the tone of voice, would make the mean- 
ing known. So Job's wife, in ber foolish 
impatience, advises Job to "bless God, 
and die," meaning "^ curse God," as we 
translate it. And the Proverbs (xivii. 14) 
justly remarks that the blame of cursing 
is by no means lessened by any sucb 
quibbling change of the word, and 

He that blesseth his neighbour with a loud voice, 

Rising early in the moming, 

It sh^ be counted a curse to him. 

Strange as this custom of using a wrong 
word may appear, it is, unfortunately, not 
quite unknown among ourselves, as shown 
in the foolish expression, "May I be 
blessed if I do not do so and so," where 
the meaning of the word " Bless" is only 
too clear. 
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THE DEITY OF JESUS, 

Did Jesus use presumptuous language if he were no other than man f 



a N reply to my arguments in reference 
to bis "Deity of Jesus Christ," 
which appeared in Aprirs issue 
of this Journal, the Rev. Joshua 
Priestley has written me a letter 
fiUed with a kindly Christian spirit, 
containing an additional reason for bis con- 
clusions. He says : — 

'' With much of what you say I cordially 
agree. But the point I intend the extract 
you quote to present is untouched by you. 
What speaker but Jesus Christ makes him- 
self "the representative of bumanityf" 
Neither Moses, nor David, nor Paul, nor 
any other prophet or teacher mentioned 
in scripture did so. Were we to bear any 
speaker assuming such a position for bim- 
self, would he excite any feeling less than 
disgust in US I Jesus seems to me, from 
this very declaration, to be other than a 
modest man, or more than a man ? " 

A very few words, I think, will serve to 
remove this not very uncommon diffi- 
culty. Of course, if conscious presumption, 
or unconscious vanity, could be proved 
against Jesus, it would seriously detract 
from bim as the bighest illustration of 
spiritual virtue, and as the best exemplar 
of the religious life, and so, by bis life and 
character, as the inspirer of divine 
emulation in man. For presumption, 
thougb capable of existiug along with 
great intellectual power, and some few 
virtues, is the setting up of self above law 
and right, if not against God Himself, the 
source of law and right. But I deny the de- 
duction which the sceptic and the orthodox 
man alike draw from the language which 
Jesus used on certain occasions, unless he 
was more than man. It was the function 
of bis office as Messiah, not bis nature as 
a being, that was implicated in the lan- 
guage referred to. And if no ©ther 
scripture character made himself "the re- 
presentative of humanity," it was because 
not one of them believed himself to be the 
Messiah in the sense in which Jesus did, 
or they would bave done so as freely as 
be did. Officiai language is, or ought to 
be, impersonal, thougb spoken in the name 
oF persons. Indeed, wheneverthe matter 



is rightly understood,the authority of law, 
or of imiversal principles, is always in- 
tended, not the authority of an individuai, 
inherent in, and native to, that individuai 
when officiai language is used. Such 
distinctions are found in every language 
— ^in our own for instance. Our Queen 
uses language of an import, were it once 
understood in a personal sense, would 
be repudiated and put aside with indignant 
protest by this whole nation of Great 
Britain and Ireland. But it is not so un- 
derstood when used, nor is it meant in a 
personal sense. And yet, did any other 
woman in the realm use such language, 
she would be set down as insane ; or she 
would be laughed at as silly ; or she would 
be denounced as the most presumptuous 
creature in existence. But why is it not 
so with Queen Victoria? Because she 
speaks, not in ber individuai person as a 
woman, but in ber capacity as a queen. 
The law is monarch in Britlan. The Queen 
reigns, she does not mie. But every gov- 
ernmental act is transacted in ber name. 
And why ? Because she is delegated by the 
people of this realm with authority to ex- 
ecute the laws they rule tbemselves by. 
Therefore, thougb she has not a different 
nature, nor less a subject to the law than 
others, she speaks with a different em- 
phasis, and uses different pronouns,— the 
language of officiai life. Thus, thougb no 
other woman uses the language, it does 
not indicate " other than a modest woman, 
or more tban a woman." And it should be 
f urther home in mind that in the East, from 
which the Bible and ìts idioms come, officiai 
persons received the very loftiest titles. 
The people were used to bear their mon- 
archs spoken of as the King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords ; and again and again were 
their officiai designations taken as descrip- 
tive of their nature. 

Now, the Messiah among the Hebrews 
was believed to unito in himself the func- 
tions of the three great classes òf officers 
and servants of their theocracy, — ^the king, 
the priest, and the prophet, — terms sym- 
bolising far higher functions of authority 
over men, and intimacy with the mind and 
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will of Jehovah, than we who live ìd west- 
ern landa and modem tiraes are disposed 
to allow. Hence language, which would 
have been presumptuous in others, was 
appropriate and modest on the lips of Jesus, 
who believed himself to be the Messiah, 
though no other than truly and strictly 
man in nature. 

Mr Priestley further says : — 
"Again, he represents himself as the 
King — ^the arbiter of the destinies of the 
entire human race. With what propriety 
could he do that were he a man only I " 

Though I f ail to see proof of this state- 
ment, yet whatever power he believed 
himself possessed of, be it little or much, 
it was not uiherent in him, it was not pri- 
marfly his own, — ^he declared that it was 
delegated to hhn by the God and Father of 
ali men, for the purpose of furthering His 
own wise providential ends. And this 
power or authority which had a begiuning, 
the scripture states is also to come to an 
end. (1 Cor. xv. 28.) That he had re- 
ceived whatever he possessed from God 
was the belief of Jesus himself, a belief 
shared by his apostles. Thus John declares 
(John V. 27) that ^he Father " Aa^A given him 
authority to execute judgment, because he 
is the son of man " — ^that is, because he 
held the office of Messiah. Peter states 
(Acts X. 42) " it is he who was ordained of 
God to judge both living and dead." Paul, 
preaching the Gospel to the Athenians from 
the Bema on Marr's Hill (Acts xvii. 30-31), 
proclaims that the times of iguorance God 
overlooked, "but now commandeth ali men 
everywhere to repent, because he hath ap- 
pointed a day in which He will judge the 
world righteously by a man whom He hath 
appointedP And Jesus himself makes the 
declaration (Matt. xxviii. 18), fatai to ali 
presumptions of primary and inherent 
power: "AU authority is given to m^ m 
heaven and on earth." Nay, we have the 
very reàson given us why he received the 
Messiahship (Heb. i. 9), " Thou hast loved 
righteousness, and hated inquity ; therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with oil 
of gladness above thy fellows." 

However lofty the position, or great the 
authority Jesus possessed then, he had 
them delegated to him by one greater than 
himself (John xiv. 28.) While his belief 
in the possession of these powers, his con- 
sciousness of Messiahship, relieves him as 
a human being from the orthodox charge 
of being "less than a man" in the use of 



the language of spiritual authority, the 
fact and the acknowledgment of the deri- 
vation of this authority from One mightier, 
wiser, and superior in goodness to himself 
(Matt. xix. 17), on whom he depended, 
and without whom he could do nothing 
(John V. 30), accounts for his humility, 
his piety, and his prayers. 

I trust Mr Priestley will acknowledge 
that I have now tried to meet his "point," 
and that I have " touched" it on his own 
Hnes of entrenchment — ^in the letter of the 
New Testament itself, — whether to his 
satisfaction is altogether another thing. 

I cannot do better than conclude this note 
in the beautiful and Christian words with 
which my friend closes his letter to me, 
He says : — " The longer I live the more 
f ully does the conviction seize me that love 
to God — supreme love — is the pith and 
esseuce of His requirement of us. I wish 
to cultivate more and more of that ; and I 
believe that the more of that we get, we 
shall become at once more teachable, and 
less harsh towards those who differ from 
US." Every Unitarian will say Amen to 
that. For it is the essential principio of our 
church — ^as its basis is religious not theo- 
logical. We differ from other churches 
principally because, not that they repudiate 
this principio, but because other things are 
added to it, until they pile up a burden on 
conscience and reason which no free soul 
can bear. 

William Mitchell. 

Accrington, Aprii 15, 1872. 



If there be any section of the Nonconformist 
world which has fought in the vanguard of civil 
and religious liberty, it is the Unitariaus. — Dean 
Stanley. 

What is faith? Not an opinion, nor any num- 
ber of opinions put together, be they eyer so true. 
A string of opinions is no more Christian faith 
than a string of beads is Christian holiness. — 
WesUy. 

Everywhere I am bereaved of meeting God in 
my brother, because he has shut his own tempie 
doors, and recites fables merely of his brother's, 
or his brother's brother's God.— Emerson— Self- 
Relianee. 

The fact is certainly a remarkable one, that 
Scripture nowhere expressly speaks either of 
Christ as reconciling God, or of God as being re- 
conciled to us (the nearest approach being sup- 
posed to be the " I am pacified," in Ezekiel xvi. 
63.) —Rev. L. D. F. Salmond in Evangel. Review, 
July 1871. 
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JUSTIFIOATION BY FAITH. 



jO D'S way of making man just finds 
clear and emphatic utterance from 
the lips of Jesus and the pen of 
Paul. Before adverting to these 
supreme authorities, I may for a 
moment look at the same light as 
it shone in the comparatively dark place 
of the Hebrew Church. The prophet 
Isaiah (v. 23) pronounces a woe on those 
" who justify the wicked for reward, and 
take away the righteousness of the right- 
eous from him." Yet, what else does the 
common idea of justification, which makes 
God disown the vaine of good works, and 
acquit the sinner in consideration of his 
belief in the atoning eflBcacy of the blood 
of Christ? In other words, guilt as guilt 
may be removed by assenting to a theolo- 
gical theory, of which Jesus knew nothing, 
and which God in his providence is now 
rapidly consigning to everlasting oblivion. 
No wonder, when so long ago as the days 
of the prophet Ezekiel, he had declared to 
the worid, as a f undamental principle of his 
mie on earth, and in opposition to the 
then, as now, popular falsity of birth-sin, 
or sin transmitted from parent to child 
— viz., " The fathers hàve eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on 
edge ; " — ^had, I say, declared this : " The 
soni that sinneth, it shall die; but if a 
man is just, and doeth that which is law- 
ful and right, and hath not oppressed any, 
but hath restored to the debtor his pledge, 
hath spoiled none by violence, hath given 
of his bread to the hungry, and hath 
covered the naked with a garment, he is 
just, and he shall surely live, saith the 
Lord God ; the son shall not bear the ini- 
quity of the f ather, neither shall the f ather 
bear the iniquity of the son ; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him." Here is the everiasting law 
which declares, " Eveiy man shall bear his 
own burden." (Gal. vi. 5.) The operation 
of this just, righteous, and necessary en- 
actment is supplemented and qualified by 
the hand of mercy, even under the Old 
Covenant, for Ezekiel continues — " But if 
the wicked will turn from his sins and do 
that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die ; ha ve I any 
pleasure at ali that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God, and not that he 



should return from his ways and live?" 
(Ezek. xviii.) The ground of this placa- 
bility lies in God's " merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant goodness" 
(Exodus xxxiv. 6), so that, as " his mercy 
endureth for ever" (Ps. cvii. 1), " he ever 
waiteth to be gracious." (Isaiah xxx.) 

It would be easy to carry this system 
of loving-kindness farther from the testi- 
monies of the older Scriptures, but I 
hasten on to the New Covenant. In its 
essence, the religion of Jesus is one of 
tender pity and active succour. It is ali 
said, when he himself declares, " The Son 
of Man is come to seek and save that 
which was lost." (Luke xix. 10.) Yes, 
to seek and to save is the mission and the 
work of Christ. Consequently, to seek 
and to save is the aim and teadency of 
God in his Providence. The truth is beau- 
tifully and impressively pictured in the 
parable of " The Prodigai Son." Repeat- 
edly does the grand and all-important 
verity drop from the loving and tender 
lips of Christ. You bear it when he con- 
founded the grey-beards that brought 
before him the women taken in adultery, 
and whom he cured, while he dismissed 
the guilty woman herself with these words 
— ' ' Hath no man condenmed thee ?" "No 
man. Lord." " Neither do I condemn 
thee : go and sin no more." (John viii. 
1-11.) You bear it also in the words 
which he spake of and to the woman 
" which was a sinner," and who paid him, 
while at table, the affectionate homage of 
washing his feet with tears, and wiping 
them with the hairs of her head : — " Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for 
she lóved much ; and he said unto her, 
' Thy sins are forgiven ; Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace.'" (Luke vii. 
36-50.) And yet, that faith was not in 
the atoning blood of Christ, but loving 
confìdingness in one whom she knew to be 
alike able and wilUng to feel for her and 
with her, and to express his sympathy ia 
merciful succour. 

It is this readinees to forgive, this 
readiness to aid, this fostering goodness 
which makes the Gospel " glad tidings of 
great joy unto ali people." God in Christ 
is not an augry beiug, but love in its es- 
sence ; the loving-kmdness of the Father of 
each, because the Father of ali. Hence, 
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earth is a home as well as a school, and in 
both,the discipline is quickening, unfolding, 
strengthening, fostering, and that eveu to 
the worst. Indeed, in order that no one, 
how debased so ever, should be shut oiit 
from the divine nursery, God has taken 
his steps on the supposition that man, as 
man, is a feeble, siuful, and needy crea- 
ture, for, says the Apostle, ''he hath 
couchided ali under sin that he might 
have mercy upon ali." (Gal. iii. 22 ; Rom. 
xi. 32.) In this most considerate and com- 
passionate view, the earth is an hospital as 
well as a nursery, and the only terms of 
admission are a desire to be healed, and 
made strong and vigorous. That desire is, 
with Jesus and Paul, " saving faith." 
" Wilt thou be made whole," asked Jesus, 
of "the impotent man." (John v. 6.) 
"Yes," was the reply, and the "Yes" 
brought from the Saviour's lips the loving 
words, "Take up thy bed and walk.'* 
(8th verse.) 

And thus we are brought to the sheet- 
anchor of orthodoxy by blood. It is found 
in Romans eh. 15-17 — " The righteouness 
of God revealed from faith to f aith, as it is 
written the just by faith shall Uve." 
(Comp. Heb. ii. 4.) What is here termed 
"the righteousness of God" should be 
readered ''God's justification " — that is, 
(xod's method of making men just. That 
method, as uuderstood by Paul, has ai- 
ready been described. It is the method 
of pitying mercy and gentle treatment. 
In a word, it is loving-kindness — ^loving- 
kindness so wise, so patient, so efficacious 
as to heal, restore, and perfect. This is 
God's method of dealiug with sinners — 



that is, men in general, and the wicked in 
particular. And upon the exercise of that 
method on his side, and your being a 
patient under the Great Physician on the 
other, there is one condition, solely one, — 
You must yeam after health, strength, 
vigour — ^in other words, your faith must 
open the doors of the hospital first, and 
then of the nursery, and then of the par- 
lour, so that, proceeding from faith to 
faith, you proceed, under that quickening, 
and restorative radiance, " from strength to 
strength," until you stand in the reception 
chamber of the head of the family "in 
Zion." (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7.) Thus, you see 
that the veritable saving faith is a yeam- 
ing after God and goodness ; a chUd-like 
and loving trust in your Heavenly Father, 
as manifested and seen in Christ. Hence, 
faith is a moral quality and a moral power. 
It is, indeed, a union of hope, love, and 
trust, operating under a sense as of demerit 
so of want. Such a faith set the prodi- 
gal's feet on his way back to his aucestral 
home, while the welcome which he met 
with from his father, who went out to 
meet hìm, and meeting hun fell on his neck 
and kissed him, and taking him home made 
much of him in the midst of family rejoic- 
ings ; — ^that welcome how acceptable, how 
cheering, how salutary. It not only said 
to him, " Sin no more, never again leave 
so kind a father ; never again abandon 
so good a home ; " but it gave him ever- 
increasing power to persevere in his wise 
and righteous determinations. 

Such is God's method of salvation. Into 
what depth of shade does it cast the 
methods of the Schools ! 

JOHN K. BEARD. 



AN ADDRESS TO BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 



Oh, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Ye are the wale o' honest men ; 
ni back ye, air, 'gain ony ten 

In London city. 
Ye speak yer mind out like a man, 
An' daur them to refute wha can ; 
Some say yer system winna stan' — 

The mair's the pity. 
l'm maybe wrang, but faith I think 
Frae Truth's ain fount ye've taen a drink, 
Yer words sae weel wi' nature clink, — 

O, man, they're gran' ! 
To a' men God is gude and kin' — 
That's yer belief, and faith it's mine — 
His love for us he ne'er shall tine, 

He's no' like man. 
There 's naething in a man's complexion 
That doesna fa' to his selection ; 
Such things are under God's direction, 

No' man's ava. 



Folk 0* a' colours, an' a' creeds 

Are blest by God beyond their deeds ; 

It's kindness that the warl needs 

To learn 'boon a'. 
Pear God, an' love yer neebors a', 
Is plainly taught in Heaven's law. — 
There 's no' a word 'bout creeds ava, 

As far s I ken. 
Oh I were this truth but understood, 
Man would become one brotherhood, 
Each strivin' for the common good 

Of a' on earth. 
l'm glad that hatefu' thing ca'd caste ^ 
Is likely, sir, to fa' at last, 
Such foibles men maun yet get past, 

Like Chunder Sen. 
Then, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Fecht for the Truth by word and pen, 
An' heaven its gracious aid will Idlk^rrlp 

To speed it forth.— RfX^^^ 
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THE DISSENTERS' OBJECTIONS TO THE OHUROH OF 
ENQLAND'S DOCTRINES. 



[N 1661, at the beginning of Charles 
II.'s reign, a conference was called 
by Royal Order, between twelve 
Prelates and twelve Puritans, for 
delìberating on alterations in the 
Liturgy ; but four months passed, 
we are told, without any approach to 
agreement, as the Blshops would not con- 
cede the slightest change to meet the 
wishes of the Puritans. It is interesting, 
amidst the present controversies on the 
Doctrines of the Church, to look back two 
hundred years and see what were the 
reasons which in those days prevented 
men from conforming to the Prayer-book. 
The following is a list of eight principal 
objections submitted by the Puritans at 
the Conference of 1661: — ^''l. That no 
minister is admitted to baptise without 
using the sign of the cross. 2. That no 
minister is admitted to officiate without 
wearing a surplice. 3. That none are ad- 
mitted to the Lord's Supper without re- 
ceiving it kneeling. 4. That ministers are 
obliged to pronouiice ali baptised persons 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost. 5. That 
ministers are obliged to deliver the Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ to 
the unfit. 6. That ministers are obliged 
to absolve people of their sins, and that in 
absolute terms. 7. That ministers are 



forced to ^ve thanks for ali whom they 
bury, as persons whom God has taken to 
himself . 8. That none may preach who 
do not subscribe that there is nothing in 
the Common Prayer-Book, Ordination Ser- 
vice, and the Thirty-nine Artides, contraiy 
to the Word of God." 

In addition to sending in this list of 
objections to the Bishops assembled in 
Conference, they also presented a paper 
advocating the omission of repetitions in 
the Service of Public Worship ; that the 
Litany should be made into one prayer; 
that free prayer should be allowed instead 
of only forms ; that the Communion Ser- 
vice should be read only when the Lord's 
Supper is to be administered ; that parente 
should be mentioned as well as sponsors in 
the Service of Baptism ; that the lessons 
should be taken from the Old and New 
Testament alone, not from the Apochry- 
pha ; that the word minister should be used 
for priest, and LorcTs Day for Sunday, 
while Ali Saints' days should be omitted. 

If this is not exactly the list of points 
that would most obviously form a stum- 
bling-block to us in the Book of Common 
Prayer, we see in it the fìrm conscientious 
spirit of relìgious independence that eu- 
nobled our Puritan forefathers. 



ANSWERS TO OUR QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE. 



1. Lament. iv. 20 : The breatli of our nostrils, 
the anointed of Jehovah, who was taken in the 
enemj'fl pit-falls, is king Jehoiachin, who was 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, and carried into 
captivity in Babylon. 

2. Joel ii. 14 : The person who is to turn back, 
and leave behind him a meal-offering and a drink- 
offering to Jehovah, is Tiglath-pilezer, king of 
Assyria, who inyaded Judea in the reign of Ahaz. 
And this sentence is quite enough to prove that 
the invading army, spoken of by the prophets as 
locusts, were not the well-known destructive 
insects, but the Assyrians, whom he describes 
under that name. 

3. Jereraiah xxii. 10: Jehoiakim is the dead 
king who is not to be wept for ; and Jehoahaz, or 



Shallum, is the one to be wept for, who has been 
carried prisoner into Egypt. 

4. Isaiah xlvi. 11: The ravenous bird called 
from the east to execute Jehovah's purpose, is 
Cyrus, king of Persia, who captured Babylon, 
and sent home the captive Jews. 

5. Jeremiah 1. 44 : The conqueror bere meant 
is the same king Cyrus; but the writer who 
added this chapter to the Book of Jeremiah, and 
made use of these words, which Jeremiah had 
before applied to Nebuchadnezzar, forgot that 
they were unsuitable to Cyrus, who, when he 
marched against Babylon, dìd not come up from 
the pride or headsprings of the Jordan. 

6. Zechariah xi. 8 : The three shepherds cut 
off in one month are Jeroboam II., Zachariah, 
and Shallum, kings of Israel. 
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THE DOCTRINE8 OF ORIQINAL SIN. 

By Bishop Jeremy Taylob, Author of ''Holy Living and Dying," kc, &c. 



S( H E usuai d(x;trine8 of Originai Sin 
are made the great fouudation of 
the horrible proposition concerning 
absolute reprobation; the conse- 
quences of it reproach God with 
injustice, they charge God f oolishly, 
and deny his goodness and his wisdom in 
mauy instAnces : and whatsoever can, 
upon the account of the divine attributes, 
be objected against the fierce way of ab- 
solute decrees; ali that can be brought for 
the reproof of their usuai propositions con- 
cerning originai sin. For the consequences 
are plain; and by them the necessity of 
my doctrine, and its usefulness, may be 
understood. 

For, 1. If God decrees us«.to be bom 
sinners : then he makes us be sinners, and 
then where is his goodness ? 

2. If God does damn any for that, he 
damns us for tchat we could noi help^ and 
for what hìmself did: and then wheì'e is his 
justice ? 

3. If God sentence us to that damna- 
tion, which he canuot in justice inflict, where 
is his tvisdom ? 

4. If God, for the sin of Adam, brings 
upon US a necessiti/ ofsinning ; where is our 
liberti/ ? where is our nature ? what is be- 
come of ali laws, and of ali virtue and vice? 
how can men be distinguished from beastsl 
or the virtuous from the vicious ? 

5. If, by the fall of Adam, we are so 
wholly riiined in our f aculties that we can- 



not do any good, but must do evil : how 
shall any man take care of his ways ? or 
how can it be supposed he should strive 
against ali vice, when he can excuse so 
much upon his nature f or indeed how shall 
he strive at ali? For if ali actual sins are 
derived from the originai^ and which is un- 
avoidable^ and yet an irresistible cause, then 
no man can take care to avoid any actual 
sin, whose cause is naturai, and not to be 
declined. And then where is his providencè 
and govemment ? 

6. If God does cast infants into hell 
for the sin of others, and yet did not con- 
demn devils but for their owu sin : where 
is his love to mankind? 

7. If God chooseth the death of so 
many milUons of persons who are no sin- 
ners upon their own stock, and yet sweara 
that he does not love the death of a sinner, viz., 
sinning with his own choice: how can that 
be credible, he should love to kill innocents, 
and yet should love to spare the criminal ? 
WTiere then is his niercy^ and where is his 
trìith f 

8. If God hath given us a nature by 
derivation, which is wholly con-upted^ then 
how can it be, that ali which God made, 
is good ? For though Adam corrupted him- 
self , yet in propriety of speaking, we did 
not ; but this was the decree of God ; und 
then where is the exoellency of his providencè 
and power ^ where is the glory of the crea- 
tion ? 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The Elder Scholar's Class Book: Second 
Edition. London, The Sunday School As- 
sociation, 178 Strand. 

We are glad to notice the Second Edition of this 
very usef ul work ; —not only is it suited for a Sun- 
day school class, but also for the family, and for pri- 
vate reading. Those of our readers who are not 
familiar with the publications of the Sunday 
School Association may find in them excellent 
Works for the young. The work under notice 
was complied by the late Rev. John Robertson of 
Halstead, a man peculiarly well adapted for en- 
couraging the young to seek after the true wifi- 
dom. 



ONE RELIGION. 

" We are ali, I believe, of one religion. I sup- 
pose there will come a day in the history of the 
world when men will be astonished that Catholics, 
Protestants, and Nonconformists bave ali had so 
great animosity and su^picion towards each other. 
I accept and believe in a very grand passage 
which I once met with in the writings of the 
illustrious founder of the state and colony of 
Pennsylvania. He says, "that humble, meek, 
merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are every- 
where of one religion, and that when death has 
taken off the mask they will know one another, 
though the different liveries they wear bere make 
them strangers." — J[ohn Bright. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

SIXTH LESSON. 
TO FlND NOUNS IN THE DlCTIONARY. 



j^KEEE Nouns are classified by the 
ending of the Nominative and 
Genitive cases Singular. And, as 
the ordinary dictionary cannot give 
ali cases, it gives the Noun spelt 
with the ending of the Nominative 
Singular, and to that adds the ending of 
the Genitive. 

Therefore, when we want to find the 
English of a Noun by means of the dic- 
tionary, our first thought must be, " Which 
case is it in ? " And, if not Nominative, 
of which declension is it? that we may 
change its final letter to the Nominative- 
ending, to be able to look it out in the 
dictionary. And to make this change, use 
the Table of Noun-endings given in the 
last lesson. 

But now we will try to learn which case 
the Nouns are in by the sense of the 
sentence, 

Ist. To Recogntse the Nominative 

Case. 

The chief word in every sentence is, as 
we know, the Verb. And the Verb usually 
has some Noun in the Nominative case, 
or Pronoun (expressed or understood), 
that governs the Verb, and is called the 
Nominative to the Verb ; if we would find 
which Noun in the sentence it is that 
governs the Verb, we must put the word 
Wko^ or What^ before the Verb, and ask 
thus, " What is to be hallowed?" (line 2.) 
The word that auswers the question is 
Nominative to the Verb: and hence the 
answer is, " the nome is to be hallowed," 
so ovofia^ name^ is Nominative^ and will be 
found in the dictionary, with the Genitive- 
ending attached thus, ovofia^ aros (to be 
read ovo/za, ovo/xaros), a name^ of a nam^e^ 
3d declension, see Table. 

A gain, on lines 3 and 4, take the Verbs, 
and ask, " What is to come I " " What is 
to be done ? " Answer, " The Kingdom is 
to come ; " " The Will is to be done ; " then 
the two Nouns /Sao-iÀcia, kingdom^ and 
Oikrjfiay will^ are both Nominative^ and will 



be found in the dictionary, jSocreActa, a? 
(Ist declension), Oikrjfmy aros (3d declen- 
sion) see Table. 

2d. To Reoognise the Accusative 

Case. 

Every Actìve Verb (but not a Neuter 
or Passive Verb), has some Noun or Pro- 
noun that it governs, and puts into some 
case, oftenest into the Acctiaative, but 
sometimes into the Dative, or Genitive 
case. 

In our lesson below, the first three 
Verbs are, Passive, Neuter, and Passive, 
and govem no case. But on line 7, 8os, 
givCy is an Active Verb, and will bave 
some Noun or Pronoun in the sentence 
that 8os will be goveming, or putting into, 
the Accitsative case. And to find which 
Noun this is, first find the Nominative by 
asking, "Who is to give?" answer, 
" Thou ; ** and having that, take the 
Nominative and Verb together to find the 
Accusative^ and add the word What^ and 
ask thus, " Do thou give what?*' and the 
word that answers the question is the 
Accusative after the Verb. The answer 
bere, of course, is bread^ so the Noun afyrov 
bread^ is the Accusative case. 

Now, for looking the word out in the 
dictionary, the Table of Noun-endings 
shows that ov (the ending of afyrov) is 
Accusative Singular, 2d declension; and 
the masculine Artide tov, the^ shows which 
gender to choose, so by the Table the 
word to look out in the dictionary will be 
a/3Tos, and thus we find it a/aros, ov (Nomi- 
native with Genitive ending.) 

3d. Dative Case. 

Notice that some Verbs govern two 
cases, as for instance the Greek Verbs 
give a,ndforgive^ both of them govern Ac- 
cusative and Dative. See, on lines 7, 8, 9, 
i5/>ttv, to us^ o<^6tA.6Tais, debtors^ both these 
words are Dative, made so by the Verb 
preceediug each. 
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The Lord's Pbater. 

Matthew vi 9-13. 

\Jlar€p 'qfuavy 'o cv tols ovpavoes, 
Father of us, the [one] in the Heavens, 

iàyia(rOr)Tii} ro ovofia <rov 

be hallowed the name of thee ; 

come the kingdom of thee ; 

^ yevTfOriTta ro d^Xr^w. o'ov^ 

be done the wìll of thee, 

6 WS €v ovpavt^y Kai ein rris y^9' 
as in Heaven, also upon the earth '^ 

trov apTOV rj/xiav rov eirLovciov 

the bread ofus, the daily, 

7 Sos 'qfiLV <rqfi€poV Kai a(f)€S 
givo to US to-day ; and f orgive 

8 "^fiLV ra o<fm\riiiara rifiiùVy 0)9 Kai 
to na the debts of us, as also 

9 •^fjbeis a<l>Ufi€V TOLS o<^€iA,€Taes rffKùV 

we f orgive to the debtors of us ; 

10 icat fJLrj €ar€V€'y#c7/9 rjfias €i9 7r€Lpa(r/JL0Vy 
And not thon mayest lead us into temptation, 

11 akka pva-ai rjfjxis airo tov TTovrjpov, 

but deliver us from the otìL 

And now we would beg our pupils to 
repeat the English words of the prayer in 
the order they stand under the Greek, and 
forgetting" what at first seems awkward, 



notice the beauty and emphasis of the 
Greek order of words. Before long we 
hope they will learn to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer by heart in Greek, as readily as 
they do in EngUsh. 



To THB Editor of ths Unitarian Missiokajiy. 

Sir, — In the " Greek Testament Class," 
in the Unitarian Missiona/ry for this month 
we are directed to " Notice that 6, on line 
7, is not the Artide, but the Neuter Nomi- 
native of the Relative Fronoun 09, 17, ò, 
who^ and it is by the context we bave to 
decide which it is." In the Greek Lexicon 
and Grammar I find it thus, o, distinguished 
from ó; and also in Griesbach's Greek 
Testament, in the passage quoted, Matt. 
xii., verse 36, it is the same o. — Yours 
truly, 

G. G. G. 
May 6, 1872. 

P,S» — Permit me to add that I am much 
pleased with the Miasionai^y^ and think it 
just the kind of Journal now required. 
And having just tumed my attention to 
the Greek of the New Testament, I find 
the " Greek Lessons" very useful. 

[Our correspondent is quite right. In the 
First Lesson, the omissìon of accents generally, 
is accounted for. In this case an exception 
might have been made. — Ed.] 



MISSIONARY WORK. 



COUPAR-ANGUS. 

Popular attention here has been drawn to the 
consideration of the Doctrines of Orthodoxy, 
chiefly, in the first instance, from the efforts of 
Mr John Bobertson, a remarkably well informed 
gentleman, who, having come to the knowledge 
of a better and truer position than that of the 
Free Church of Scotland, of which he was a mem- 
ber, tried to maintain the right of Free speech 
and Ihought for himself and brethren within that 
church. He, however, was expelled as a heretic. 
As soon as the excitement had passed over, A^ 
Williamson, of Dundee, started a course of lectures 
expository of Unitarian Christianity. This payed 
the way for lectures from the Rev. R. B. Drum- 
mond, of Edinburgh, and the Rev. J. Page Hopps 
of Glasgow. With the announcement of the 
lectures of Mr Hopps, the orthodox party aroused 
themselves, and telegraphed to Dundee for the 
Rev. John Bowes, who appeared at Mr Hopps' 
lecture, and was supported by an E. U. Minister 
and a U. P. Elder. After the chairman, the Rev. 



John Robertson, had introduced Mr Hopps, this 
party endeavoured to obstruct the proceedings by 
importuning the lecturer to promise to debate 
with them at the dose of the lecture. This Mr 
Hopps refused to do. Since then Mr Bowes has 
lectured against his own description of Unitarian 
Christianity; and stili later he has attacked what 
he terms infidelity; and his last address, from 
the placards announcing it, appeared to have been 
intended as a personal attack upon Mr John 
Robertson. 

It is worth notice that this champion of Ortho- 
doxy has broughtoutwhat he terms a" Translation 
of the New Testament," in, which notes are found 
explaining the omission in the text of the spurious 
passages, as for example 1 John v. 7, Mark xvi. 9- 
20. His ability as a translator may be judged 
from his changing "swine" into "hogs," "husks" 
into "pods," and "poor" into "mendicants;" for 
the word "hate," in Luke xiv. 26, he has sub- 
stituted "has not less regard for," which is a 
deception. 
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BLAIBGOWRI£ 

is a large yillage of Pertheliìre, of easy aoeess from 
Dundee. The Editor of the Mitsionary lately 
viflited it, with the view of inviting the inhabit- 
ants to the consideration of the Unitarian form of 
Chrìstianity. He knew of no one there that would 
giye him a word of welcome. He sent plaoards 
announcing the meeting, and at the timo appoin- 
ted there wae an audience aasembled, who seemed 
moyed with curiosity and interest to listen to a 
Unitarian lecture. The leoturer gaye a phiin un- 
yamished account of the better hope possessed by 
Unitarians. After he had finished, he inyited 
questions from the audience. The foUowing 
Monday night he retumed. The hall could not 
contain half the people who sought admission. 
On the 18th May he secured a larger hall, and 
had an audience of about 800. 



FORFAB. 

The Editor of the Missionary gaye two lectures 
in this town recently, in the small Reid Hall. 
He has been to Forfar seyeral times. He had an 
audience each night of about 100. 



COLYTON. 

The Rey. R. E. Dunne is now deliyering a 
course of thirteen " Sunday aftemoon Lectures " 
in the Unitarian Chapel at Colyton. Any of our 
friends who purpose yisiting the beautiful scenery 
of Deyonshire, will do well to enoourage the 
struggling congregation in that town by their 
presence on Sundays. An attractive syllabus of 
these lectures has been oiroulated, " affectionately " 
inyitine ali Truth seekers, and ali who attend no 
place 0? worship, to come and bear them. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



ENGLAND. 

The Unitarian congregation at Sale, near Man- 
chester, (Rev. Dr. Beard's), at a recent meeting, 
it was recommended to buìld a new Sunday 
School-room. At Monton, also, near Manchester, 
a larger chapel is required, and at a priyate and 
preliminary meeting we understand £700 were 
Bubscribed. 

A highly respectable clergyman of Congleton, 
Cheshire, who built himseli a church, lately 
changed his religious opinions, resigned bis living, 
and gaye up the building. He now evinces a 
lively interest in the Unitarian congregation in 
that town. 



DUNDEE. 
The Rey. David Cooke, for twenty-fiye. years 
minister of a Congregational Church in Dundee, 
has resigned his pulpit. He stated, in his fare- 
well sermon, that he had outgrown the creed with 
which he began his ministry, and that no minister 
in the town had possessed a greater amount of 
freedom from dogmatic restrains of late than him- 
self. In an address presented to him at the 
farewell meeting, the foUowing remarkable pass- 
age occurs : — " You bave led us to prize more the 
spirit which giveth life than the lettor which 
killeth — ^to recur always to an older writing than 
that in any parchment, howeyer yenerable — ^to the 
fleshly tables of the heart as often as to the tables 
of stone." Reduced to plain language, this, we 
suppose, means, that the Bible is not what Ortho- 
dox Ghristians assert it is. We think there is a 
strong expression in fayòur of Uniyersalism in — 
" We haye been brought to rest in the belief that 
good shall ultimately absorb and yanquish eyil, 
so that when the pile is complete, " God shall be 
ali in ali in the Universe." In a quiet way it has 
been rumoured that this church was not quite 
like other Independent Churches in the town. 
But it was not until the minister was closing his 
relation with the congregation that the aboye 
statements were made public. 

The Rey. George Gilfillan, at a Soiree connected 
with the ordination of an E. U. minister, is re- 



ported to bave spoken somewhat strongly against 
a lecture of Dr. Cairns : — 

"DrCairns expressed his horror that a min- 
ister of the EstabUshed Church should bave lately 
received into his pulpit and f raternised with such 
divine men as Jowett and Dean Stanley. Dr 
Cairns was exceedingly angry at this, and the 
more so because Jowett, in one of his sermons de- 
livered to the Esta^lished Church in Edinburgh, 
passed a rich panegyric upon that great man 
Benedict Spinoza ; and therefore Dr Cairns was 
exceedingly horrifìed, and utters an awful ana- 
thema both against the minister who admitted 
Jowett and upon Jowett himself . Were there no 
United Presbyterian ministers who, in similar 
circumstances, would bave acted exactly as Dr 
Wallace did? He thought there were some on 
the platform, he was certain there was one. (Ap- 
plause.J Were there no Free Church ministers 
who, il they had not been greatly belied, were 
standing upon the very same platform of theolo- 
gical thought as Jowett ? He was much mistaken 
if there was not one there that night. (Applauso.) 
If these were the sentiments of the men who were 
trying to form great united religious bodies, that 
noneof our great philosophical lights or theological 
thinkers should be allowed to speak unless they 
had first signed the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, unless they had first proved that they were 
thoroughly orthodox, to the last "it" and "and" 
that Dr Cairns might search out, then it was high 
timo the liberal thinkers in our land, with what- 
ever religious body connected, and however 
different in shades of opinion, should form a great 
union, but a union more of spirit than of form, 
and like the ancient Highlanders stand 'shouther 
to shouther.' " 

We are not suro that Mr Gilfillan is a repre- 
sentative man in the United Presbyterian Church ; 
but there can be no doubt but that there are a 
great many people who like to bear him utter 
sentiments like the above. Unfortunately, when 
Mr Gilfillan had an opportunity of doing some- 
thing, he failed to meet the expectations of many, 
even members, of his own congregation. But, 
aside from this, it must be admitted that Mr 
Gilfillan has dono a very great deal to enlighten 
the public mind in Dundee by bis lectures and 
hi» contribution8.^^^^1fe Jocj,^^(, 
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THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By the Bey. Ephraim TunLAin), Ainsworth. 



I H I S ìb a subject respectiog which 
great obscurity exists in men's 
minds. Many speak of the New 
Testament as the " Word of God" 
in such a way as to show that 
they are quite strangers to this 
question of the canon. Many others 
speak with apparent hypocrisy : for they 
falsify the facts, and persuade the people 
that there is no question of the canon open 
to debate. Note what the 6th Artide 
of the English Church says upon the 
point : " . . . those cauonical books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any douht in the Church 
. . . ali the books of the New Testa- 
ment, as they are conmionly received, we 
do receive, and account them canonical." 
The affirmation bere is, that ali the books 
in our present English New Testament are 
canonical, there having never been any 
doubt in the Church respecting their autho- 
rity. This is utterly false and misleading. 
It is a pity that ordinary people, who 
bave little time to study these questions 
for themselves, should so long bave been 
at the mercy of such unfounded assertions 
as these. The f act is, there has been doubt 
in the Church respecting the following 
books of our present New Testament : — 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, Jude, and the Revelation. 
One may say with general truth that ali 
the prominent theolo^ans in the Church 
of the first three centurìes and a half , ex- 



cepting Athanasius, doubted or rejected 
one, or more, or ali of the above-named 
seven books. The reader is asked to see 
this with bis own eyes by studying the 
question for himself as far as he has 
opportunity. Stili, a few brief considera- 
tions, added bere, may be useful to some. 
Jesus wrote nothing: bis instruction 
was orai. People heard him, and remem- 
bered some tliings that he said. Some 
wrote down certain things referring to bis 
words or bis life, others made note of stili 
other utterances. Thus, different coUec- 
tions were f ormed of the life and words of 
Jesus, varying from one another, and being 
graduaQy used to supplement one another. 
There were many of these collections, not 
simply four, There were eventually only 
four acknowledged from various fantastic 
reasoDS, such as — The Church represents 
the world ; and, as there are four cardinal 
points, so the Gospel must be a four-fold 
column to support the Church ; or, the 
Gospels are four, in order to represent the 
four cherubims. Many of those other 
Gospels enjoyed great popularity; but, 
belonging to parties in the Church who 
did not ultimately gain sway^ they were 
finally disallowed. — There are, in the writ- 
ings of the Apostolica! Fathers, many 
quotations of the words of Jesus. These 
are of uncertain form. In some cases 
they agree, in words or in thought, with 
our present Gospels ; in other cases they 
disagree; — some quotations may bave 
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been taken from our present Ooepels, 
othere are carelesslj given from memoiy, 
and othérs were certauilj taken from Bome 
of the other Gospels, for tbere ìb notìiing 
like them in our New Testament. Glement 
of Rome, Bamabas, and Ignatius quote, 
as Scripture, words which could not bave 
been taken from what bave been called 
canonical sourcea — The Apostolic lettera 
were sent round from church to church, 
and thus, coUectìons of them were gradu- 
ally formed ; but these perpetually varied 
in the number and authorship of their 
contente. They were read for religìous 
edification, not as infallìble authorìties. 
In the early ag© tradition was greatly 
pref erred to Scripture ; when the orthodox 
afterwards had to engagé in controversy, 
they decided by tradition as to the 
authority of Scriptures ; the mere question 
of the canon (or coUection) of these writings 
was a minor one; what one should holdto 
was the custom of the most important 
churches, especially such as were founded 
by Apostles. These things are best seen 
in the writings of Tertullian, particularly 
in hìs little hook, entitled " Prescriptions 
against Heretics." 

It has been said that seven books in 
our present New Testament bave been 
doubted or rejected in the Church ; re- 
member, then, further, that certain other 
books, now called Apocryphal, were re- 
ceived in the early church, were quoted as 
holy scripture by prondnent Fathers, and 
were included in some ancient versions. 
The epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, and Hermas or the Shepherd, 
enjoyed great reputation. Many received, 
also, and quoted with great respect, the 
*' Apocalypse " and the " Preaching" of 
Peter, as also epistles such as that of 
Bamabas, and Grospels innumerable. The 
Canon was notfixed^ in fact ; men quoted 
for edification; and only graduaUy and 
unofficially were some books preferred to 
others. The various canons or catalogues 
found in ancient writers vary, and prove 
the same thing. Marcion's CoUection did 
not include ali our present New Testament; 
but it comprised the Epistle to the Laodi- 
oeans, which we bave not. The Canon of 
Muratori knows nothing of the Epistles of 
James and Peter, or that to the Hebrews, 
while it includes, on the other hand, letters 
to the Laodiceans and Alexandrians, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter. Athanasius, as 
' <U3 been said, has, in bis canon of the first 



degree, the books which we bave in our 
existing New Testament, no more, no less; 
but he ac^owledges that other books 
were habitually made use of in religious 
education, disting^ished from these solely 
in degree : amongst these other books he 
mentions Hermas and the Apostolica! 
Constitutions. His contemporary, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, in a canon or catalogne 
which he gives, omits the Apocalypse. 
Amphilochius of Iconium shows the doubt 
that existed in his timo (e. 880) as to 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and the Apoca- 
lypse. The canon of the Council of Laodi- 
cea omits the Apocalypse. The ^^ Apos- 
tolical Canons" include two Epistles of 
Clement and the "Constitutions." The 
pretended decree of Pope Gelasius is, ih 
some copies, identical with our present 
coUection, but, in others, it omits the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse. Numberless other instances might 
be given ; but let these suffice to prove 
that the coUections continuaHy yaried, — 
that there was nofixed canon. The Council 
of Trent decided that the so-called Apo- 
cryphal books are on a level with the 
others, and altogether form the canon of 
the Scriptures; Luther, Calvin, &c., re- 
jected certain books on theological grounds 
— Luther especially accepting only those 
which were in agreement with his theology, 
and treating with small courtesy the 
Epistles of James, Judo, and Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse; and modem Bibli- 
cal criticism, takmg a cahn unprejudiced 
view of the whole subject of the history 
of the canon of the New Testament, 
shows that it perpetually varied, — ^that it 
was not oflBcially and authoritatiVely 
formed — ^that it left out or took in books 
according to the locality and the prefer- 
ences of the copyist or particular church — 
that, in short, the question was minor, and 
was determined gradually by the needs of 
religious edification» and the tradition of 
the principal communities. — These re- 
marks are intended to excite curiosity, 
and to induce the reader to study the sub- 
ject personally ; — and, therefore, I bave 
given no dates, and bave left unnotìced a 
crowd of important facts. In presence of 
the ignorant Bible-worsbipping spirit 
which yet prevails, I fear not to say that 
this is an exceedingly important subject 
for US ali. There is no Bihle^ in the ordin- 
ary senso of that term; but there is a 
Christian literature^ more varied than many 
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GODceive. The g^^ieral còndusion to which 
a study of this matter leads me is, that the 
Christian mstinct hae done wìsely, in the 
main, in gradually acoepting some hoc^s 
and rejecting others ; bnt that, in partictt- 



lar cases, such as that of the Epistle of 
Clement to the CoriuthiaDs, it has done 
unwisely, and thereby depiived the mass 
of Christians of religious edification which 
might otherwise have been theii*s. 



OPINION8 ON THE NATURE OF OHRIST. 



{ H E three opinìons about the nature 
of Christ, which are held by our 
various sects, arise f rom the <Mer- 
ent education of the persons hold- 
ing them. First, we have the 
Ghurchman, whether Romanist or 
ÀDglican. His opinion is based upon his 
fnndamental dogma — that "The Ohurch 
has anthority in matters of f aith." Hence, 
as t^ Ohurch of the ignorant Middle Ages 
haa^ttled that Jesus was Almighty God, 
thèjbhnrchman acoepts that opinion. He 
m^ himself be an educated scholar, quite 
abre to judge for himself, if he wished. 
But he does not wish. He wishes to be 
guided by the Ohurch. It is useless to 
quote the Bible to him, or to appeal to his 
own good sense. He may be a thinker, but 
he means to profess as the Ohurch orders 
him. Then, as the ecdesiastical revennes, 
building, and titles are ali on his side, the 
crowd, who are govemed by fashion, hold, 
or profess to hold, the same opinion. 



Secondly, we have the uneducated, or 
ot least uncrìtical, Protestant, who would 
take his opinions for himself out of the 
Bible. To such a man Jesus is a super- 
human being, to be worshiped accordibgly. 
This opinion is of course held by a large 
party, the eamest and uneducated, who 
are beyoud the reach of fashion's attrac- 
tions. 

Thirdly, we have the educated or criti- 
cai Protestant, who haa studied the lan- 
guage of the Bible, and who is able to 
weigh the contradictory statements, and 
to make allowance for the eastern expres- 
sions. To him Jesus is a simple human 
being, a teacher whose admiriog disciples 
have spoken of him in terms higher than 
what our more exact habits allow us to 
apply to any man. This opinion is pro- 
fesaed by few; because it requires not 
only intelligence to f orm it, but courage to 
own it when formed. Thifl is the strictly 
Unitarian opinion. 



THE ATONEMENT DOOTRINE IN SEVERAL FORMS. 



, E VER AL different theories have 
been invented to explain the way in 
which the death of Ohrist procures 
our forgiyeness. The Greek and 
Latin Ohristian writers, during some 
oenturies, taught that the death of 
Christ was a ransom paid to the Devil to re- 
deem from his power the souls which had 
legally fallen into his hands and become 
his property in consequence of their sins. 
The apostle Paul expresses a thought older 
than Ohristianity and borrows a figure from 
paganìsm when he says, that "to whom 
ye yield yourselves slaves to obey, his 
slaves are ye to whom ye obey." By and 
by when Christians had taken the Devil 
bodily into their theology and ^yqtì him a 
very important share in the management 
of the world, we find their writers discuss- 
ing this notìon of the blood of Christ being 
the price of our redemption paid to the 



Devil. Origen in the third century, and 
Augustine in the fourth century, write on 
this subject. But the doctrine was not 
universally taken up. We find one writer 
arguing that it would be a shameful thing 
indeed if such a price was paid to the 
Wicked One, while another is of opinion 
that although so paid, it was more than he 
was faìrly entitled to. Some even say that 
our redemption mìght have been effected 
by Ohrist in some other way than by his 
death. 

The second theory was that which arose 
in the middle ages, and is known in these 
days as the scheme of " Satisf action." 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 1109, was one of the first to teach that 
the death of Ohrist was an equivalent for 
the debt due to God on account of human 
transgression, and that, the debt being 
paid, the debtors might be forgiven. This 
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view prevailed for many hundred yeare, 
but Dot altx^gether to the exclusion of the 
first. Some wrìters show a mìxed doctiiiie. 
Thus Thomas Aquinas, who died in 1274, 
says, that " in cousequence of sin man was 
a debtor to God as a judge, and to the 
devil as a tormentor, aud with respect to 
God, justice required that man should be 
redeemed, but not with respect to the devil, 
so that Ohrìst paid bis blood to God and 
not to the devil." This doctrine of " Satis- 
faction," or atonement made to God by the 
death of Cbrist, was taken up by the 
Ref ormers in the 16thcentury, and was re- 
duced by them to a regular system, with 
the added notions of transferred guilt and 
imputed righteousness. The originai idea 
that sin lays us under a debt to God is a 
fij^re of speech used by Jesus, who bids us 
pray to our Father in heaven to forgive us 
our debts ; aud bis parable of the servant 
who owed ten thousand taleuts and was 
not able to pay is a trae representation of 
some of the strongest feelings of conscieuce; 
but against the inconsistency and absurdity 
of building this unreal stracture upon it, 
wemay quote the words of Faustus Socinus, 
the ItaUan Uaitarian, who t jok refuge in 
Traiisylvania at the time of the Refor- 
mation, aud who endeavoured to explain 
after bis fashion the trae way in which 
Christianity obtaius for us the forgiveuess 
of God. " This method of rescuing us f rom 
the punishment of our sins," he says, "is 
very different from that which implies a 
sdtisf action for them. Nothing can be more 
repugnant to each other than a f ree pardon 
aud satisfaction." 

The third theory of redemption was that 
of Grotius, who taught that the death of 
Christ was a manifestation of God's dis- 
pleasure agaiust sin, and was necessary to 
enable God, as a moral goveraor, to forgive 
the sinner without impairing the respect 
due to the moral law. This has been called 
the theory of "pubhc justice" and some of 
the orthcdox writors bave illustrated it by 
the story of the King of the Locrians. It 
was a law amoug this people, we are told, 
that in cases of grave crime the criminal was 
to lose both hìs eyes. But when the King's 
own son was found to be guilty, and was 
brought befoi"e bis father to be judged, the 
King broke bis own law by saving one of 
his sou's eyes and plucking out one of 
bis own eyes instead. The claims of justice 
wei"e hereby supposed to be met. But the 
story to the minds of Unitarìans is siniply 
an example of the ignorance of a barbarous 



age, which it is absurd and misleading to 
bring forward to-day asa serious argument. 
These two forma of the Atonement 
doctrine are stili to be met with. The older 
and sterner Calvinists of last century held 
the scheme of satisfaction^ the modem 
orthodox more commonly incline to the 
theory of public justice. The three forma 
are very clearly and neatly put side by 
side by Dr Freeman Clarke in his little 
volume on the Christian Doctrine of For- 
giveuess of Sin. The history of the two 
earlier, namely, Christ's death a price paid 
to the Devil, and that other which it gra- 
dually grew into, the payment of this price 
to God, is carefuUy traced by Dr Priestley 
in his History of the Comiptions of Christi- 
anity, part 2, secs. 5-7. 

EVIL NECESSARY. 
To THE Editor or the Unitarian Missionary. 

Whateyer men may choose to say or think, it 
is oertain that, in the maintaining of sensible 
existence and conscious apprehension, there is as 
much necessit y for me to experience bad positions 
as there is to experience good : without the two, 
stimulatic irritabilìty could not take place, and 
life, whether present or future, can only be made 
manifest by contrary properties. The annihila- 
tion of evil would be the sleep of good ; because 
good can only be lucent in its operative intentions 
on the supposition or ground of eyil. True, one 
may exÌRt without the other, but not manifested 
without the other. There is a concatenation of 
operations absolutely necessary to illustrate the 
existence of both, without which, there could be 
no irritabili ty, no stimulation — the absence of 
which would be quiescence and immobility of 
being. Destroy the idea of existing evil, and 
good must necessarily be shrouded-- there could 
be nothing to encounter — nothing to rectify — 
nothing to arrange and neutralize; and, as a 
matter of course, nothing by which to exercise 
its merciful dispositìon — nothing by which its 
component attributes might be made lucent to 
itself. Good can no more show itself to itself, 
than the seen can reflect its own emanative rays 
without the aid of a reflector. The manifestation 
of ali derivative existence depends, either upon 
an ideal, or real existence of evil ; without which, 
ali attributive entities would necessarily remain 
neutral — that is, neither good nor bad ; and then, 
an immobility of state, for the want of contraritìes, 
would be the inevitable result. What is justice 
without criminaUty ? what are its discernments 
without opposites? what is mercy without offence? 
Can it shme ? what is to reflect it ? Could good 
operate to restrain evil, if evil did not exist? 
Evil, therefore, may be said to be the absence of 
good, or good not reflected, for the want of evil 
as the reflector. The opacity of evil is necessary 
to reflect the rays of good. 

Broughty Ferry. Wm. Robertson. 

[We wish to impress upon our correspondents 
the importance of expressing themselves in the 
plainest words, so that ali may understand. We 
fear the above will not be quite intelligible to 
some.— Ed.1 oigitized by VorOOglC 
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BEWARE OF THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES. 




I H E N the translator has done his 
work, and rendered into plalu 
English the origmal Greek of the 
New Testament, there yet remains 
much work f or the commentator 
bef ore the religious wisdom which 
it coutaiDs can be made wholly useful to 
correct the f aults of our generation. Many 
readers are probably little aware how 
applicable the text quoted above is to 
themselves. They f ancy that the Pharisees 
were gnilty of some fault pecuUar to their 
own day and their own drcumstances ; but 
many amoug ourselves, and Unitarìans in 
particular, would do well to study the force 
of the. above words. The Pharisees were 
a highly creditable body of people, learaed, 
and in every way respectable ; and it was 
that very respectability, or rather the self - 
sufficiency arising from it, that Jesus meant 
to blame under the name of their leaven. 
Those who wish to make the Unitarìans a 
respectable body, rather than a usef ul body ; 



those who would sacrìfice, in our ministers, 
missiouary zeal in f avour of learniog ; those 
who would wish our religious services to 
be copied from the Established Church, 
rather than from the humbler Wesleyans, 
are ali f alling into the fault descrìbed as the 
leaven of the Pharisees. Those who wish 
to gain converts from among the rich who 
attend the parish church, rather than froin 
among the poor who go to no place of wor- 
ship, ali fall into the same fault. They 
vaine respectability above usefuluess ; they 
dislike zeal f or their opinions ; they dislike 
lay-preaching; they would rather bave no 
Unitarian place of worship at ali in their 
town than a humble one; they wish the 
small congregations throughout the country 
closed because they do us, as they think, 
no credit; that is to say, they lessen the 
appearance of our worldly prosperity. To 
ali such persons we would say '' Beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees." 



BALAAM AND THE ASS. 



;N the 22d chapter of the Book of 
Nimibers, we are told how Balak, 
the King of Moab, fearfuUy alarmed 
at finding the victorious army of 
Israel encamped against him, des- 
patched messengers to Balaam, en- 
treating he would come quickly, and curse 
the invaders. Balaam, having had an 
interview with the envoys, consulted 
Jehovah as to the course he should pur- 
sue, and received the definite and peremp- 
tory answer (v. 12), " Thou shalt not go 
with them ; thou shalt not curse the 
people ; for they are blessed." Being 
thus disappointed in his first attempt, the 
Moabitish King sent a second set of mes- 
sengers, higher in rank, and hearing more 
costly gifts, to urge his request with stili 
greater earnestness. The Prophet, not 
satisfied with the answer he had already 
received, again consulted Jehovah ; and 
was this tìme accorded the permission he 
so eagerly coveted. He therefore com- 
mences his long joumey from the banks 
of the Euphrates; and during that journey 



is said to bave occurred one of those inci- 
dents, of which there are a few others in 
the Old Testament, which excite the 
mockery of the sceptic, and occasion dis- 
tress to the humble believer ; — I allude, of 
course, to the story of Balaam's Ass hav- 
ing thrice seen the angel of Jehovah in 
the way with a naked sword in his band 
to oppose their advance ; of the poor 
beast's having each time started aside 
from the apparìtion, and nearly thrown 
his rider; of that rider's having beaten 
him savagely for his coiitumacy; and 
then of the naturai ly dumb and naturally 
unreasoning animai absolutely speaking to 
his master, remonstrating with him, argu- 
ing with him, rebuking him, enlighteuing 
him ! Now, I bave no objectiou to miracle 
in the abstract ; but it must be miracle 
performed for a worthy purpose, and 
especially for a purpose promotive of the 
moral and spiritual interests of humanity. 
Such appear to me to be nearly ali the 
miracles recorder! in the New Testament, 
especially the woaders of pity and mercy 
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Balaam and tìu Au. 



wrought by Christ on the poor and 
a£9icted, and emphaticaUy bis own re- 
awakening from the tomb. At the same 
time, both my mtellect and my feelmgs 
of reverence towards GoD compel me to 
reject the gross f able of Balaam and the 
Ass. We must prostrate oor imderstand- 
ings altogether bef ore we conld aooept it ; 
and Grod cannot require i» thns to divest 
ourselves of any portion oi the nnage of 
Himself m which He orìginally f ashioned 

US. 

Besides its inherent improbabìlily, this 
alleged transaction is surrounded by a 
nomber of minor improbabilities, and even 
of palpable contradictions. The Prophet 
expiesses not the cdightest asUmishment at 
the quadruped addressing hun in human 
speech; but takes the matter as com- 
posedly, and carries on bis own part of 
the discussion as cahnly as if the whole 
were but an ordinary occurrence l Now, 
supposing the Ass to bave actually 
spoken, could Balaam bave been tbus 
self -possessed ? Would he not, on the 
contrary, bave sprung from its back in 
terror, and either fled into the wiLdemess, 
or cast himself bef ore Jehovab in an agony 
of alarm at such a portent ? This absenoe 
of the slightest feeling of dread, or even 
of surprise, on the part of Balaam, goes 
far of itself to dìscredit the story. 

Moreover, this narrative charges God, 
by implication, with weakness and change- 
ableness of purpose, with infirmity of dis- 
position, and with unfaimess of conduct 
towards Balaam ; and this, or a third of 



this, is enough to confound it utterly. 
Do we not lead, at v. 20, ^* And God came 
unto Balaam ai night, and said unto bim, 
If the men come to cali thee, rìse up, and 
go with them** f And do we not read, at 
V. 22, **And God's anger was kindled, 
heeauBe he werU** f Is this a Being with 
wbom is '^neither varìableness nor shadow 
of tuming ;" — ^6rst, to give Balaam permis- 
sion to go ; then, to be angry with bim 
f or going ; next, to send bis angel to pre- 
vent bis going; lastly, to order that angel 
to kiU bim if he persists in gomg ? At ali 
hazards, in forming our religious opinions, 
we must keep the perfections of the 
Supreme unassailable and unimpeachable ; 
and any thing which assails or impeaches 
them, wbether out of the Bible or in the 
Bible, must be instantaneously repudiated 
both by our understandings and our con- 
Sciences. We Xlnitarians (thanks be to 
beaven for that great privilege !) are not 
slaves of the " letter," but willing servants 
of the "SjHrit;" we do not bold that 
every chapter and verse in the Scriptures 
was dictated by the Creator himself ; we feel 
ourselves, therefore, perfectly at liberty, 
while receiving with joy unspeakable every 
thing hi their venerated pages that can 
minister to our holiness, our benevolence, 
our devotìon, our loyalty to every name 
and aspect of duty, to witkhold our assent 
from aught we therein discover wbidi is 
irreconcileable with our worthiest and 
loftiest, and thenoe with our truest, con- 
ceptions of the Most High. 

R. X. B. UACUBLLAN. 



WHO PAIO FOR THE LONDON MANSION-HOUSE ? 



[ H E R E is an Act of Parliament, 
and a very proper one, which re- 
quires every man who is selected 
to the oflBce of Sheriff in the City 
of London to serve, orto pay a fine 
to the Corporation of £400. It is 
a fine not of ten levied, because there are 
usually many citizens desirous of the 
bonour. There was also lately an Act of 
Parliament, and a very unjust one, meant 
to exclude Dissenters from ali such offices ; 
and by this a fine of £500 was to be paid 
by every man who accepted any office in 
a Corporation without taking the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper from a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and ac- 



cording to the rites of that Church. This 
unjust Act, which was passed in Charles 
II.'s time, has in our time been repealed. 
But while it was in force, about a hundred 
years ago, some clever lawyer saw that 
by means of it, and the earlier Act men- 
tioned above, he could get the Dissenters 
into a corner, and make a little money for 
the Corporation out of their consdentious 
scruples. Accordingly,' he got a Dissenter 
elected to the office of Sheriff — a thing 
that had not happened for a hundred years. 
The gentleman elected was a rich man, 
and he paid the fine of £400 to escape 
serving, and having either to take the 
Church Sacrament, or to pay the heavier 
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fine of £500 for not taking it. Ab soon as 
hk fine was paid, a seoond wealthy Dis- 
senter was elected, and he also paid bis 
fine ; and so on to the nnmber of f ortj- 
five. Bj this lime the Dissenters were 
Tonsed to resist ; and the f ortj-sixth man 
lefosed to pay the fine, and the City 
brought an action against him in the Conrt 
of Eing's Bench. There it was decided in 
bis f avour ; the Judge explaining the law 
— ^namely , that the Act which disqnalified a 
Pissenter must be held to relìeve him of 
the dnty. But the City was not satisfied 
with this dedsion, which deprìved them of 
what promìsed to be a sonroe of great 



wealth. So they appealed to the House 
of Lords. There, however, justice again 
prevailed, and the City was again beaten. 
The Corporation was at that tìme build- 
ing a new Mansion House as a residence 
for the Lord-Mayor — ^that which may now 
be seen in the City ; and by a vote of the 
Corporation these fines which had been so 
wickedly levied on the Dissenters, instead 
of being honestly retumed to them, were 
applied to pay for the new mansion. The 
amount was £18,000, or forty-five times 
£400. The Mansion House remains as a 
monument of the un just manner in which 
Dissenters were treated in the last century. 



RELIQIOU8 DOCTRINE8 BÉLIEVED BY UNiTARIANS. 

By th« Bev. John Wjmoht, B.A, Bmy. 



No. 8.— THE IMMORTALITY OP MAN. 



f ACH human being feels that through- 
out the whole of bis life on earth he 
is one and the same individuai, that 
his personal identity remains un- 
changed. In many respects the 
youth differs from the infant, the 
mature man from the youth, the old man 
from ali the other periods of life ; never- 
tbeless each one is fully assured that 
through ali these changes he continues the 
same person. The belief in "the immor- 
tality of man" means the belief that after 
death this same separate personal existence 
is prolonged, and that it goes on for ever. 
Into the consideration of this subject there 
need not enter any questions as to whether 
in the future life there will be anything 
corresponding to the bodily organisation 
we now possess, as to the mode or con- 
ditions of the existence beyond the grave, 
or as to the states and employments of 
those who are no longer on earth. If we 
believe that every human being, as a 
separate personal existence, not only lives 
in this world, but also will live for ever, 
whatever else we believe or deny, we ac- 
knowledge the Immortality of Man. 

It is naturai to man to hold this faith. 
This is proved by the prevalence of the 
belief in successive ages, in separate 
coimtries, under every different f orm of civi- 
lisatìon, and in every varying religion. 



The pictures drawn of that future state^ 
and the grounds on which the belief has 
been founded, bave been changing and 
diversified, but the conviction of its reality 
has remained the same. When one who 
has long lived with us, who has been active 
in doing us good, with whose being our 
own being has been closely intertwined, is 
taken from us, we feel a difficulty in be- 
lieving that his life is over, we are unable 
to conceive that the existence which has- 
been so valuable to many loving hearts i» 
for ever closed, and the naturai instinct of 
man prompts him to speak of such a one 
as departed rather than annihilated. It i» 
true that there bave been found men to 
doubt and deny immortality. But what 
kind of meni Not the savage, not the 
untaught, not those dependent on the 
promptings of naturai feeling, but the ar- 
gumentative and philosophical who bave 
trusted the logicai intellect rather than the 
instinctive feeling. Hence we may con- 
clude that it is naturai to us ali to believe 
in our immortality, and that we may trust 
in and yield to this general naturai ten- 
dency, unless there areintellectual difficulties 
sufficiently powerful to compel us to reject 
it, unless the reason obliges us to deny 
it. ,We must consider therefore these 
intellectual difficulties and see if they are 
insurmountable. 
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I. Persone often say — "We have no 
instance in our own experienee of the ex- 
istenoe of a sentient being without bodily 
organisation, and we are therefore justified 
in concluding that when the bodily organ- 
isation perìshes, the being at the same time 
ceases." The answer is, that to measure 
ali future possibilities by present experienee 
is unwarrantable presumption; even if we 
do not know in this world of existence 
apart f rom a body, this does not prove that 
there cannot be such existence. But every 
believer in God thiuks of Him as existing 
without material organisation, and if so, 
why should a spiritual being be thought 
impossible for his children? Besides, we 
do not, in believing in human immortality, 
necessarily suppose that it will be im- 
material ; God can provide for us a new 
body if He thiiiks fit to do so. Man while 
on earth changes his body. The old man 
has not one single material particle of his 
body the same which he had in youth, yet 
he is the same individuai. The difficulty 
is met therefore by showing — 1. that it is 
presmnptuous to measure possibilities by 
our own limited experienee; 2. that even 
depending on this experienee, believers in 
God can recoguise spiritual existence; 3. 
that the doctrine of human immortality 
does not necessarily involve life without 
organisation. 

II. It may be pointed out that the 
mental powers are frequenti y affected by 
bodily disease, that as the body deeays in 
old age ali the other powers grow weak 
with it, and henee it may be eonduded that 
when the body dies, the soul dies also. 
But there are many exceptions to this 
statement, many inatances in which, with 
an infirm and suffering body, the niind is 
clear, the thoughts are vivid, the heart is 
loving, many instances in which, to extreme 
old age, the spirit continues to manifest 
undiminished power. These show that the 
decay of the body is not necessarily ac- 
compauied by mental and spiritual decay. 
That the two so often seem to go together 
may arise from the fact, that when the 
body grows weak the spirit has no longer 
the power to manifest itself by bodily acti- 
vity as it once did; but this does not prove 
that the spirit is itself about to cease to be. 

III. Great stress is laid by those who 
doubt about a future life on their not know- 
ing any instance in which one has come 
back from the grave to teli them that he 
stili lives. But it should be remembered 



how many millions of human beings 
believe that there have been such Com- 
munications in some form or other. We 
may not have ourselves experienced them, 
we may believe that many of the accounts 
of them are tinged with vulgar superstitìon, 
but we are not justified in denooncing such 
occurrences as impossible, or in refusing 
credit for eamest sincerity to those who 
say they have had this experienee. But 
even if the grave is an "undiscovered 
country from whose boum no traveUer re- 
tums," if no voice from its deep silenee can 
ever reach our ears to assure us there is 
an existence beyond it, this merely proves 
that communication between the dead and 
the living is not permitted, it does not prove 
that the dead are annihilated. 

Turning from the consideration of diffi- 
eulties, let us now ask, Does the reason 
give any indications in confirmation of the 
instinctive belief in Immortality? 

I. The human will is self-active, and 
deterfnines by its volitions the course of 
individuai conduet ; it orginates movement. 
This power is so near akin to the creative 
power of God himself , that it leads us to 
expect that it also shares in his eternai 
existence. If the will needs no outward 
impulse but moves of and by itself, it will 
never stop its movements unless a violent 
end is put to its being, that is, unless God 
changes the whole order of his providence. 
Each separate human will is an emanation 
from the Divine will, and in giving us in- 
dividuai personality He at the same time 
gives US individuai immortality. 

II. Believing in God, we also believe 
that He has made nothing in vain, that He 
has not created any order of beings to be 
ali destroyed before any of them gains its 
full growth. Look at man ; see him stand- 
ing strong in his integrity against tempting 
bribes and threatening dangers ; see him 
by the power of intellect gathering in stores 
of knowledge and wisdom ; remember what 
an unmeasured capacity for learning, what 
an unbounded strength of will, what an 
unceasing tendemess of love there is with- 
in him ; — and then say, can ali this be given 
only to commence its growth and never to 
gain its full ripe completenessi Who feels 
that his life, however long, enables him to 
leam ali there is to be learntf Who 
doubts, when death draws near, that he is 
eapable of further growth? Wlio has not 
love in his heart that can last beyond the 
time of earthly existence ? Our varìous cap- 
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acities only dawn, as it were, in thia world; 
are they never to bave the opportunity to 
brighten to the perfect day ? The greatest 
philosopher, at the eud of a laborious life, 
says that with ali his discoveries he has 
only been picking up pebbles on the shores 
of the iiifìnite ocean of truth ; is his mind 
never to have the opportunity of growing 
to ita full stature I Two loviug hearts, 
closely united by affection, enjoy a year or 
two of wedded happiness, and then death 
takes one away; was that flower of love 
causèd by a good God to open so sweetly 
Oijly that it might be so soon etemally 
blightedf There is in the heroism of 
moral greatness a nobility which stirs the 
admiring reverence of ali beholders; does 
not such moral power, braver than pain, 
mightier than monarchia sceptre, stronger 
than death, argue for itself an eternity of 
beingi The capability of intellectual and 
moral progress in man is unlimited. Surely 
this indicates for him, in the purposes of 
God, an eternity of being. 

I have now attemped to show that the 
instinctive belief in immortality, which is 
naturai to man, is not disproved by the 
intellectual difficulties which may rise 
against it; and that it is confi rmed by the 
facts, that the will being self-active has in 
itself the seeds of eternai being, that the 
intellect and moral powers appear capable 
of eternai progress, and that the higher 
eiidowments of man have such strength 
a id beauty that they may be regarded as 
made for immortality. 

When we are h coking at this subject 
simply as a field for the display of logicai 
acuteness, there may be a difficulty in 
deciding between opposing arguments. 
But when we come face to face with death, 
when the he?^rt is wrung with the agony 
of bereavement, when we feel how hard it 
is to submit to see ali our own progress and 
experience come to a sudden termination, 
the spontaneous verdict of our nature is, 
this earthly life is not the whole of our 
being. In this world we see that the Love 
of God provides for us ali thbgs that are 
for our good; we must belle ve therefore 
that the same Love will continue to give 
US what we need when we are no longer 
in this world ; the universal feeling of man- 
kind is a dread of annihilation, a wish to 
continue to exist, an aspiration, a hope, 
where it can be gained — an expectation, of 
a life to come. Moreover the gieat men of 
the world have encouraged us by their ex- 



ampie to cherish such a faith. A similar 
certainty to that which they possessed is 
gained by every person who is truly re- 
ligious, who has afelt communion with God. 
When we feel that God is with us and has 
a personal relation to us, when we know 
the Joy of becoming one in spirit with the 
Infinite Father, we can rest assured that He 
will continue that communion etemally. 
That Socrates and Plato, Christ and Paul, 
and multitudes of prophets and martyrs, 
under different forms of faith, have believed 
in immortality isapresumptionin its favour ; 
but the crowning evidence and final proof, 
that which may expel ali doubt and hesita- 
tion and leave a positive certainty, is the 
experience of the Love of God, the evi- 
dence— such as cannot be communicated 
to others, but is all-sufficient for him who 
feels it — thus granted of our own spiritual 
nature and worth, and of our consequent 
endless being, 

Believing in human immortality, we can 
happily and confidently labour at whatever 
work in this world God has given us to do, 
we can bear without dismay the painful 
dispensations of His providence, we can be 
resigned imder the stroke of bereavement; 
without this faith, we are ever sowing, 
seldom reaping, loving yet liable at any 
moment to loss for ever those whom we 
love, capable of growth but cut short in it, 
aiming at many objects and reaching few, 
beginning many a progress but completing 
none of them, with vast desires, endless 
aspirations, boundless capacitìes but only a 
span of existence, an exception in God's 
universe, the only one of his creations 
incapable of ever arriving at its perfect 
development. Such a negation ali may 
well desire to escape from. Reason does 
not justify it, instinct protests against it, 
the heart disowns it, religion flatly con- 
tradicts it. It is a happy change, when 
any who have held it escape from it, and 
find their doubts removed and their difficul- 
ties met, so that they can receive and 
treasure, and practically make use of, the 
comforting, strengthening, and inspiring 
doctrine of the Immortality of Man. 



Genius and Industkt. — No one need pride 
himself upon genius, for it is the f ree gift of God ; 
but of honest industrj and true devotion to his 
destinj any man may well be proud ; indeed, this 
thorough integrìty of purpose is itself the divine 
idea in its most common form, and no really 
honest mind is without communion with God. — 
Fichte, 
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GREÈK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

BEVENTE LESSON. 

The Greek Vebbs in w. 



|HE Ist Person, Present tense, In- 
dicative mood, Active voice, of 
a Greek Verb, ends either in «, 
or in fMi, As Acyw, / say ; €i/j.i^ I 
am. And according to which it 
ends with, the Verb is named either A Verb 
in 0), or A Verb in fti ; 

We begin with Verbs in ca. 
Verbs in w are classified by the letter 
that stands next before the final o» ; and 
this letteì' is called the Characteristic letter; 
(when the ending is wro» or kto>, the first 
consonant is called the Characteristic.) 
And the Characteristic is changed in 
different tenses. 

The Future, adda an cp to the Present 
before the final o> ; except in Uquid verbs, 
which are those that bave either X, fi, v, 
or p for Characteristic. (yjr and ^ seem 
exceptions, but they are not ; for -f- is tts ; 
and ^ is reaUy ks, though not called so.) 

Thus, avawavw, fut. avaTravtro». 

I give resi, I will give rest (line 2. ) 

Or, to show it more at length: — If we 
read from the Grammar, in the Indicative 
Mood, — ^first, 

The Present Tense» 

Sing. TVTTT-ù» TVTTT-ÉtS TVTTT-Ct 

I strike thou strikest he strìkes 

Dual, ••• TVTTT-erov tvttt-étov 

ye two strike they two stnke 

PI. TVTTT-O/JtCV TV7rT'€T€ TVJTT'OV&L 

we Btnke you strike they strike 

And next, The Future Tense. Ishall strike 
rvyjr-iù Tv^€ts rvyjr-^i 

rv\lr-ofi€V Tv^ert rvyjt-ova-i 

we see the tense-endings are alike, but 
that the Characteristic letter irr (used as a 
doublé letter), is changed in the Future 
luto yjr (ps,) 

The Ist Aorist copies the Future ; not 
in the tense-endings, but in the Character- 
istic ; and in any other change of spelling. 



And it copies it in every Mood, even in 
those that bave no Future. Thus, from 



Atpctf 
Itake 



future A/Ktf. 

IwiUtake. 



A/aaT€, tc^e, on line 3, we see is 2d person 
plural of the Ist Aorist [Imperative], 
because it has copied the Future in drop- 
ping the t. Notice, Aip<o is a Uquid Verb^ 
its Characteristic is p, so there is no o- in 
the Future. Notice also that the Ist 
Aorist is the tense oftenest used in the 
Testament, or perhaps in any BQstory ; 
and the one we most need to recognise, 
(it is sometimes called the Historian's 
tense.) 

Matthew xi. 28. 



1 Acvre vpos fie 
Follow after me 



wavT€S ot KOTTUùvres 
ali the labouring 
2 Kai 7r€<f>ofyrurjii€VOi^ Kayco ava7rav(r(a 

à havingbeenburdened, &-! willgirerest-to 
8 vfias. Apare rov fvyov jnov €<f> 

yon. Take the yoke ofme upon 

4 vfiaSy Kai pxlO€T€ air €fJLOV ori 

you, and leam from me, for 
6 Trpaos eifii Kai raireivo^ ry KapSi^-* 

meek I am and lowly in the heart ; 

6 Kai €vprf(r€T€ avairavo-Lv rats yjrvxais 
and you shall find rest to the souls 

7 vfiiùv. *0 yap fuyos /lov XprfOToSy 
of you, the For yoke of me easy, 

8 Kttt TO <f>OpTLOV fJLOV €Xa<j}pOV COTtV. 

and the burden of me light is. 



The Acoents. 



The question of accents is discussed by 
the learned, and we, the unleamed, can 
only listen. But we are told that the 
accents are only a later addition to the 
text, and must be taken only as a com- 
mentary, and not relied on. And that, 
in any doubtful case, the context alone 
must dedde the meaning of the sentence. 
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THE 8UNDAY 8GH00L. 

Discipline. 



paper was read on the subject of 
Sunday School Discipline at a reoent 
meeting of the Sundaj School 
Association in London. The com- 
plaint was made that in our Sunday 
Schools discipline is in a very un- 
satisfactory state. From the discussion 
that followed there seemed a decided feel- 
ing in favour of having a kind of discipline 
established in our Sunday Schools likethat 
to be ae^i in a well conducted day school ; 
and to secure this, measures were Tecom- 
mended for dealing with the most refractory 
scholars. Here again day school methods 
were recommendfid ; there were none in 
favour of beating, but for expulsion there 
were several reasons set forth, such as for 
the good of the school, and to prevent the 
offender from contaminating the other 
children. There was a difference of opinion 
with respecf to expelling a child. The 
ground of objection with those who would 
not approvo of expulsion was the case of 
the child who is proposed te be thus treq,ted, 
One speaker had known a child expelled 
from a Sunday School who had at length 
been transported. What is to become of 
the child that is known to be in an un-r 
healthly moral state, who is tumed from a 
professedly Christian institution as incur- 
ablel No one is compelled to open p. 
Sunday School, nor to identify it with Ohris- 
tianity ; but if he does, surely it is Christ's 
rule that must be obeyed, and Christ's ex- 
ampie that ought to be followed. The 
parable of the lost sheep teaches us that it 
would be better to neglect ninety and nine 
tolerably weQ behaved children than help to 
make an outcast of one little child, whose 
early years may have been blighted by 
vice, and who, nevertheless, had an inclin- 
ation to come to a school avowedly carried 
on in the spirit of Jesus Christ. It is well 
to have disciphne in the school, but it is a 
secondary thing. Soldiers march together 
like clockwork, and are valuable for some 
purposes ; but how often do we see those 
who, when under an imposed discipline are 



so trae and certiun in their beh^vour an(} 
attention, when the authority of their 
officers is removed, seem unable in many 
cases to act on their own behalf , Very im- 
portant is it for Teachers to fìnd out thef acta 
of the case of their scholars; to know their 
homes, their parents, the influences that 
surround them. Our Sunday Schools are 
often conducted upon theory. Take th^ 
giving of prizes, about which some re^ 
marks were made at this meeting. A child 
with good, careful parents is always punc- 
tual, perhaps is naturally dull and sleepy, 
and consequently does not misbehave, he 
gets a prize. Anotber boy, who perhaps 
has been often late, and perhaps hungiy — 
we have heard of boys coming to Sunday 
School without breaMast— cannòt sit stili, 
especlally during forced attendance at the 
service, he does not get a prize. These are 
f acts which are totally Ignored imder th^ 
system of prize giving. Let our Sunday 
School Teachers remember the serious re^ 
sponsibility that rests upon them when they 
go to meet a class of children who now arp 
willing to be taught — ^wilUng to be improved, 
but who, in ten years more, may not be 
within the influence of Christian service. 
Let them not rely upon the auperintendent's 
f rown, or the bad ms^rk, or the prize, or the 
threat of having one of those imi|iortal bO'- 
ings tupned into the Street ; but rather let 
them aim at the hearts that perhaps havp 
never been touched with the sense of Grod'a 
neamess, or of the voice af consdence, or 
have never known the eamest desire to 
seek after the grace of God. The reform 
we need is in our Teachers, ajid in recog- 
nising thè vast opportunities for doing good 
that are placed in our hands. We are lesa 
anxious about statistics — about the great 
percentage of attendance, oc of mechanical 
precision in movement and sound during 
the school hour, than we are that the minds 
of Teachers and supporters should be fixed 
upon the one' great work of doing, in oi|r 
day and generation, the work of Christ. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



The meeting of The Britìsh and Foreign XJni- 
tarian Association, held in May, was reported 
fairly in the Z>at7y JN'ews; and in the Christian 
World, »fter itpologi»ing sonewhM for notimg 



Unitariane, a writer giyes a fair aeeeoat of the 
annual gathering. In the Christian World bu|b- 
plement, the sermon of the Rer. Athanaee 
Coqnerel of Paris is printed, and announced as 
one of " the nine great sermons of thp mont^" 
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BELFAST. 

A second Mission-station Ì8 talked of here ; 
and considering the wealth and numbers of our 
body in Belfast and yicinity, there should be no 
diffioultj in making the scheme a success. 

We are glad to leam that Dr Ritchie, J.P., is 
about to build a new school for Mount Pottinger 
district. Mr Robert M'Cahnont, aided by a few 
devoted workers, has conducted a Sundaj School 
at Mount Pottinger for a lengthened period. 
The good work has gone on slowly but steadily, 
and now there is a flourishing school, an excellent 
staff of teachers, and a good library. Here is the 
nucleus of a congregation. No quarter of the 
town is better fitted for a Mission-station than 
this ; and when the new school is opened, we hope 
to hear of regolar preaching being established. 



A new school and leoture room, in connection 
with the second congregation, will shortly be 
erected, at a cost of upwards of £1000. A course 
of Sunday evening lectures is being delivered. 
Rey. W. Gaskell gave one on " Some dtrong points 
of XJnitarian Ghristianity." The church was 
crowded. 

The York Street congregation [Rey. J. Jellies') 
is in such a flourishing condition that a new 
church will ere long be needed to accommodate 
the members. This fact is surely enoouraging. 



JErratum.^ In our Notes of Progress last month 
it was stated that £700 were subscribed at a 
preliminaipr meeting for a larger chapel at 
Monton,;-it should bave been £7000. 



R E V I E W S. 



The Athanasiàn C&eed Examined. A Bis- 
course by the Rey. J. Scott Porter. Belfast : 
W. H. Greer, High Street. London : E. T. 
Whitfield & Co., 178 Strand. 

The famous Creed, erroneously ascribed to 
Athauasius, has of late occupied a large share of 
public attention. The two Houses of Conyocation 
in England haye had lengthened debates on it. 
The Irish Episcopal Synod has had it under dis- 
cussion. The religious newspapers, of ali shades 
of opinion, haye deyoted no little space to con- 
siderations thereupon. Eyen the secular press 
has had something to say on the matter. Nearly 
eyerybody has heard of the Creed. But it may 
be doubted if eyei^body has read it or examined 
it. Those who wish to read the Creed, and a 
searching examination of it, should procure Mr 
Porter's discourse. Though we are destined for 
some time longer to be consigned thirteen times 
a year to perdition by the clergymen who read 
the incomprehensible Athanasiàn Creed, we may 
be comforted by the thought that it is opposed to 
enlightened public opinion, and this timely and 
vigorous utteranoe by Mr Scott Porter will serye 
to hasten the extinction of the cursing Creed. 

The Autobiogbapht ot Satan. Edited by John 
R. Beard, D.D.. Author of The People's 
Bictionary of the Bible. Williams & Nor- 
gate, London. 78. 6d. 

The popular idea of a Satan we regard as not 
only false but mischìeyous. We know that there 
are those who, though doubting the fact of the 
personality of a deyil, think that there are good 
grounds for not leading the world to doubt in its 
existence— ignorantly trusting that to frighten 
children and others with a personal enemy is one 
way to encourage yirtue and religion. 

The eamest orthodox teacher does not scruple 
to repeat assertions about the operations of this 
remnant of Paganism which it would be impossi- 
ble for him to proye ; and no doubt little children 
and others are terrified with the picture their 
imaginations are led to present to them. There 
is another remarkable fact connected with this 
Satan superstition, and that is, the making of 
amusement out of references to it. We listened 
a short time ago to an orthodox minister of Dun- 
dee, who suóceeded in making a large audience 
yery merry in describing a legend which told 
how a preaoher once succeeded in shutting the 



deyil up in his snuff-box. What would the ortho- 
dox do sometimes for amusement if they could 
not introduce some anecdote of an adyenture 
with the deyil? 

These two positions seem to us to destroy each 
other. If there is a deyil, terrible in its relation 
to human-kind, worse than small-pox, or feyer, or 
cholera, then no one would eyer laugh about it. 
If, on the other band, men who beUeye in the 
orthodox position can cali this deyil names which 
are sure to excite laughter and merriment, we 
conclude that they really regard the deyil, not as 
a fearful fiend, but as a stupid clown, and there- 
fore no deyil at ali. 

We welcome Dr Beard's exhaustiye work. He 
has succeeded in presenting an interesting hlstory 
of the rise, progress, and decay of the deyil 
mythology. 



The Unitastan Asgumekt, In some leading 
points, Re-stated and Explained. By 
Charles F. Biss. London: H. Brace, 178 
Strand. Is 6d ; fiye copies, post free, 6s. 

This work is suited for giying inquirers a 
general acquaintance with the Unitarian position. 



Rational Ch&istianity, a searching and fearless 
inyestigation. By a Rational Christian. 
Second edition, Reyised. Price Is. London : 
Hall & Co., Paternoster Row. 



OuTLiNES or Sermons, taken chiefly from the 

Sublished works of Unitarian Writers. Lon- 
on : John Russell Smith, 86 Soho Square. 
8s6d. 

The editor of these outlines has presented us 
with the results of a great amount of reading and 
study, and has giyen the marrow of many ser- 
mons and lectures which, in their originai form, 
offered little inducement to the busy man or 
woman, oyerwhelmed with the literature of the 
day, to read them for themselyea 

The outlines are diyided into short sections 
with suitable headings. The yolume contains aa 
instructiye Table of Dates relating to the Hiatory 
of Religious Reformation from b.c. 1800, when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, down to 
1871, whei 
at Milan." 
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E have to lay before our readers 
on this occasion an account of 
proceedÌDg8 thathave takea place 
in Dundee, the importance of 
which to the cause of pure 
Christianity cannot be well over- 
Those who have lived for a time 
midst of the associations of Cal- 
vinism leam how few are the indications 
presented by coneistent members of the 
orthodox churches of a willingness to re- 
cognise, as worthy of kindly cousideration, 
those who venture to foUow the dictates 
of their own judgment in matters of theo- 
logical bdief. Of course, the simplest 
method is to treat with scornful contempt 
persona who seek to worship the God of 
their fathers after the way some cali 
heresy. The prosecution of the Unitarian 
cause in Dundee has not met with any 
organised opposition from the orthodox 
churches hitherto, — certain public halls 
have been refused for Unitarian lectures, 
but beyond this little has been done. The 
discussion upon the merits of Unitarian 
Christianity has now been commenced 
through the conduct of one of the recog- 
nised orthodox miuisters of Dundee, who, 
while on a visit to London recently, ac- 
cepted of a friendly invitation from the 
Rev. James Martineau to preach in Little 
Portland Street Chapel. The first part of 
the service was conducted by Mr Mar- 
tineau, the Rev. Mr Knight of Dundee 
preached and pronounced the benediction. 
It appears that some elders of a Scotch 



Presbyterian Church in London attended 
this service, and brought the word to 
Edinburgh. Mr Knight is a Presbyterian 
minister. Our English readers will need 
to be iuformed that Presbyterian means 
something different in Scotland from what 
the term does in several English towns 
where Presbyterian is the same as Uni- 
tarian. In Dundee there are four different 
kinds of Presbyterians, and the term Pres- 
bytery is applied to an association of 
ministers and laymen who have signed 
certain forms, — ^just as a man who joins 
a trades' union sigus the bye-laws, or an 
apprentice his indentures. The man who 
. would be recognised as a Presbyterian 
minister, or an elder, or deacon, must sign 
the Westmitister Confession of Faith, and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. A 
minister must also answer certain ques- 
tions, such as the f ollowing : — " Do you 
disown ali Popish, Arian, Socinian, Ar- 
minian, Erastian, and other doctrines, 
tenets, and opinions whatsoever contrary 
to and inconsistent with the Westminster 
Confession of Faith?" Then the candi- 
date for the ministry must also subscribe 
" I promise that I shall follow no devisive 
course from the doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, government, and exdusive juris- 
dìction of this church, renouncing ali doc- 
trines and opinions whatsoever contrary 
to, or inconsistent with, the said doc- 
trine, worship, &c., of the samé.**^ Not- 
withstandiug this, Mr Knight found it 
not inconsistent with his sense of right 
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conduct to preach, in Mr Martineau's pul- 
pit, a sermon which he had already 
preached to bis own congregation in Dun- 
dee. His Presbyterian brethren became 
alarmed at tbis apparent recognition of 
Mr Martineau and his congregation as 
not altogether outcasts. He was, soon 
after his return, invited to explain his con- 
duct to the Presbytery. After a stormy 
discussion as to whether the proceedings 
should be in public or confined to the 
Presbytery, it was resolved to meet in 
secret. But, expecting that he would 
bave made his defence in public, Mr 
Knight had sent the address he was to 
deliver to the newspapers. In it he as- 
serts that there is no law in the church 
which forbids his conduct. He says, " I 
hope no one will imagine that my act was 
one, the significance of which I had not 
duly weighed, or that in performing it I 
was not following out my highest convic- 
tions of duty." He expresses his high 
admiration for M r Martineau, and asserts 
that Mr Martineau and his congregation 
knew that he appeared as a Trinitarian ; 
but he considers the articles of belief on 
which Mr Martineau and he are at one 
fluite as important as those on which they 
differ. There is special pleading in the 
address, but this arises, we suppose, main- 
ly f rom the necessity which was laid upon 
Mr Knight of justifying his conduct to 
those who are less sympathetic than he 
for those who honestly differ from them 
in theological opinious. We certainly re- 
gret this. 

At another meeting of the Presby- 
tery, there were long addresses delivered 
denouncing Unitarianism and Unitarians, 
and, as is usually the case, Unitarians 
were accused of doing and belìeving 
very objectionable things. If Mr Knight 
had gone into Mr Martineau's pulpit 
and had preached from the forged text, 
1 John V. 7, which is stili printed among 
the proofs of the Shorter Catechism, 
and had distinctly told the people there 
assembled that théy were on their way 
to perdition — that their minister was 
leading them farther and farther from the 
path of life, — ^if then the congregation 
had risen and tried to expel the preàcher 
from the pulpit, and finally succeeded by 
calling in the "civil magistrates' " myr- 
midons, we suspect, from the tone of the 
addresses given at the last Presbytery 
meeting, Mr Knight would bave been re- 



ceived with demonstrations of Joy. But 
he did not do this ; he believed he could 
spend a portion of his Sunday in London 
in Christian worship with men and women 
who were not able to accept of ali those 
interpretations of the divhie nature which 
the Confession of Faith contains. But 
underlying ali these, there was — ^he ap- 
pears to us to maintain — a broad common 
ground suflScient for them to stand upon 
for once at least, from which they might 
worship and commune with the source of 
ali good. His brother Presbyters, repeat- 
ing the old parrot cry, declare that the 
diffcrence between Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism is vital ; that there is no possi- 
bility of their unitmg in worship. Mr 
Knight has told them that he has done 
it, and that he is prepared to do it again. 
After a repetition of denunciations against 
Mr Knight's conduct, a resolution was 
passed "requiring of him repudiation of 
the Unitarian body as forming no part of 
the Church òf Christ, and enjoining Mr 
Knight not to repeat the act under the 
pain of exposing himself to the highest 
censure of the church," and appointing a 
committee to confer with him, and report 
to the Presbytery. 

Mr Knight said in reference to this, the 
motion proposes '' that I should add some- 
thing in reference to the denomination 
going imder the name of Unitarian Chris- 
tians ; so far as that addition to our stan- 
dards" — the Confession of Faith, &c. — "is 
concemed, I am not prepared to give any 
answer to it." 

A letter from Mr Knight has since 
appeared in the leading newspapers 
of Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
in which he states that he can only 
confer with this committee on two con- 
ditions ; the first is, " that thay will con- 
sent to the presence of a reporter, who 
will preserve ali their queries and ali my 
answers to them;" the second is, "that 
they will formulate a distinct charge 
against me, showing wherein I bave vio- 
lated any law, and send me this charge 
previously, in writing." 

Mr Knight indicates to us in these 
conditions the weakness and strength of 
his position. The weakness of his posi- 
tion, in our opinion, lies in bis effort to 
take advantage of the absence of any law 
in the Free Church which has been 
broken by hun. Does it need an out- 
sider to point out that he stands alone in 
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the midst of his " brethren ? " The qaali- 
fied support afforded him by one brother 
is remarkable for ita indefiniteness; and 
while he boldly relies upon the negative 
advantage he has in the charch coiirts, 
he shows an impatience and positive un- 
willingness to meet those brethren in 
secret, and enable them to use whatever 
esoteric charms they may possess to bring 
him into hannony with them. We cannot 
think he will pursue this equivocai course. 
The strength of Mr Knight's position 
is in the broad Catholic and eminently 
Christian spirit he presenta. He wishes 
bis conduct to be considered in public, be- 
cause great consequences depend upon the 
immediate settlement of such a case as bis. 
With a readiness which could hardly 
bave been expected, the leading news- 
papers of Scotland bave pronounoed in bis 
favor. It is said that the people gene- 
rally approvo of bis conduct, and encour- 
age him not to draw back. The claims 
of the Presbytery upon him are utterly 
ignored. Mr Knight is judged, not by 
the law of the church to which he belongs, 



but by the laws of common senso, and by 
an age which more and more repudiate» 
the principio of the orthodox churches, 
that intellectual belief and not good con- 
duct should form the ground of Christian 
feilowship. Mr Knight declares that he 
is a Trìnitarian, we accept bis statement ; 
but he has ref used to deny the name of 
Christian to Uuitarians, and we gratefuUy 
thank him for bis generous appreciation of 
those who differ from him on a point of 
theology, but who, he may rest sure, are 
at one with him in bis efforts to place re- 
ligion on a broader foundation than men, 
who arrogate to themselves the position 
of stewards óf the Kingdom of God, bave 
bitherto allowed. 

The result so far seems to us to be, that 
now, in the minds of many people in Scot- 
land, Unitarians bave the right to cali 
themselves Christians. The discussion, 
however, has not yet come to an end. If 
Mr Knight keeps finn he will most likely 
be expeUed, just as Mr John Robertson of 
Coupar- Angus was. It is vain to atteiript 
to put new wine into old bottles. 



ON THE HISTORY OF THE DOOTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN- 



I H E notion of "birtb sin'* or inher- 
ent human depravity appears not 
to be so much a doctrine belonging 
to any particular religion as one of 
those exaggerations and excrescen- 
ces of devotional feeling that break 
fortb at various times and attach them- 
selves to the religion of the day. The 
ancient Indian scriptures seem to teacb 
that the soul of man is a ray of the divine 
spirit; but the modem Brahmin worshipper 
repeats in bis daily ritual prayer '' I am 
sin, I commit sin, my spirit is sinful, I am 
conoeived in sin." The ancient Persian 
religious books teach very emphatically 
man's purity at bis birth; the modem 
Parsee also continues to uphold the doc- 
trine of originai purity, and gets into many 
an argument with the English missionary 
at Bombay on a tenet so opposite to 
E vangelical orthodoxy . But that off-shoot 
of the Persian religion which, under the 
names of Gnosticism and Manichseism, 
spread its influence over Chrìstlauity in 
the early centuries, was beavily loaded 
with the doctrines of Originai Sin and of 
man's inability to do right, and seems to 



bave been one of those foreign causes 
that helped to build up our modem system 
of Cai vinism. The Hebrew people, through 
many centuries, kept themselves f ree from 
notions so destmctive of virtuous effort, 
and constantly taught man's power to 
turn from bis sins to God. Jesus also 
preached repentance and renewal of life, 
and blessed little children, declaring that 
unto such belong the kingdom of heaven. 
But what is called Christianity in many of 
the churches around us has too often a 
different spirit of teaching. It is^ tben 
particularly instructive to us Unitarian 
Christians who make it our endeavour to 
return to the originai religion of the 
Scriptures, to take up this subject histori- 
cally and to try to trace the first steps of 
the entrance and establishment among us 
of the doctrines of Calvinism. 

About the year 400 A.D. a Welsh monk 
named Morgan, or Pelagius, as he called 
himself, putting a Greek translation on bis 
name, after the fashion of bis day, travelled 
to Rome, in company with bis friend Celes- 
tius, an Irish monk. These two men seem 
to bave bad no opinions different from 
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those generally held at the time, but with 
Btrong good sense and some eloquence 
they set themselves to oppose the growing 
Buperstitions they met with, especially 
with respect to the efficacy of baptism to 
wash away siiis, and maintained that good 
Works and amendment of life are ali that is 
necessary to procure from God the for- 
giveuess of sin. 

These doctrines do not appear to have 
given any offence in Rome, where they 
were even generally approved of ; uor in 
Palestine, where Celestius carried on 
this preaching. But when his friend 
Pelagius proceeded to Africa, where the 
celebrated Augustine ^as bishop of the 
town of Hippo, he was presently drawn 
into a warm controversy upon the subject. 
Augustine professed himself shocked at 
the slight cast upon the sacrament of 
baptism, while Pelagius is said to have 
maintained that it is even possible for 
men, if they use their best endeavours, 
to Uve entirely without sin. This was the 
beginning of the Pelagian controversy, 
which had so largo a share in forming the 
doctrines of originai sin, grace, and pre- 
destination. 

It does not appear that Augustine, 
when he began the dispute, had any 
notion whither it would carry him, nor 
how he would be led to exaggerate and to 
contradict his calmer opinion s through zeal 
of opposing his adversary. 

Before the controversy, in writing 
against the Manichseans, who said that 
some souls are necessarily wicked, he had 
asserted that every man has a power to 
do the will of God, and to make himself 
acceptable to him. But now, having to 
maintain that the purpose of baptism was 
to wash away sins, against Pelagius,. 
whose strong argument was that it is 
given to infants who have no sins to be 
washed away by it, he said that they had 
originai sin^ a name and a thing unknown 
before among Christians. He went on to 
say that this sinf ulness was derived from 
Adam, from whom they were descended, 
and that until it was taken away men had 
no power to do the will of God; the power 
todo right could come only by the gift of 
God, his grace imparted at baptism. 

The case of childi'en dying unbaptised 
was a difficulty to these theulogiaus, since 
neither Augustine nor any persons of his 
time had imagined so shocking an idea as 
that a hew-born babe should be condemned 



to beli fire for ali etemity. In his earlier 
books Augustine had written that infants 
in a future state would have neither re- 
ward nor punishment, since they had done 
no actions that could deserve either. But 
now, having to support his new doctrine 
of Originai Sin, he wrote that if they died 
unbaptised they could not escape going 
to hell, but that their punishment would 
be very slight. 

Augustine's character throughout this 
controversy appears in a very ili light. 
His warm temper carried him further 
than a change of opinion could honestly 
justify, and he made no scruple of retract- 
ing much that he had lately affirmed, and 
of adoptiug many notions from the Mani- 
chaean Doctrine he had a little while ago 
been writing against. Thus, in his earlier 
writings, he had defined sin to be "the 
will to do that from which we have the 
power to abstain." But afterwards he 
contradicted his own definition by some 
false and quibbling explanations, and that 
he might cover the absurdity of the posi- 
tion he had taken up, he invented a new 
phrase, and said that the good works of 
the Heathen were only a kind of shining 
sins. 

Augustine's influence over the clergy 
was uncontrolled, and it was seldom found 
safe to contradict him. He easìly pro- 
cured the opinions of Pelagius to be con- 
demned by a Synod held at Carthage ; 
but he could not prevent their spreading. 
The Pelagian doctrines continued to be 
approved at Rome, and the Pope himself 
was at the head of those that favoured 
them. Neither during his life-time nor 
for centuries afterwards did Augustine's 
opinions make any way. A sort of middle 
doctrine which gotcalled Semi-Pel agianism 
was for a long time pretty generally re- 
ceived in the Christian Church. 

Dr Priestley in some of the mostinterest- 
ing chapters of his history of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity has given an account 
of this controversy between Augustine and 
Pelagius upon Originai Sin, and the same 
work may be consulted for the further 
progress of this doctrine ; first, in the 
ninth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, in 
the disputes among the schoolmen, and 
then again later under Luther and Calvin 
at the time of the Reformation, when it 
was perfected, and finally placed among 
the five points of Calvinism at the Couucil 
of Dort in 1618. 
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ORTHODOX DOOTRINES DENIED BY UNITARIAN8. 

By the Rev. John Wrioht, B.A., Buxy. 



No. 4.— THE DEITY OP CHKIST. 



f LL orthodox Christiana believe that 
Christ is God and offer prayer to 
him. Unitarìaus deny that Christ 
is God and pray only to the Father. 
The means we possess of know- 
ing what is the truth about Christ 
is prmdpaUy the four gc»pels, and especi - 
ally the words of Christ himself therein 
contained. We find it recorded in the 
gospels that he was bom, grew, was 
subject to bis parents, was hungry and 
thirsty, was weary and slept, was tempted 
andprayed, was sorrowfnl and wept, 
suffered, bled, and died. Can he then be 
God I Can the Being who is ever-existent 
and unchangeable be born and die ? Can 
Infinite Perfection experience hunger and 
thirst and wearbess ì If God prays, to 
whom can He pray ì The disciples asked 
Jesus " Teach us to pray." His answer 
was, " When ye pray, say Our Father." 
If he were God, why did he not reply, 
" Pray to me I " Do Trinitarians suppose 
that Christ did not know how we should 
pray, or that knowing he did not choose 
to give full and correct instniction ? Un- 
less they suppose this, why are they not 
satisfied to follow his (Mrections, without 
adding prayers to himself I Peter, when 
asked by Christ, " Whom say ye that I 
am?" answered, '' Thou art the Christ the 
Son of the living God ;" and Christ highly 
commended the answer. Would he bave 
done so if the true reply had been, " Thou 
art God the Son," as Trinitarians teach 
at the present day ? Christ said, " I can 
of mine own self do nothing." Is this 
true if he ia God? Christ said "Ali 
power is given unto me ;" " My Father is 
greater than 1 ;*' '' The Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment ;" tbese and 
many similar passages are totalty incon- 
sistent with the belief that he is God, who 
is greater than ali. 

The answer usually made to such state- 
ments as the above is, that Trinitarians 
admit the humanity of Christ, but also 
assert his Deity, saying that in him the 



two natures were united. But how caù 
the same being be at once the Creator 
and the created, the sender and the sent, 
the worshipper and the object of worship, 
Infinite yet bom and dying, perfect yet 
tempted, unchangeable yet changing, God 
and at the same time man ? The doctrine 
is so entirely self-contradictory that no 
reasonable man can explain it, and its 
advocates are compelled to cali it a 
mystery. In whatever respects Christ 
was man, he was not God ; and in what- 
ever respects he was God, he was not 
man. Suppose a person was to claim to 
be at once king and subject, and to assert 
that some of his acts were justified on the 
ground that they were such as become 
the monarch, and that others of his acts 
were justified because though wrong for 
the monarch they were permissible in a 
private man. The answer wotild be — 
" You cannot be at once both ruler and 
ruled," and such an attempt at self-defence 
would be condemned as a dishonest quib- 
ble. Is then what would be acknowledged 
as an abuse of language in worldly affairs 
to be tolerated in theology ? As soon can 
we grant the same thing to be at once 
black and white, as the same being to be 
at once God and man. 

But the Trinitarian says he has proof 
from the Bible that Christ is God ; let us 
then look at this proof. So ìmportant a 
doctrine we shall except to find clearly 
stated in the gospels. We bave in theni 
about 500 texts in which Jesus is spoken 
of as inferior to God. What texts bave 
we in them in which he is said to be God ? 
The following are sometimes quoted as 
such. 

1. Matt, viii. 2, ix, 18 and others, in 
which it is mentioned that persons " wor- 
shipped Jesus." It has been argued that 
he would not bave permitted this unless 
he were God. But the Greek word tran- 
slated "worship," as well as the word 
"worship" itself at the time , our tran- 
slation of the Bible was made, signifies 
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simply "to bow before'* or ''do rever- 
ence." In proof of this, see MatU xviii, 
26, Luke xiv. 10, where.it is applied to 
human beings. So in the marriage service 
of the church, the bridegroom aays to his 
bride, " With my body I thee worship" — 
and the mayor of a corporate town is called 
''his worship." These examples prove 
that the word " worship " does not in the 
Bible necessarily suppose rehgious hom- 
age, such as we pay to God. 

2. MatU t. 23. The name Emmanuel 
is given to Christ, which means "God 
with US." But many of the Jews had 
such names, as Eli, meaning my God; 
Elijah, meaning God the Lord. We do 
not conclude that those who bore these 
names were God ; neither can we conclude 
anything of the kind conceming Christ 
from the use of the name Emmanuel. 

3. John L 1 — 18. This is the passage 
mr st relied on by Trinitarians in proof of 
the Deity of Christ. Space will not allow 
me to give an explanation of it at length. 
It is enough to state that there is no proof 
that "the word" in verses 1 to 13 means 
Christ, to explain it as signifying the 
power and influence of God giving a clear 
meaning to the passage. Such was the 
meaning with which this and simUar 
phrases were used in the age in which this 
gospel was written. Verse 14 is the first 
verse of the passage that refers to Christ, 
and it describes him as " the word made 
flesh " — ^that is, the power of God manifes- 
ted in human form,- but this is a very 
different thing from saying that Christ is 
God. If it were intended in this passage 
to state the Deity of Christ, it is strauge 
that the same is not taught throughout 
this gospel, and that there are in it so 
many texts conveying the opposite doc- 
trine, See John in, 34, tv, 23, v, 19, v. 
30, X, 33—36, xiv, 28. 

4. John XX, 28. "Thomas said unto 
him, my Lord and my God." Does this 
prove that Christ is God? We cannot 
suppose the apostle who had just before 
been incredulous to be the best authority 
on the subject, nor au exclamation of awe 
and wonder to be a legitimate theological 
argument But supposing it were, we 
find, /. Sam. xx. 12, "Jonathan said unto 
David, Jehovah, God of Israel," showing 
that these words were often used by the 
Jews in an inferior meaning to that in 
which we use them. 

5. John x. 30. " I and my Father are 



one." The sense in which Jesus uses 
these words is shown by John xvii. 11, in 
which he prays that his disciples may be 
one as his Father and he are one, that is 
evidently in will and purpose not in 
essence. 

Such are the principal texts in the gos- 
pels relied on to prove the Deity of Christ. 
There is not one that presents even an 
appearance of such a doctrine in the first 
three gospels, not one that may not be 
explained in accordance with the Uni- 
tarian doctrine in the fourth. There are 
texts on the other side in almost every 
chapter of every gospel; 

The arguments derived from the rest of 
the New Testament, to prove that Christ 
is God, are these : — 

1. The early disciples prayed to Christ, 
as Stephen, Acts viù 59 ; but the word 
"God" in this verse is inserted by the 
Translators, and should be omitted, as is 
shown by the way in which it is printed. 
Stephen has a vision, and declares he sees 
Jesus, but it is not as God, but as " the 
son of man standing on the right band of 
God." He therefore naturally addresses 
his master whom he thus sees. His ex- 
ampie is no mie to us uuless we in like 
manner bave a vision of Jesus in a glori- 
fied state. Moreover, such invocation is 
not prayer, 

2. Act8 XX, 28. The word Lord should 
bere be substituted for God, the former 
having the preponderance of criticai sup- 
port. To talk of the blood of God is 
manifestly absurd. 

3. Romana ix. 5. " God who is over ali 
be blessed for ever," is the translation ap- 
proved of by many learned Trinitarians, 
and no one can deny that this may be the 
meaning of the text, which is therefore 
not a conclusive argument in favour of 
the Deity of Christ. The general meaning 
is, " of whom Christ came, thank God for 
it." 

4. 7. Tim. in. 16. "God was manifest 
in the flesh." Sir Isaac Newton has 

'proved beyond doubt that. ali the churches 
for the first 400 or 500 years, and ali the 
ancient versions read "Great is the 
mystery of godliuess, which (not God) was 
manifest in the flesh." The method of 
writing in the Greek manuscripts caused 
one i^roke to alter the one reading into 
the other. 

5. HebrewB t. 3, may be translated, 
" God is thy throne for ever and ever ; " 
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the next verse shows most clearly that 
Jesus is not God, for it says to him, " Ood, 
even thy God, hath anointed thee/' 

6. /. John V, 20. "This is the true 
God." The word "this" is often sup- 
posed bere to refer to Christ, but that it 
does not is shown by Christ being twice 
spoken of in this veiy verse as " the Son 
of God," and by John xvii, 3, where Christ 
addresses the Father as "the ONLY true 
God." "This" refers therefore to Him 
whom Christ hath revealed. 

7. Col. li. 9. " In him dwelleth ali the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily." The 
meaning of this expression is shown by 
Eph. iti, 19, where the apostle wishes for 
his disciples " that ye might be filled with 
the fulness of God." Nothing is bere said 
of Christ therefore that may not also be 
said of Christians in general. 

The result of this examination of the 
teachings of Scripture is that the texts 
which seem to speak of Christ as God 
admit of a different explanation, while 
those which speak of him as inferior to 
God are so plain and positive that they 
cannot be mistaken. There is not one 
word of the teachings of Christ himself 
that can be said to teach us to pray to 
bini. There is nothing told of him in the 
gospels that would induce us to suppose 
him to be the Deity. The texts in the 
epistles that are quoted in proof of his 
being God are few in number, and doubt- 
ful as to their meaniug. 

Unitarians do not pray to Christ, or 
speak of Christ, as God, — I. because to do 
so is inconsistent with ali that we are told 
of Christ in the gospels ; II. because it is 
opposed to his own express injunctions, 
" when ye pray, say Our Father " — " ye 
shall ask me nothing ; " III. because it is 
inconceivable that there can be in one 
person two natures, or that the same being 
at the same time can be God and man ; 
IV. because there is no text in the Bible 
which teaches that Christ is God, in words 
so plain and certain as to admit of no other 
explanation ; V. because we can be Christ- 
ians — ^that is, disciples of Christ — ^without 
praying to him. Unitarians try to show 
their discipleship to Christ according to 
his own instructions, "by this shall ali 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
love one another." " If ye love me, keep 
my commandments." They do not reject 
or deny Christ, but look upon him as they 
sincerely believe he teaches them to look, 
and they give him the love and reverence 



and obedience which they conceive are ali 
he desires from his followers. But they 
shrink from ascribiug to Jesus titles, or 
ofPering to him prayers, which they think 
belong only to the One God, whom Jesus 
himself called "my Father and your 
Father, my God and your God," lest they 
should thus be guilty of worshippiug the 
creature to the neglect of the Creator. 

Let those who speak of Christ as God, 
ask themselves, " what warrant bave we 
for this language in the teachings of 
Christ?" His words are "This is hfe 
eternai, that they might know Thee, the 
only ti-ue God^ and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent." 



EASTERN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

^^HE idle habits which are brought 
?»ii^^ on by the warmth of the climate, 
and iuto which the wealthy Arabs 
sometimes fall, is described in 
Proverbs xxvi. 15 : 






The slothful man hideth his hand m the dish ; 
It wearieth him to hring it to his mouth again. 

Such a man sits on his sofà, perhaps 
smoking, with his servant at a little dis- 
tance waiting his pleasure. If he wants 
anything, he is too idle even to speak ; he 
makes a sign with his hand. When a 
message has been brought to a Turkish 
Govemor, about a criminal who has been 
taken he has been known to make a slight 
horizontal motion of his band, which has 
been well understood to mean. Cut his 
head off. And this has been done accord- 
ingly. The ladies give their orders to 
their maids in the same idle way. Hence 
it is the duty of the servant to watch the 
hand for these signs. So the Psalmist 
says. 

So, as servants' eyes are on the hand of their 

masters, 
As amaiden's eyes are on the hand of her mistress, 
So our eyes shall be on Jehovah our God. 

(Psalm cxxiii. ) 

A treacherous man will even give orders 
to his servant in hostility to the friend 
who is sitting on the same sofà with him ; 
as the Book of Proverbs says, 

A man of sin, an evil one, walketh with froward 

mouth. 
He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his 

feet, 
He giveth orders with his fingers. 
Fraud is in his heart, he deviseth mischief. 
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^HO wae the authòr of the Book 
. Jonah we cannot teli. That 
.^ was not written by the Prophet 
^.:;3 himself is obvious from the most 

'^'' casual regard of its language, for 
the third persou singular is used 
throughout, and never the first person 
singnlar; it is never once said / did so and 
so, and such a thiug happened to me, but he 
did so and so, and such a thing happened 
to him. The title Jonah is accordingly 
placed at the head of the work, not because 
it was written hy Jonah, but because it 
treats 0/ Jonah ; but the name of the real 
writer has been lost beyond ali hope of 
recovery. 

The next question which arìses (on the 
solution of which mainly depends the 
view we are to take of the nature and 
object of the book) is as to the date of its 
composition, as to the time or period in 
which it was written ; and the most 
emiuent Biblical Critics (such as Dr 
Samuel Davidson in bis invaluable '' In- 
troduction to the Old Testament,") have 
arrived at the conclusion that it was 
penned towards the end of the Jewish 
Captivity ia Babylon. They fortify this 
position by an appeal to the fact that the 
Book contains many Chaldaisms^ in other 
words Chaldaic or Babylonian phrases and 
forms of expression. The Jews were 
conquered by ISebuchadnezzar and carried 
into captivity to Babylon about the year 
606 B.C., and remained there in exile for 
some seventy years, till Cyrus gave them 
permission to return to their native land, 
and to re-build the Tempie. Living so 
long in Babylon, they acquired the lan- 
guage of their conquerors so completely 
that they carried it back with them to 
Judea, where it became the common speech 
of their daily life, their own originai He- 
brew continuing to be the language used 
in books and in their public religious Ser- 
vices. This fact is remarkably apparent in 
suchof the Prophetsas livedand wrote dur- 
ing, or shortly after, the Captivity ; thus, in 
Jeremiah and Ezra there are whole verees, 
and in Daniel there are whole chapters, in 
the Chaldaic or Babylonish language. 
Hence, when learned men, who under- 
stand the ancient tongues, agree in declar- 
ing that any book in the Bible contains 
many Chaldaisms, that fa<5t is of itself 



sufficient evidence that such book must 
have been composed either during or after 
the Captivity ; — ^such accordingly was the 
date of the composition of the Book of 
Jonah. 

The prophet Jonah flourished during 
the reign of Jeroboam, King of Israel — 
t.e., between 825 B.C., and 784 B.C., and 
the decree of Cyrus, which put an end to 
the Captivity in Babylon, was issued in 
536 B.C., so that the Book of Jonah cannot 
have had any existence till neariy three 
centuries after the events it professes to 
record, — a fact which goes far to show 
that it is not hisforical, 

A very striking confirmation of both 
these conclusions, as to the late origin of 
the Book, and as to its unhistorical char- 
acter, may be found in the very curious 
fact, that neariy every sentence of Jonah's 
Prayer in the second chapter, said to have 
been offered up " out of the fish's belly," 
is a quotation from one 01' other of the Psalms! 
Let me establish this by placing some of 
the parallel passages side by side : — 



Jonah, eh. ii. 

V. 2. "I cried by rea- 
8on of mine affliction 
unto Jehovah, and He 
heard me." 

V. 3. "AllThybillows 
and Thy waves passed 
over me." 

V. 5. "Thewaterscom- 
passed me abont, even to 
the soni." 

Y. 9. "I will sacrifice 
unto Thee with the voice 
of thanksgiving ; I will 
pay that I have vowed." 

V. 9. "Salvation is of 
Jehovah." 



Psalms. 

cxx. 1. "In my dis- 
tress I cried unto Jeho- 
vah, and He heard me." 

xlii. 7. "Ali Thy waves 
and Thy billows are gone 
over me." 

Ixix. 1. "Save me, O 
God, for the waters are 
come in unto my soul." 

cxvi. 17-18. "I wiU 
offer to Thee the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving . . I 
will pay my vows unto 
Jehovah." 

iii. 8. "Salvation be- 
longeth unto Jehovah." 



According to the best Commentators of 
the five Psalms bere referred to, no less 
than four, viz., cxx., xlii., Ixix., and cxvi., 
were written either during or immediately 
after the Babylonish Captivity, and conse- 
quently cannot have been quoted by the 
Prophet neariy three centuries bef ore they 
were penned. In other words, this precise 
prayer could not possibly have ever been 
spoken by Jonah ; so that this portion of 
the story is not only not historical, but per- 
haps was never intended to be so considered. 

But if one portion of the narrative, the 
portion which tends most to edification, 
cannot be regarded as literal fact, why 
should any of the other portions be so 
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regarded ? especially why shonld the tre- 
mendously extravagant and totally incredi- 
ble supematural machinery introduced be 
regarded as literal facti why not look 
upon the whole Book not ss history but 
as fable? why not deem it a inorai 
fiction^ a lengthened Parable^ deaigned 
to inculcate some important lessons cou- 
cemiiig the mercy and impartiality of God, 
and thereby to urge on us the resultìng 
duty of an enlarged and enlightened 
charity, especially to those of other landa 
and of other faiths ? That such is the true 
character, and that such is the real object 
of this very unartistic narrative, I bave 
myself not the shadow of a doubt. The 
great truth it desires to enforce is this, — 
that the interest, the compassion, nay, the 
very love of the Most High are not re- 
Btricted to the inhabitants of any' one 
nation, or to the professors of any one 
religion ; but include those of every 
country and of every creed in their universal 
operation. This was a lesson which the old 
Hebrews required to be taught, both with 
a special cleamess, and with a special 
eamestness. They were but too apt to 



f ancy that Jetovah was their own bene- 
factor merely; that His affection was 
centered on them alone; and that He 
either hated, or at the very least was 
indifTerent to ali who were not descended 
from Abraham, and ali who had not been 
favoured with the instructions of Moses. 
To cleanse their hearts of this insane pre- 
judice, to purify their souls from this 
intense bigotry, appears to bave been the 
leading design of the Moral Tale entitled 
" Jonah ; " for we must remember that the 
inhabitants of Nineveh had no knowledge 
of the only true Object of Worship, but 
bomaged " God's many and Lord's many ,** 
the embodiments of their own weaknesses 
and sins ; that they prostrated themselves 
before idols of wood, or stone, or metal, in 
form horrible, or lascivious, or grotesque ; 
that they served them with rites which 
were absurd, or cruel, or bestiai ; and yet 
it was t/iei/ whom the Almighty wamed, 
and pitied, and pardoned, and spared ! 
Can any illustration be more afFecting or 
more convincing of the boundlessness of 
His '4oving-kindness and tender merciesf * 

R. E. B. MACLELLAK. 



WHAT IS MEANT BY END OF THE WORLD ? 

Exposition by Abel C. Thomas of America. 
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g^^HE phrase End of "the World 
^M< occurs seven times in the New 
Testament, namely, Matt. xiii. 39, 
40, 49,- xxiv. 3, xxvììl 20, 1 Cor- 
inthians x. 11, Hebrews ix. 26, 
It is generally supposed to signify 
the period of the dissolution of the mate- 
rial world. Is this the scriptural import 
of the phrase 1 In order to answer this 
qnestion satisfactorily, let us examine ali 
the passages above noted. 

In 1 Corinthians x., the apostle refers 
to the wilderness history of the Israelites, 
and mentions the judgments which befel 
the murmurers, idolaters, and the like sin- 
ners, among that people. He then sub- 
joins, verse 11, "Now ali these things 
happened unto them for ensamples; and 
<% ai'e wìitten for our admonition ; upon 
whom THE ENDS OP THE WORLD are 
corner What world was it, or rather 
what worlds were they (for the noun is 
plural in the originai), the ends of which 
carne on the primitive Christians? Plainly, 
they were the eras or ages which preceded 
the PRtablishmerìt of the Christian era or 



age. Paul and his co-workers lived in the 
wiuding up of those eras ; and hence the 
expression, ends of the worlds. 

In Hebrews ix., the writer institutes a 
comparison between the office of the high 
priests under the law of Moses and the 
priesthood of Christ. He shows that 
those priests made frequent atonement, 
namely, once a year ; and states concem- 
ing Christ, that it was not necessary for 

him to "offer himself often ; for then 

must he often bave miffered since the 
foundation of the world, [kosmos^ the mat- 
erial world;] but now once in THE END 
OF THE WORLD hath he appeared to put 
away sin by the sacriiice of himself. And 
as it is appointed unto men [the high 
priests referred to] once to die, but after 
this the judgment ; so Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many :" — That 
is. And AS it was appointed unto the high 
priests, under the law, to make atonement 
once every year, Exodus xxx. 10 ; not 
with their own blood, but with the blood 
of beasts, Heb. ix. 19 ; and after this 
atonement, the judgment or verdict of th^ 
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Lord as to ita acoeptance ; SO Christ was 
once offered, not once every year, as in 
the case of the high priests under the law, 
but once for ali, Heb. x. 10 j nor with 
blood of others, but with hìs own Wood, 
ìx. 12. And this one offeiing of Christ 
was made in the end of the world. What 
world was it, or rather what worlds were 
they (fot the noun is plural in the origi- 
nai), in the end of which Jesus was offered 
on the cross ? Plainly, the reference is to 
the same eras or ages mentioned in the 
preceding instance. 

The disciples asked our Lord, hi a private 
intemew " What shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of THE END OF THE WORLD t" 
They thus inquired for the sign of events 
to happen at the same time. In the reply 
of our Saviour, he spake thrice of THE 
END, namely, the end of the world inquired 
for, verses 6, 13, 14; and he assured 
them that this end would be "immediately 
after the tribulation of those days," verse 
29, namely the tribulation of Jerusalem 
and the Jewish people, verse 21 ; and he 
farther certified them, that ali these things 
should transpire before the dose of that 
generation, though of the precise day and 
hour he could not inform them, verses 32 
— 36. And that this sign applied not 
merely to the end of the world (or Jewish 
era), but alao to the second coming of the 
Son of man, may be learned by Consult- 
ing Matt.x. 16—23, xvi. 27, 28, xxiv. 30, 

&c. We see that in this instance, as 

in the two instances before noted, the end 
of the world signifìed the end of the era 
of the law. That era was rapidly draw- 
ing to a dose in the days of our Saviour, 
and it was entirely closed when the chief 
city of Judaism was destroyed — ^for the 
tempie was razed to its foundation in the 
ruin of the city, and Jerusalem was trod- 
den under foot of the Gentiles. 

Our Saviour, in, instructing his disciples 
to go forth and preach the gospel, prò-; 
mised to be with them alway, even unto 

THE END OF THE WOELD, Matt. xxviii. 

20. There is a senso in which Jesus is 
present with ali his disciples in every age 
and dime; but in the cited language he 
promised his disciples a special presence 

until the end of the Jewish era 

We bave thus considered four of the 
passages in which the phrase in question 
occurs. The remaining three places are 
found in Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49. In the 
exposition of the parable of the tares, our 
Saviour said, " The harvest is THE END 
OF THE WORLD As therefore the tares 



are gathered and bumed in the fire, so 
shall it be m THE END OF this world. 
The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom ali things that offend, and them 
which do iaiquity; and shall cast them 
into a fwnace ofjìre,*^ In the parable of 
the net, we fiud the same seatiment : " So 
shall it be at the end of the world ; 
the angels shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the just, and. shall 
cast them into a fumace of fire.*' It is 
worthy of note that the word translated 
world, in the sentence, "the tìeld is the 
world," verse 38, is KOSMOS, meaning the 
material world; whereas the word tran- 
slated world, in the phrase "end of the 
world," is AION, meaning era or age. 

Is the end of the world mentioned thrice 
in the parables of the tares of the field and 
net, the same as that noted in the preced- 
ing cases ? The presumption is certainly 
in the aflSrmative, for the phrase is the 
same. But there are some reasons which 
might be assigned for a different sanse. 
These shall be considered. 

' ' The fumace of fire. " What was there, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, to com- 
port with this idea? I answer, in the lan- 
guage of Isaiah, xxxi. 9 : " And he shall 
pass over to his strong-hold for fear, and 
his princes shall be afraid of the Ensign, 
saith the Lord, whose Jire is in Zion^ and 
HIS FUENACE IN JERUSALEM." Also 

read Ezekiel xxii. 18 — 22 : " Son of man, 
the house of Israel is to me become 

dross; behold, therefore, I will gather 

you into the midst of Jeì-usalem. As they 
gather Silver, and brass, and iron, and lead, 
and tin, into the midst of the furnace, to 
blow the fire upon it, to melt it ; so will I 

gather you in mine anger," &c 

Of what we bave written, this is the 
sum : In the winding up of the worlds or 
eras which preceded (Jhristianity, Jesus 
offered himself on the cross, Heb. ix. 26. 
The ends of those worlds or eras carne upon 
Paul and his brethren of the primitive 
church, 1 Cor. x. 11. The "end of the 
civil polity and ecclesiastical state " of the 
Jews, in the destruction of their city and 
tempie, was the end of the world, or Jewish 
era, the sign of which was inquired for by 
the disciples, Matt. xxiv. 3. Our Saviour 
promised to be with them until that peri id, 
Matt, xxviii. 20. At that period, the 
separation noted in the parable of the net, 
and in the exposition of the parable of the 
tares, took place, Matt. xiil 39, 40, 49. 
Whoso readeth, let him understand. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

EIGHTH LESSON. 

To Look out Veebs in the Diotionabt. 



_ J H E dictionary gives a Greek Verb, 
A^< spelt in the Ist person of the 
Present tense, Indicative mood; 
and adds to this the ending of the 
Ist person of the Future ; thus, 
Acyw, f 0), / soy, 
(read Acyw, / say, Ac^cd, / shall say); 

and when the Verb is regular, you are 
supposed to know, with the help of the 
grammar, the whole of the other tenses 
from these two samples. Therefore, what- 
ever tense we happen to want the English 
of, we must change its spelling into the 
Ist person Present, Indicative, to be able 
to look it out in the dictionary ; and for 
this, besides the tense-endings, we must 
also study the changes which a Verb 
makes at the beginfling of some of its 
tenses. These are, first, an Augment^ or 
increase to some tenses. Next, a Eedupli- 
cationy or doubling the first syllable of 
others. Thirdly, the Augment and Fedu- 
plicatìon both^ to some tenses. First, then, 

The Augment:" 

When a Verb begins with a consonant, 
the Augment is the letter e added at the 
beginning, of both Aorist tenses, both Plu- 
perfects, and the Imperfect, in the Indica- 
tive mood ; as 

Present, Acyw, 2d Aorist, c-Acyov, 
I say, I said, 

If we want the English of «Acyov, we alter 
the tense-ending ov into w, and cut off the 
Augment 6, and look out Acycu, and we find 
/ say. Then we look in the grammar for 
the exact word cAcyov, and we find it Ist 
person singular and dd person plural, in 
the Imperfect, and 2d Aorist, and we 
choose the one that makes the senso in 
the sentence which we would translate. 

If the Verb begins with a vowel, the 
Augment is made by lengthening the 
vowel thus, € into 17 ; a into 1? ; o into w, 
thus, 

Present, afcovoi, Ist Aorist, i^icoixrcu 
Ihear, lÌMid. 



Remember, the Augment is only in the 
Indicative mood, and if we meet one of 
the past tenses in some other mood, the 
Augment is not there. Thus, with the 
irregular Verb— 

Present, €p\ofjLaiy 2d Aorist, rfkOovy 
I come, I carne, 

look at cX^crcu, let come^ the 2d Aorist Im- 
perative in the Lord*s Prayer [Lesson 6, 
line 3], the rj of the Augment is not there. 

The Reduplication. 

In any Verb beginning with a consonant 
the Reduplication is an extra syllable made 
of the first letter of the word, and the let- 
ter € added to the beginning of both the 
Perfect and both the Pluperfect tenses, in 
every mood ; making re or Ae, or /?€, &c,, 
according to each particular Verb, thus, 
Present. Perfect Passive Participle. 
ypa<l>t»}y y€-ypafjL-fM€vos. [line 4], 

I write, having been written. 

Remember the Reduplication is in every 
mood. 

Table showing the Augment, and Re- 
duplication ; and some of the Changes 
in the Characteristic Letter. 



I 
I t 

È. S 



Present, 

Imperfect, e ■ 

2d Aorist, e - 

Ist Perfect, 
2d Perfect, 

1 st Pluperfect, €- 
2d Pluperfect, € ■ 

Ist Aorist, e - 

Future, 




- TV - TTT - ov 



T€ • 
T€ • 



T€ ■ 
T€ 



TV 
TV 

TV 

TV 



- TV 



■ ir 

■ ir 



o> I strike. 
I was 
striking. 

ov I struck. 

I bave 
struck. 

Ihad 
^*^ strucfc. 

a I struck. 

IshaU 
^ strike. 
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1 Corìnthians xv. 54. 

l 'Orav Se ro <l>$apTov rovro tvSxxrrjrai 

when And the - corraptible - thia mayhaveput on 

S a<l>6ap(rtavy Kai ro Ovrirov rovro 
incorruption, and the • mortai - this 

3 €v8v(nrjrai a^avacriav, totc yenycrcTat 
majhaveputon ùmnoitality, then shall come to paaa 

4 ó koyos 6 y€y pafifjL€vos' Kar€7ro6rj 
the word the hayingbeenwritten; Wasswallowednp 



5 o 6avaro9 cts viicos. 
the death in victory. 

e Uov (Tov, Oavar€ ro K€vrpov ; 

Where ofthee oh Death, [will be] the sting? 

7 Uov (Tov, ^Srfy ro vlkos ; 
Where of thee oh Hell, the victory ? 

qTo S€ K€VTpov rov Bavarov^ ij 

the But iting ofthe death, [i«] the 

9 àfiaprui* 
sin ; 



MISSIONARY WORK. 



LONDON. 

The eloquent Dr Bellows of New York, during 
his short Btay, has not only addressed the public 
from the Unitarian pulpits, — but at the prison 
congress, he deliyered an able lectore on Howard 
before Cardinal Manning and those of yarious 
sects or parties. We are glad to bear ìt will be 
publiflhed, as the liberal spirit in whìch it ìs 
treated cannot fail to soften some of the hard 
»ectarian linea in which too many mould their 
philanthropy. The Unitariana of London took 
the opportunity of his being in town to invite 
him ; and, perhaps, one of the moat intereeting 
meetinga of the aeaaon waa that held on the llth 
instant, in the elegant Upper Room of the Free- 
maaons' Tavern, where breakfast tables were 
apread for 160 gHests, iind ornamented with 
flowers. Here Pr Bellowa gave an interesting 
address, urging the importance of maintaining 
inatituted Chrìstianity. fie said " our aitar has on 
it nothing but blessings, but we will keep ìt 
buming with our moat precious apicea. la it not 
worth while to make sacrificea for a cauae which 
haa nothing but the good of the whole human 
race, and nothing but the broadest aympathy 
with the whole of kumanity, for ita end and ob- 
ject ? " Baron Von Holtzendorf , the eminent Ger- 
man prison law reformer, in returning thanks 
for his kind reception and the aympathy shown 
to the German Protestant union with which he is 
«onnected, touched on the movements in favor of 
religious reform in his own country tending 
to sunder the unfortunate connection between 
Church and State. Bfi knew that everywhere 
in Germany, where there is not merely heredi- 
tary religion but a thinkÌDg relìgion and a free 
conscience, Unitarian doctrines are strongly pre- 
yailing ; and believed that the international re- 
ligions of mankind would be forms of Unitarian- 
iam. Miss Carpenter enjoined attention to India, 
and the heavy reeponsibilìty we bave of raising 
the people of that empire, and the hopeleasness 
of any attempt to bring any large number to 
Chriatianity except by Unitarian viewa! Lady 
Bowring apoke of the need to diaseminate Unita- 
rianism, both by precept and example. Mra 
Howe of America advooated the peaceml aspects 
of Chrìstianity, and that ìt ia the duty of women 
to aee that in the future they ahall away the 
coonsela of aociety. Mr Eovacs, a Hungarian, 
apoke in ezcellent English. Chìef- Justice Smale 



of China, and the Rev. Chas. Lowe of America gave 
Btirring addreasea. Mr Lowe presaed home the 
duty of more organized denominatioaal setivity. 
He thought the principlea of liberty valuable 
enough to make it worth while for every true 
lover of them to aacrifice a. little of his own com- 
plete independence in order that, by oombining 
with othera, he may work more effectually to 
accomplish auch an end. He believed in the 
real worth and importance of the position it is 
permitted to us to hold. He hoped to aee a glori- 
ous result from the new denominatìonal build- 
inga Buggeated to be erected in the centro of 
London. A cordial vote of thanks to James 
Hopgood, Esq , for presiding concluded thia not- 
able gathering of Unitarian philanthropista. 



OPEN AIR MISSION WOAK. 

To THK Editor of thb Unitarian Missionary. 

Sir, — ^If you think it auìtable, in acme future 
number, I will givo my experience as to an ex- 
periment in advocating Unitarianiam before a 
mixed assembly. My object is to get that large 
class, the passeri 6.y, to listen, to buy Unitarian 
Publications, and finally induce acme to attend 
our placca for Unitarian worahip. Havìng re- 
aolved to try to bear auch burdena as could not 
be overcome, to 8u£fer apparent failure, but atill 
to persevero, I now state, for the encouragement 
of othera, that the task has been found easier 
than expected. Three things are clearly estab- 
lished, — 1. The name Unitarian must not be 
shunned. 2. The Unitarian Doctrine is atten- 
tively listened to ; and 8. Unitarian Literature is 
readily sold. I bave obtained r^gular sub- 
scribers for The Unitarian Herald, The Christian 
Freeman, and the last two Sundays I tried the 
Unitarian Missionary. The first 8unday nine 
numbers were sold ; the second six, could bave 
aold nine, but the aupply waa Umlted. Mr 
Samuel Sharpe kindly gave me acme tracts to 
distribute. The rush for them made me put on 
a price, jd. each, so that the most anxìous per- 
sons may get them, — sold ali out, — pockets not 
large enough. The next move will be a good 
size bag, then a volunteer to help, to sell (in 
London), and others to give us tracts; which 
will, I trust, bring ita due reward.-^I am, &c. 
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ORTHODOX DOOTRINES DENIED BY UNITARIANS. 

By the Rev. John Wrioht, B.A., Bury. 



No. 5.— ORIGINAL SIN. 



5NE of the great duties of the 
teachers of religion is to warn 
men against sm, and to persuade 
them to resist temptation. Yet at 
the same time some systems of re- 
ligion teach that sin is naturai to man. 
The 9th article of the Church of England 
asserts — 

Originai Sin is the fault and cormption of the 
nature of every man that naturali v is engendered 
of the ofGspring of Adam ; whereby man is very 
far gone tram orìsìnal righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclìned to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and there- 
f ore, in every person bom into the world, it de- 
serveth Grod s wrath and damnation. 

The Church Catechism says we are " by 
nature bom in sin and the children of 
wrath ; " and the Church service f or the 
baptìsm of infants speaks of ^^ ali men " as 
" bom in sin," and of the child as by nature 
incapable of virtue and piety, and needing 
to he released of his sins. 

It is thus taught that man is born in a 
state of sin, — ^is sinful without any acts of 
his own, so that even the little babe is 
corrapt — inherits from Adam a pollution, 
from which he cannot f ree himself by any 
effort he can make — ^is therefore liable to 
punishment whether or not he has inten- 
tionally and wilfully dòne wrong — and 
even if he dies in infancy deserves God's 



wrath and damnation, unless he has been 
redeemed by baptìsm. It is asserted that 
not the individuai, but the nature is sinful 
and is punished. 

Does this doctiine agree with what ali 
Christians believe to be the character of 
God? We speak of Him as just and 
lovìng. Think of the millions upon mil- 
lions of human beings who came into ex- 
istence before the time of Christ, and 
the millions more since his time who bave 
never heard of him. Is it JUST that ali 
these should be cursed with a corrupt 
nature, and in consequence be condemned 
by God, on account of what Adam did f 
Is it JUST that the most severe penalties 
should be inflicted on you and me at the 
present day, on account of a sin com- 
mitted thousands of years ago? God 
forbìds US to sin, threatens an awf ul punish- 
ment against sinners, makes sin the source 
of unspeakable misery. Is this JUST, if 
He has so formed us that we are by 
nature sinful ? What must we think of a 
Deity who makes men corrupt, and theu 
sends them to Hell for being what Ha 
has made them? Again, God is Love, 
hateth nothing that He has made, is a 
tender Father to ali mankind. Is it LOVE 
that brings into being generation after 
generation of men and women so naturally 
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comipt that they can do nothing but make 
tbemselves and each other miserable? Is 
it the act of a Fatheb to visit on ali bis 
children tbe consequences of one act of 
disobedience, and that an act witb wbicb 
they had nothing to do ? If tbe necessary 
consequence of Adam's transgression was 
the depravity of ali bis descendants, tbe 
kindest tbing would bave been to prevent 
bim from baving any descendants, since 
tbe great majority of them come into 
existence (as ortbodoxy teaches) only for 
everlasting snfferìng. To make sin the 
cause of sufferìng, and yet to make man 
by nature necessarìly siuful, to commaud 
US to do rigbt and yet to form us incap- 
able of doing rigbt, to create multitudes 
of beings for unavoidable misery, is wbat 
we migbt expect from an omnipotent 
Devil, but is totally opposed to aìl our 
notions of tbe attributes of tbe Cbristian's 
God. 

In ali our concems, individuai, domes- 
tic, and social, we treat sin as a tbing 
that deserves punisbment. Wben you 
bave committed a sin you blusb to bave 
it known, you blame yourself for it, and 
feel remorse, Wby sbould you do this, if 
you bave simply acted in accordance witb 
the nature God gave you f You are not 
in fault for being sinful if you are created 
corrupt. Every good parent wams bis 
cbild against evil, rebukes and punìsbes 
bim wben he haa dcme wrong. Yet if tbe 
doctrine of originai ein be trae, tbe wrong 
is not tbe cbild's fault, but tbe conse- 
quences of bis nature, and in trying to 
check tbe wrong you are striving against 
God. You migbt as well try to teach 
your cbild to see wben be is bom blind, 
as to try to make bim virtuous if be is 
bora naturally comipt. Society inflicts 
penalties on criminals, looks witb indig- 
nation and scora on those who are habitu- 
ally vicious, bopes by education and refor- 
matory institutions to lessen tbe number of 
such. Ali tbis social action sbows that 
men are practically convinced that they 
are capable of doing rigbt, that they re- 
gard sin not as a universal disease, but as 
a personal transgression for wbicb be who 
commits it is accountable, and that tbe 
doctrine of originai sin cannot be con- 
sistently acted upon in any of tbe con- 
ceras of life. 

Teli tbe mother, as sbe tenderly cradles 
ber baby in ber arms, that it is a mass 
of corruption and impurity, and doomed 



(if it die unbaptised) to eteraal tormeut. 
Can ber beart sanction tbe doctiine 1 If 
sbe belicves it, can sbe any longer thank 
God for giving ber that cbild? Wheu 
you join witb friends around tbe social 
board, or meet associates witb tbe grasp 
of friendship, or mix witb your fellow- 
creatures in the Street or the shop or the 
factory, tbiiik that they are ali naturally 
sinful, that they are ali inclined to evil, 
that they are ali under tbe curse of God, 
and tbe world will be a Hell to you, wben 
tbus it seems peopled witb Devila. But 
men cannot carry out the doctrine in real 
life. Tbeir own feelings and instincts are 
too strong for it. If they believed it, and 
realised it, and acted on it, tbe bappiness 
of life would be so completely lost, the 
light of virtue would he so eteraally 
clouded over, that wickeduess would reign 
supreme, and every beart would be filled 
witb batred for otbers and despair for 
itself. 

To whatever extent, bowever, originai 
sin is believed in, it must bave a bad 
practical effect. Many a conscience is 
comforted, wben it feels sad witb the 
senso of guilt, by tbe tbought that sin is 
naturai to us. Many an effort to do right 
is checked, many a virtuous enterprise is 
discouraged, by tbe belief that it is ali in 
vain to straggle against nature. The 
most fearful assistance is afforded to ali 
tbe temptations men bave to battio against, 
by the tbeological dogma that they can- 
not belp tbemselves, that they are stamped 
witb evil aa tbe effect of Adam's fall. 
Until tbis dogma is destroyed, ali efforts 
to reform mankind must' labour under a 
disadvantage. 

For tbese reasons Unitanans reject the 
doctrine of "originai sin ;" (1) because it 
is inconsistent witb tbe justioe and the 
love of God ; (2) because it is opposed to 
the consdousness man bas that Ae is to be 
blamed wben be bas dono wrong ; (3) be- 
cause it is contradicted by our treatment 
of tbe sinful in the family, in society, and 
in tbe state ; (4) because it is protested 
against by ali our feelings towards our 
fellow-creatures ; (5) because it bas a bad 
practical effect. 

Tbe believers in tbe doctrine answer by 
two arguments. First, they point to the 
sin existing in tbe world, and say there 
could not be so mucb, unless men were 
naturally comipt. We reply, tbere is 
more virtue than sin among mankind, 
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more good than evil. You meet with no 
human being without some good in him. 
The most degraded and abandoned has 
yet a Mnd feeling towards some fellow- 
creature, a tender association with some 
virtuous remembrance, a disposition to- 
wards good in some direction or other. 
Ali of US must bave met with or heard of 
striking proofs of this. A.11 the descrip- 
tions of the wickedness of mankind may 
be out-weighed by descriptions of their 
excellences. Every home furnìshes in- 
stanoes of kind feeling and cheerful self- 
sacrifice; every day sees millions toiling 
with industry, dealing with integrity, 
governing appetite and conquering pas- 
sion, thiuking more of others than of 
themselves. Then look at the heroes of 
the world, remember the lives of the 
patriots who bave bled for their country, 
of the philanthropists who bave toiled on, 
through good report and bad report, for 
their fellow-beings, of the martyrs who 
bave died for tnith, of the saints of every 
different relìgion, who bave denied their 
selfisb desires, for the love of God. But 
it is not necessarj^ to prove that there is 
more good than e^il in men as a whole. 
If it be grauted that some men are splendid 
examples of ali that is great and noble, 
this is enough to free human nature from 
the charge of inherent corruption. There 
bave been many instances of true con- 
sistent life-long virtue, among Jews and 
beathens, and persons who iiever heard of 
" Christianity," this proves that man is 
not by nature inherently and entirely de- 
praved. No one can deny that there bave 
been and are many such instances, and 
bence the appeal to experience totally fails 
to establish the doct-rine of originai sin. 

The other argument advanc/ed in sup- 
port of this doctrine is an appeal to Scrip- 
ture. The account of " the fall " in Gen. 
iiL is referred to, but this does not sal- 
one word as to the effects of Adam's sin 
on bis descendants. Other texts from the 
Old Testament speak in strong terms of 
man's sinfulness, but not one says ali men 
are hom sinful. There is not a word 
attributed to Christ, not a single sentence 
in the goepels, that even seems to support 
the doctrine. The principal support for it 
is found in the epistles of Paul. He fre- 
quently speaks of men as sinners, but he at 
the same timo blames them for it, showing 
that sin is not naturai to them. Ile de- 
clafes that m bis flesh there is no good 



thing, but he tbus speaks only of part of 
bis nature, the lower and animai part. 
The passage most insisted on is Rom, v. 
A careful perusal of this chapter will show 
that the writer refers in it to the Hebrew 
belief that men are moi-tal because of 
Adam's sin, and that be says nothing as 
to the moral nature of man. This one ob- 
scure passage is a small foundation on 
which to build up such an awful doctrine. 
On the other band, we bave assurance in 
Scripture, that God has made man in bis 
own image, (Gen, i. 27; James iti. 9); 
Christ said that to euter into bis kingdom, 
we must become as little cbildren; be 
commanded bis dìsciples to be perf ect even 
as God is perfect. (Matt xviii. 8, v. 48.) 
AH the prophets and apostles exhorted men 
to virtue, as though they believed them 
capable of it. The balance of Scripture 
evidence is certainly not in favour of 
originai sin. 

Unitarians are satisfied, therefore, that 
the teachings of reason and conscience, 
the feelings of the heart and the institu- 
tions of society, the belief in the love and 
justice of God, are not contradicted by the 
spirìt of the Bible, and that man is made 
capable of good as wéll as of evil. It 
depends on each man to choose for bìmself 
between right and wrong. To whatever 
extent he is siiiful, it is bis own fault. 
Whatever virtue be aspires to, he may 
gain if he will only exeit bimself. " God 
haih mode man upright ; but they have sovght 
out wjany inventions" Ecc, vii. 29. The 
infant comes into the world pure and spot- 
less; the little child to-day is the same 
innocent being as be was when Christ 
took bim in bis arms and blessed him ; 
the man may keep bimself pure from evil 
and make bimself strong in virtue, if only 
he will exert the will that God gives him. 
Sin is essentially unnatural to us. Ali the 
evil in the world is the result, not of the 
decree of God, but of the weakness and 
wilfuluess of man. Our Creator has left 
US to cboice between right and wrong, 
that we may tbus be educated to manly 
self-dependence, and by conquering temp- 
tation may gain the high position of true 
sons of God. He will never imputo to 
any one any sins but bis own, or punish 
any one for the fault of a distant ancestor. 
The sin of Adam has no influence on the 
moral state of men now. There is noth- 
ing in our nature or constitution which can 
fur..ish to an individuai an excuse for bis 
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personal ^in. There is nothing but his 
own personal sin that can bring on any 
one the pain which is the consequenoe of 



sin. "Whatsoever a man sotveth that 
shall he also reap." Gal. vi. 7. 



ON THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 



\ H E orìgin of these two great reli- 
gious partìes among the Jews is 
an obscure subject; but we receive 
a few hints from history which 
may help our conjectures. The 
earliest notice of any division of 
the Jews in opinion relates to state poli- 
tics, not to religion or philosophy. When 
King Ahaz was unwise enough to cali in 
the Assyrìans to help him against the 
Northern Israelites, when his own sub- 
jects suffered severely from these so-called 
allies, the prophet Joel remonstrated on 
behalf of the suffering villagers. In the 
next reign, that of Hezekiah, the bribes, 
which were bef ore paid to bring the Assy- 
rìans into the country, were now paid to 
induce them to withdraw. The villagers 
must bave been well pleased to obtain the 
withdrawal of the mvaders on any terms ; 
but those who were safe within the city 
walls counselled resistance. Hezekiah in 
changing his policy, changed his advisers. 
Shebna was dismissed, and Eliakim for 
a short time set in his place. This change 
was made with the full approvai of the 
prophet Isaiah (Isaiah xxii.) The pro- 
phet Micah also, lìke Isaiah, seems to 
bave counselled resistance. The villagers, 
however, must bave been for peace at any 
prìce. In the next reign, that of Manasseh, 
the country party prevailed, peace with 
the enemy was bought, and the victory 
of the country party over the city party 
was further shown by their beiog allowed 
to sacrifico on their altars or High Places, 
instead of being required, as they were 
for a time by Hezekiah, to send up their 
offerings to tìie priests at Jerusalem. 
And bere we learn that this division of the 
state into parties, if not a religious divi- 
sion, was at least as much ecclesiastical 
as politicai. It was a struggle for power 
betweeu the Levites of the provinces and 
the Priests of the capital. The priests 
were named Sons of Aaron, and also Sons 
bf Zadok (Ezek. xl. 46.) And we may, 
by conjecture, givo names to these two 
parties. While thè one party was that 
of the Zadokites or Sadducees, the other 



might very naturally be called Pharisees 
or villagers. In the following unhappy 
reigns the struggle between the two 
parties becomes yet more violent; and 
kings were put on the throne and put to 
death altemately, either by the city party 
who would resist the Babylonian invaderà, 
or by the country party who would sub- 
mit for peace sake. The prophet Jere- 
miah strongly counselled peace and sub- 
mission, and very nearly lost his hfe for 
doing so. 

On the return from the Captìvity ili 
Babylon, the state of affairs was wholly 
changed. As the people were now gov- 
emed by foreign tyrants, whose aim was 
to keep them quiet, and to levy as large a 
tributo as possible, the city party was no 
longer able to forbid the sacrifices on the 
High Places throughout the country, al- 
though in their writings they support the 
claims of JerusaJem. And bere we loose 
sight of the two politicai parties. On 
the overthrow of Persia, Greek influence 
and civilization gains some admission into 
Jerusalem, and this may bave made a 
philosophical, if not a religious, separaJ;ion 
between the priesthood in the city and the 
Levites throughout the country. Such 
new and foreign opinions show them- 
selves in the Book of Ecclesiastes. But 
as Greek civilization was only brought in 
by Greek tyranny, patriotism henceforth 
takes the form of bigotry, and more en- 
lightened views are spoiled by sceptìcism. 
And now we approach the times of the 
New Testament writers, from whom we 
learn something of the two reli^ous 
parties in JerusaJem. The Sadducees, the 
more enlightened, but more sceptical, are 
in the minorìty ; and the Phaiisees, more 
bigoted and more popular, are foUowed 
by Ibe mojority. If we would compare 
them to the men of our own time, we 
should cali the Pharisees the parochial 
dergy, the country clergy in particular, 
eamestly oppòsed to ali change; the 
Sadducees, we may compare to the Broad 
Ohurch, to the Erastian clergy, more 
liberal but less sincere, witìi far fewer 
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foliowers. By thus showìng the veiy 
probable connectìon between the more 
modem reli^ons parties and the earlier 
politicai parties, we are able to expliun how 
the one got named the Sadduoeee, Zado^ 



kites, Sons of Zadok, or Priests, and the 
other the Pharìsees or viUagera^ who were 
Qfiually oppoeed to the priests of Jera- 
salem. S. S. 



ON THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 



[N a former Number we gave our 
reasons for considerìng the Book 
of Job as wrìtten after the return 
from captivity, perhaps about the 
time of Ezra, or B.C. 470 ; and we 
shall find that the arguments of 
the speakers belong very particularìy to 
that time. The Jews had always been 
taught by their religious guides that aU 
sufferings are sent to man as a punish- 
ment for bis sins, or for bis father*s sins. 
This, of course, it would be difficult to 
disprove; a man, when in misfortune, 
might not be aware of having hhnself 
committed any sin deserving the pumsh- 
ment, but he could not pretend to know 
that bis ancestors never had; aud the 
Commandment had told him that God visits 
the sins of the father upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation. 
In this opinfon the Jews had rested 
contentedly for centuries. When their 
northem neighbours, the ten tribes of 
Israel, were conquered and carried into 
captivity, the Jews said it was the naturai 
punishment for their sin in revolting 
against Solomon's son, Rehoboam. But 
presently the same heavy misfortune fell 
upon themselves — ^their nation was des- 
troyed ; and then, as it would seem, for 
the first time some of them seriously 
doubted of the truth of what they had 
been taught, and asked themselves, Have 
we deserved this heavy punishment? 
Others, indeed, less religiously disposed, 
scoffed at the Commandment altogether, 
and made use of the proverb, " The f ather's 
ate sour grapes, and the chUdren's teeth 
were set on edge." The writer of Isaiah Iv. 
had met the difficulty shortly, and as with 
authority, making the Almighty say, " My 
thoughts are not as your thoughts, nor 
my ways as your ways." But tibe writer 
of Job treats the matter more argumenta- 
tively. Job's friends assert, accordiog to 
the received opinion, that, as Job is in 
misfortune, it must be because he has 
siuned. They appeal to experience, and 
remark that they have never knowu a 



wicked man to prosper. The unhappy 
Job, however, like the nation, cannot ad- 
mit that bis sins and bis sufferìngs are to 
be taken the one as the measure of the 
other. And the writer, to get out of the 
difSculty, brings in the Almighty as a 
speaker, who, without explaining how far 
Job's friends may be right in their view 
of the Divine dealings with man, or how 
far Job may be right in bis assertìon of 
bis innocence, points out the very limited 
extent of man's knowledge ; and he thus 
leaves us to conclude that we must not 
hope to be able to understand why the 
Almighty sends physical evil into the 
world. The question of moral evil is not 
touched upon. 

The aim of the writer is to.deny the old 
opinion, that ali misfortunes are a punish- 
ment for sin, and to do so without charg- 
ing want of wisdom upon God. But at 
the end he shows that he is not quite 
satisfied with bis own treatment of the 
subject; and he describes Job as being 
restored to bis former prosperity, as it 
would seem, as a reward for bis goodness. 

SAMUEL SHARTS. 



Objects dose to the eye slrnt out mach larger 
objects on the horizon ; and splendore bom only 
of the earth eclipse the stars. So a miui 8ome> 
times covers up the entire disc of eternity with 
à dollur, and qnenches transcendent gloriea with 
a little shining dust. — Chapin. 

Glorify a lie, legalìze a lie, arm and equip a 
He, consecrate a Ile with solenm forma and awfnl 
penalties, and after ali, it is nothing but a lie^ 
It rota a land and corrapts a people, like any 
other lie, and by-and-bye the wnite light of 
God's truth shines clear through it, and shows 
it to be a lie. — Chapin, 

That orthodoxy has commonly been error is 
plain from this, that orthodoxy is anether name 
for the opinion of the majority ; and in religious 
disputes the majority has, for tibe most part, b^en 
wrong. And this is onl^ saying in other words 
that truth has commonly been known and be- 
lieved by few. Besides, orthodoxy does not al- 
ways mean what the majority really belieTe, but 
only what the majority find it conTenient ti> {»o- 
fess.— Z>f Lee. 
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The FoUy of Creech. 



THE FOLLY OF OREEDS. 



[ N these days of Creeds, and Confes- 
sions, and Articles of Belief, by 
which Churches, Councils, and 
General Assemblies seek to pro- 
duce and enforce' uniformity of 
opinion in ali matters of theology 
among ali men, a result it is not possible 
to produce, neither is it desiralde altbough 
it were possible. You cannot get two 
people exactly alike, neitber can- you get 
two blades of grass alike — ^you cannot 
make two clocks beat togetìier exactly 
alike, neitber can any ecclesiastically- 
framed Creed make any two people tbink 
alike. Trutb will fall on the buman mind 
like tbe rays of ligbt on an object at an 
angle peculiar to eacb mind and eacb 
object, and be reflected, absorbed, or trans- 
mitted according to tbe respective quali- 
ties of eacb, and individuai uniformity of 
tbougbt or belief is absolutely out of the 
question. Allow me to point out an ex- 
ampie of bigher authority than any of the 
modem creed-makers and its result, and 
then judge for yourselves whether the 
more ancient is not the wiser method. 
Tbe great Jewish lawgiver gave as bis 
first commandment " Thou sbalt bave no 
otber gods before me," by which worship 
was directed to be paid to God alone ; and 
by the secoud they were expressly for- 
bidden to make any image of this God ; 
they were forbidden to worship any one 
object in nature, or even to make an image 
of any one object in nature, for tbe pur- 
pose of divine worship. Thus they were 
rather taught to conceive of God, to tbink 
of God, to view God by the eye of the 
mind than by any bodily sense ; tbat wbile 
God was in nature in the most complete 
sense, yet as they were positively pro- 
bibited from worshiping bim tbrough any 
naturai object, be was stili inconceivably 
above and beyond nature. The result of 
this was, tbat though their first concep- 
tions of God were crude indeed, they cor- 
rected tbemselves from age to age. Com- 
pare the first idea of God to be found in 
tbe first few chapters of Genesis, where 
you will fìnd Him represented as f requently 
visiting and talking to His first cbildren, 
reproving them by plain speech; He is 
also repiesented as being endowed with 



human passions, as repenting and beiug 
grieved to tbe beart, and as being dis- 
appointed with the creation of man on the 
earth. In the Patriarcbal age, bis visita 
are few and select, but stili conversatious 
of bis are given with Noah, with Abra- 
ham, with Isaac, and with Jacob ; and 
with Moses be is said to bave spokeu 
face to face as a man speaks to bis friend. 
But with tbe establishment of the priest- 
bood, and a cumbrous system of sacri- 
fices and ceremonial observances, he only 
could be communicated with tbrough 
these, and there is nothing to show tbat 
he was seen at ali. Then, in tbe Pro- 
phetical age, he communicates with the 
prophets by means of visions and dreams, 
and we discern signs of a bigher idea 
beginning to be entertained. We find them 
looking beyond the sacrifices, and declar- 
ing personal morality to be the tbing 
required — see Psalms 1. 9-23, also li. 16, 
17, " For Thou desirest not sacrifica, else 
would I give it : Thou delightest not in 
bumt-offering. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit : a broken and a contrite 
beart-, God, thou wilt not despise." 
Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 2, Micab vi. 6, 7, 8. Then 
wben we come to the times of Christ, we 
find tbat great founder of Christianity 
proclaiming, "God is a spirit, and they 
tbat worship bim must worship bim in 
spirit and in trutb." 

Enough bas been quoted to show the 
progressive nature of tbe human idea of 
God entertained by the Jews. Their 
thoughts about God were not cramped 
by any stereotyped creed, nor their wor- 
ship disfigured by any material image of 
their own construction. So their concep- 
tion of God grew with the growtb of 
knowledge, and expanded with the exer- 
cise of their reason and intellect, in fact 
grew broader, and deeper, and bigher as 
the ages rolled onward. These facts then 
sufficiently warrant tbe assumption tbat 
the Jewish literature and tbe Jewish 
tbougbt about God on which the orthodox 
Systems of theology are founded, had it 
not been interrupted by natìonal calamity, 
and finally closed altogetber by national ex- 
tinction, would bave grown into tbe most 
advanced tbougbt, and equalled tbe high- 
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est, the holiest, and the most sublime con-* 
ceptlons of the Deity in this our own age. 
But to Becure this uniformity of belief, 
which appears to be stili such a desidera- 
tum with the priests and clergy, creeds 
were invented, and so a stop was at once 
put to aU progress in theology, and bounds 
at once defìnitely set to ali human enquiry. 
The church caUed in the aid of the civil 
magistrate, who carne with pains and 
penalties, fire and faggot, to bum, slay, 
and destroy ali who would or could 
net pronounce the Church's Shibboleth* 
Shame upon theml As well might ali 
the (Ecumenical Councils, Pastoral Con- 
vocations, and General Assemblies bave 
trìed to coUect ali the rays of the sun into 
the focus of one lens, as to put down 
ali God's truth into the compass of thirty- 
nine articles or a single creed. Creeds, 
like clothes, can only be made for one age, 
and often.for only one individuai. The 
clothes of the child will be too small for 
the boy, and the boy's clothes will not fit 
the man ; so the behefs and notions of the 
childhood of the human race must be cor- 
rected f rona time to time as the race grows 



in years. Again the spirit of free enquiry 
has burst the bonds of every creed in Chris- 
tendom. Great miods bave arisen among 
US who, in spite of the church's anathemas, 
bave, — ^borne on the great tidal wave of 
human progress, — saUed boldly on the 
ocean of truth, and enricbed the store- 
houses of human knowledge with fresh 
discoveries, fresh revelations of the infinite 
mind, and the dust and cobwebs of cen- 
turie» are being swept away. Where 
would bave been the discoveries of Colum- 
bus had he foUowed the advice of the 
wiseacres of bis day and kept withiu sight 
of land! And where would our know- 
ledge be in this ninteenth century if we 
had cluDg to the ancient landmarks, the 
creeds and confessions of our forefathers ? 
Away then with your creeds, your con- 
fessions, your tbirty-nine articles, they 
stifle the growth of the divinity within us 
as the ivy sucks the life-blood of the tree 
around which it clings I If you wish to 
join in the great march of human progress 
you must strike the fetters of creed from 
your limbs, and " the truth shall make you 
free I " 

D. S. HODOE, DUNDEE. 



ONE WAY TO HELP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 



[ H E R E are many people who 
would gladly help in Sunday 
Scbool work, but who uniuckily 
cannot get to the School just at 
those particular hours at which 
school is held. To these people 
I should like to teli of a pian in which 
they may give valuable help. Write notes 
to the children in a friend's class. I drifted 
into this myself, found it out half by acci- 
dent, and it seems to me so good in its 
resulta that if it were genersily known 
many people would wish to do the same. 
I shoidd like to see each class of suitable 
age provided, not only as now with a 
teacher, but also with a correspondent. 
The children need not be very old, for one 
of my little ones is only five years old, and 
he wTote out the alphabet to make up bis 
letter, wrote it as he was " laying a bed " 
ili. The eldest, I believe, is 14. 

To begin at the beginning — I sent a 
few little reward books to the teacher, ask- 
ing ber to give them to ber children, which 
she did, and set them to write to thank 
me for them. I acknowledged the receipt of 



the notes, and they wrote again ; so our 
correspondence grew into a settled thiug. 
Once or twice, not having very much to 
say to these children whom I had never 
seen, I put a drawing OU;. the head of my 
paper to fili up space, one of the children 
copied hers ; so, finding I was teachiDg 
drawing, I sent others, and charged the 
children to copy them, which they did. 
This letter writing and the drawing, which 
was quite a novelty in the village, became 
so popular that little neighbours asked 
leave to write, and a little brother sent to 
know " if I allowed little boys to write to 
me." Several of the parents sent mes- 
sages of thanks. One father had bis eyes 
so much opened to the vaine of education 
that he bought for bis little daughter '' a 
whole quire of paper," in order that she 
should not be hindered for want of mate- 
rials. Most of the children bave bought 
themselves paint boxes to paint their 
drawings with. 

The number increased so much that in 
six months I had 45 little correspondents. 
Out of that number I receive from 8 to 16 
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lettere each week, and I send my answei s 
back on Saturday that the teacher may 
reoeive and distiibute them on Sunc^ay^ 
then she collects their notes and seuds 
them off to me. The children come to 
meet her on ber way to school, and one 
Sunday wben they thought she woold not 
be able to come, they went ali the way to 
ber home (a mile f rom school) to get their 
lettere, saying " Oh I we don't care for 
Olir dinnere if we can get our lettera!" 
> Perhaps some one wìU say this is a 
rose-coloured story. It is ! for it is the 
nature of children not only to see certain 
things ali rose coloured, but to make those 
who bave dealings with them see througb 
their eyes. 

What do I say to them? I send them 
as much good advice and instructìon as I 
think they will swallow. I ask them 
questions so that they may bave some- 



thing to say to me. I answer what they 
say, and show them that I am pleased 
when they do anything well. 

Anyone troitl^ed With a dearth of Idead 
couid not do better than to take some in- 
teresting child's hook and copy it out, a 
page or so at a time, beadlng each with 
*' My Dear Louisa" or " My Dear John,'* 
as the case might be, and ending with 
" Yours truly,*' and bis or ber own signa- 
ture. A little invention might add a few 
questions that the children should answer 
to show that they bave underatood, and a 
few comments on their last letter. But 
most people will find plenty to say. 

Every one values letters, even those 
who receive many, and bave many otber 
pleasures. Poor children who are not 
made fastidìous by an overplus do not think 
the less of them. 



LOVE AND TRUTH. 

BT J. O. WHITTIBR. 

Oh, Loro Divine I^whose Constant beam 

Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to blesa us, while we dream 
Thou leayest us because we turn from thee 1 

Ali Bouls that struggle and aspire, 

AH hearts of prayer by thee are Ut ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centurìeB sit. 

Nor bounds, nor olirne, nor creed thou know*st, 

Wide as our need thy f avours fall ; 
The white wìngs of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o'er the heads of ali. 

Oh, Beauty, old yet over new!* 

Eternai Voice, and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard 1 

Truth which the sago and prophet saw, 

Long sought without but found within, 
The Law of Loto beyond ali law. 
The Life o*erflooding mortai death and sin ! 

Shine on us with the Ught which glowed 

Upon the trance-bound shepherd's way, 
Who saw the Darkness oyerflowed 
And drowned by tides by CTorlasting Bi^.f 

Shine, Ughi of Qod l^midEC broad thy scope 

To ali who QÌn and suffer ; more 
And better than we dare to hope, 
With Heayen's compassion make our longings poor ! 

*''Too late I loved Thee, oh Beauty of ancient 
days, yet ever new ! And lo I Thou wert within 
and I abroad searching for Thee. Thou wert with 
me, but I wa» not with thee."— auoust. soliloq., 

900KX. 

+ '' And \ saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness 
and Death : but an Infinite Ocean of Light and Love 
flowed over the Ocean of Darkness : And in that I 
saw the Infinite I^ove of God.'>— qeorob Fox'» jour- 
nal. 



aOD-MAN, 

To THB EDrroB or thb Unttasian Miìsiona&t, 

Preaching lately on the words " The Everlast- 
ing Gospel," the Rev. George GilfiUan, as re- 
ported in the Dundee AdvertiseTf gave utterance 
to what may be justly regarded as a very sin- 
gular ezpression of an odd sort of montai obli- 
^uity. ** Of God himself ," says the critic, " the 
infinite and absolute One, I bave no proper 
eoneeptian — I am lost in His immensity, I am 
bewiidered in the labyrinths of His attributes, I 
am drowned as in the depths of mere deity, but 
I find Him eoneeivabU and loveable as manifested 
in the Ood-Man^ Jesus Christ." Let it be ob- 
served that Mr Gilfillan admits that he can have 
no proper eònception of an absolute and infinite 
God, at the same time he believes that thia 
God as God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever is coneeivable and loveable. 
If I ihonìd teli Mr Gilfillan that a f arthing rush- 
light has the same proportions and intensity of 
light as the sun, and that the sun has but the tiny 
flame and dim illuminating power of the rush- 
light; and, farther, that the rush-light ìb the 
sun and the sun ìb the rush-light in two distinct 
natures and one body for ever, — would he not 
think that I had offered a gross insult to his 
understanding? And yet this same understand- 
ing proposes to conceive how an absolute and 
infinite God can bO a man at the same time. A 
God sitting at his own right band pleading the 
cause of the sinner to Himself l ! I In eober 
eamest, is it not easier to conceive of one being 
than two being one? A God-Man and a sun-rush- 
light may do in a t>ulpit, but cannot pass muster 
in a logicai brain. W. Robbktson. 

Broughty Ferry. 



Sin is not only a sin, but it is an error. It is 
a mistake to be a sinner ; it is a great mistake 
to forget God — to turn away from Chrìst. — 
Chapin. 
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THE OASe OF THE REV. W. KNIQHT OF DUNDEE. 




|E had Bupposed that this case, 
which, to Unitarìans, contains 
many interesting featureSfWould 
have advanced a stage by this 
time. Bui we understand that 
the annual holidays of the Pres- 
byters have prevented a meeting of the 
Presbytery being held. 

The present state of affaire appears to 
be, that the Committee appointed by the 
Presbytery to help Mr Knight to repudi- 
ate the Unitarian body as any part of the 
Christian church have not met him,-— 
they lefusing to agree to the terms he 
laid down as mentioned in our last. The 
Dundee Advertiaer has stated that Mr 
Knight has written to the Convener of 
the Committee, offering to " give up " one 
of the conditions, viz., that a reporter 
should be present durìng his interview 
with the Committee. This "give up" 
appears to us full of meaning. The re-> 
coguitìon of the Committee implied in 
writing directly to the Convener, and not 
indirectly through the Dundee, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow newspapers, is also a sign 
of a less marked antagonism towards his 
brethren. The A dveitiser has also inf ormed 
its readers that Mr Knight recently preach- 
ed two powerful discourses, in Newport, 
on the Divinity of Christ. It may be, the 
aim in this is to convince people that Mr 
Knight believes the doctrine of the Deity 
of Jesus. If he is a consistent orthodox 
minister, one does not see why it needs ad- 
vertising that he has preached on a doc- 
trine he believes. It is often when men 
are not quite satisfied themselves with 
their posilion that they take the greatest 
pains to impress othera with their sound- 
ness. We have read Mr Knight's sermon, 
preached in Mr Martineau's chapel, and 
we do not find in it any evidence to give 
US reason to -think the author believed 
Jesus to be God ; but Jesus seems to be 
placed among the prophets, yet far above 
them ali, who spoke as ^'having the 
authority of experience, the authority of 
a revealer," in which there is nothing but 
what many Unitarians would allow. 

A new feature appears in the case since 
the publishing in the Contemporaiy Hevieio 



oi a paper by Mr Knight on " The Ethics 
of Creed Subscrìption." In plain English 
this is,— -the honesty of putthig one's name 
to a ConfessioQ of Faith ; and we are told 
that a man may sign such a document 
though he does not consider it as alto- 
gether what his name would lead an out- 
sider to think he held it to be. 

We underetand Mr Knight's paper to be 
a plea for dishouesty. We will idlow the 
statement which he may make, that his 
conscience does not feel the injury that we 
think is done to it. We, however, believe, 
that for a man to teli the world, when he 
Comes bef ore his f ellow-men as the expoun- 
der of the pure morality of Christ, that their 
yea need not be their yea^ nor their Ttay their 
nay, is to play fast and loose with God's 
eternai truth. The criminal might as well 
say that he felt no in jury in his conscience 
from his immoral behaviour ; but society 
refuses to allow him to judge. And we 
have not been surprìsed to fìnd that many 
men have strongly condemned the immor- 
ality of putting oue's name to creeds one 
does not wholly believe. Since the ap- 
pearance of this article, the prospect 
has been changed. However mudi we 
desire to find men coming to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of the Unitarian 
positìon, we feel there is one condition 
absolutely necessary, and that is, out-and- 
òut frankness and straightforwardness. 
We pity the Nicodemuses of this age. 
We like to know our friends and to know 
our foes. Give us an honest Calvinist 
before a dishonest Unitarian. Whatever 
may be the final settlement of this case, 
one thing is certaln — ^there is a better opin- 
ion held of those whose only offence is to 
be Unitarians; and many have been led to 
look into Unitarian works, whoj without 
some inducement, would perhaps not have 
done so. We desire to give inquirers 
' every facility for coming to a knowledge 
of our positìon, and when they take it as 
their own we shall rejoice, though, at the 
same time, they must be told it involves 
sacrifico, and sometimes loss ; but, for om 
encouragement, we believe the prospect 
was never brighter for the cause of 
simple Christianity than now. - 
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ninth lessok. 

The Prepositions. 



T 



jRBEK VERB3 so often bave a 



Preposition, sometimes even two 
Prepositionfl, added at the be^n- 
ning so as to form the first few 
lettera of the word, that we can- 
not know the Verbfl properly, till 
WB know the Prepositions. 

The Prepositions are not declined ; and 
seem easy to us beginnere with the Eng- 
lish made to our hands ; but their mean- 
ings are so many and varying according 
to circumstances, that Scholars find need 
to write largely upon their raeanings. 
However, leaviug these for the present, 
we give them with only one, the most 
Euglish to each. 

The Prepositions. 



atro 

€K or €^ 

irpo 

€V 

avv 
ava 



instead of. 
from. 
out of . 
before. 

ìq. 
with. 

iuto. 
up. 



Governs the 
Genitive. 



Dative. 



Accusative. 



5ia with Gen. , ° * r 
by means of . 

Sia with Acc. for the sake of . 

down. 



/X€Ta 
^VTTCp 

irepi 

CTTl 

vpos 
Trapa 



after, 
over. 

about. 



upon. 
towards. 
by the side of. 
under. 



Genitive or 
Accusative 



Genitive, 
Dative, or 
Accusative 



When a Preposition stands before a 
Noun, it goveims the Noun ; requiring it to 
be in some particular case, as on line 1, 
€K, in, has put /xc/oovs, paì% into the Greni- 
tive (a contracted gen.); line 8, Sia, hy means 
of^ has made ^Q-oirrpov^ a mirroi\ also 



Genitive, and €v, m, aiviy/iart, a ridale. 
Dative ; and on line 9, wpo^, to, has made 
TTpoa-ùnrovy Jace, Accusative. 

When a Preposition is joined to a Verb 
it only sometimes keeps this power ; but it 
either adds to the meauing, as 

line 2, irpo - <f>riT€V - op,€V^ 
fore - teli - we, 

or only strengthens the meaning, as com- 
pare liues 10 and 1, 

yivtùCTK - w, CTTt - yviù - (rofiau 

know - I, thoroughly - know - I shall. 

When a Verb is compounded with a 
Preposition, it takes the Augment or the 
Reduplication, after the Preposition, and 
before the Verb, in fact in the middle of 
the word. And those Prepositions that 
end with a vowel, drop their last letter in 
the tenses that have an Augment or Re- 
duplication, as if to make way for it, thus. 

Future Middle. Ist Aorlst Passive. 

€7rt - yvaxro/biai, ctt - € - yvoxrdrjv, 

I shall know thoroughly, I am known thoroughly. 

Therefore, in order to look out c^cyvoxr^i^v, 
besides altering the tense-ending 6rfv into 
KO), we must drop the e of the Augment, 
and put on the final t to cTre, and then look- 
ing out, we shall find «TriyivoxrKw (for there 
is an t in the Present, that our Aorist 
tense has lost by contraction, as the dic- 
tionary shows). Again, if the Verb itself 
begins with a Vowel, the Preposition 
drops its final Vowel in every tense, thus. 

Future Passive, 
lines 3-4 & 7, Kar - apy-qdria-erai^ 
will be put away, 

Perfect, Indie, Active. 
Kar - rjpyriKa, 
l have put away. 

Now, in order to look out KarrjpyrjKa^ we 
find in the grammar that since it ends in 
Ka, it must be Perfect Indicative, and will 
therefore have a Reduplication; and as 
we see besides that our word begins with 
the three first letters of /cara, thus, Kar, we 
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suspect that the fourth letter rj must bave 
been changed from a to make the Redup- 
lication. Therefore, first we alter the 
tense-ending rfKa iuto €w, and thea change 
the fourth letter rj iuto a, .and look out 

The dictionary will show us that tliis a 
belongs to the verb, aud that icara has 
laid aside ita final a in evQry tense, but 
this happene bere to make no difference to 
US in iooking out the word. 



1 Corìntliiaas xiii. 9-12. 

1 Ek fiepovs yap yivwTKOfitv^ Kat cjc 
in part For we know, and in 

2 iJL€pov$ irpo<f>rfr€vofuv ^Orav S€ ^^Oy 

part weprophesy; when bui may bave come 

3T0 TcActOV, TOT€ TO €K fl€pOV^ ICttT- 

the perfect, then the in part will^ 



rffirjv 
I was 



viyirios, 
a child, 



WS 
as 



4 apyrfOrf(r€Tau *0t€ 
bo put awsy. When 

6 vryirtos €AaA.ovv, ws vrjirtos €<f>povovv^ 
a child I spake, as a child I understood, 

6 WS vrpnos €\oyi(pfnfV 'ore Se ytyova 

as a cliild I reasoned ; since but I have become 

7 avrfpy KarrjpyrjKa ra rov vr^iruìv. 
a man, I have put away the[things] ofthe child, 

^BXarofJLév yap apri Sì wrcnrrpov 

wesee For now bymeansof amirror 

9€v aiviy fiarty tot€ 8€ irpoatairov Trpos 
in aisddle, tbeu but face to 



10 irpoarbnrov' 
face. 



apri 
Now 



ytVOKTKW 

I know 



in 



fJL€f>OX% 

part, 

IITOTC Se €9riyvw<ro/iat KaO<as Kai 

then but iBhaUknowthoronghly as also 

12 eirtyvùxrd-qv. 
I am thoroughly known. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



W« are glad to leam, from the Annua] Report 
o! the West Biding (Yorkshire) Unitarian Mis- 
sion Society for 1871^72, that good work has been 
done darìng the past year, and that a fair pro- 
spect Ì8 held out for the future. A glanoe at the 
list of subscribers tells us that it is for want of 
opportunity, and not from want of wiU to do the 
work that needs to be done, that more has not 
been accomplished. Unitarians know they haye 
good things to giye to their fellow-men when they 
are ready to receiye them. We are waiting for 
OUT work to begin, we have Missionary Sooieties 
and perìodioals, but the cali for our labor has not 
come, as we do not doubt it will be heard some day. 



DUNFEBMUNE. 

The congregation which is under the care of 
the Rer. R. S. Bowie haye, with their minister, 
expressed their willingness to associate with Uni- 
tarians. The Editor of the Missionary iectured 
in Dunfermline on the 18th ult., and was yery 
kindly receiyed ; there was a fair attendance. If 
some help be giyen to the Dunfermline friends, 
we hope they will be able to do more than hereto- 
fore they haye been in a position to attempt. 
One person was present who remembers the Uni- 
tarìan lectures given in Dunfermline in the Bey. 
Geo. Harris's timo, in which the Bey. B. £. B. 
Maclellan, then of Edinburgh, and others, took 
part. It is gratifying to be able to think of an- 
other town in Sootland in which Liberal Christian 
worship and fellowship are maintained. 



THE TBINITY UNSCBIPTUBAL^ 
A VANITY. 

The following eztraot is taken from a letter 
addressed to us recently by an inquirer. We 
insert it as an interesting instance of the way 
in which people sometimes, quite unaided, arriye 
at the Unitarian position: — "I studied *the Script 
tures ' for about three years, not to f ortify myself 
with arguments on any creed whateyer, but 
merely to ascertain w^t they really taughit, 
although, no doubt, I had in yiew yarious ways 
of interpretation ; and as I haye aUowed myself 
to settle down to digest what I had meditateci 
on just as circumstances allowed or suggested, I 
must say that my mind has completely changed 
on what Iwas brought up; though Solomon say»^ 
* bring up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.' I find 
that 'the Trinity' is not God or the Diyinity, 
but a mere priestly subtilty or imagination, like 
the doctrine of 'Baal' and 'Bel in Babylon.' 
Although modem Christians would be shocked 
at such an insinuation, and as I am inclined to 
belieye that Unitarians repudiate this VANITY, 
I would like to see how they formulate their 
beUef in * the man Christ Jesus ' in relation to 
Him. I belieye in Christ, and that •' God was in 
him,' but to belieye that he was * yery God,* or 
he who has * no manner of similitute,' and who is 
' inyisible,' uid also * the Ood and FcUher of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,' is more than I oan do without 
de^ying both as I belieye." 
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Sayings of the Rev. James Martineau. 



8AYING8 OF THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Many people, we know, bave been seeking to get some acquaintance with the thoughts 
of Mr MartÌDeau. We bave selected a few sentences from some of bis addresses, 
wbicb we bope wìll interest our readers. 



EEUOION AVD THIOLOOT. 

Beligion eyer expreases the trust and Iotb of 
a reposmg heart ; but in our time theology has 
beoome the prolonged utteranoe of dìstrust, of 
queroloosneBB, of anzious alarm. 

THE SC&IPTiniES. 

Deeply as I reyerenoe the Soriptnres, they 
seem to me to haye been plaoed by Protestant 
theologlans' in a position which they are not 
capable of hearing; they are called upon to 
pronoonce conclusively upon questiona respeot- 
ing the oonstruotion of this UniTerse, the nature 
of man, and the whole present and future of our 
humanity ; and this is a funotion they are not 
intended to 



THE Diynra spibit ahd thb human spuut. 
Whaterer may beoome of our inherited and his- 
torioal belief s, whateyer haToc honest oritioism may 
make in that which has been handed down to us, I 
haye the deepest and firmest persuasion that the 
human spirit and the Divine spirit will for over 
find each other out by ways which probably we 
are unable to apprehend at present^^as God is 
an infinite reality, and as man is gifted, notwith- 
standing the finite nature of bis powers, with the 
means of apprehending this infinite reality. I 
belieye that whateyer be taken away from us, the 
human spirit and the Divine spirit will find each 
other out. 

THB CHKIBTIAN XIS8I0N TO THE DEOBADED. 

Of this Divine work we must never weary or 
despair, but carry into it the eternai patience of 
Ood, who, age after age, solicits with His grace 
every soul of man, and now bere, now there, 
stands at the door and knocks, and would lift tiie 
latch on the first hospitable hint. With one and 
with another, nay, with multitudes, the Christian 
appeal may seem to be made utterly in vain ; 
but, if only the trae beat of the heart goes forth 
with it, it will find some hiding place in many a 
mind that for a moment seems to heed it not, and 
like the phrase of a forgotten strain of music, or 
the snatehes of a dream, will steal forth in some 
tender twilight hour, when there are none to see 
the tears of penitence, or to mock at the return- 
in^ tones of prayer. My friends, trust in the 
living spirit of Qod, which finds some crevice 
stili open in the darkest heart by this per- 
sistency of appeal that cannot lìsten to despon- 

dency There lies the trae mis- 

sionary gift— deep faith in God ; deep pity for 
man ; strength to carry the devotion of devine 
qrd» into aìl the clash and ocmfusion of this 
world; and wherever you meet with any good 
measure of this gift, thank Qod that the prò- 
phets are not dead. 



THB ZJTINO UBIOV OV GOD WITH OUB HUHAinTT. 

The one deep faith, then, which has determined 
my whole word and work among you, is, in The 
Living Union of Ood with our Humanity. Long 
did this faith pine obscurely within me ere it 
could find ite way to any clear joy. It was not 
enough for me that God should — as they say^ 
" exist" it was needful to bave assurance that He 
Uvei, It was a poor thought that He was the 
heginning of ali if He stood aloof from it in ita 
eonatancy. It withered the inmost heart to 
believe that He dwelt and never stirred in the 
unlversal space, and delegated ali to inexorable 
" Laws," — ^laws that could never bear the most 
pierting shriek, and looked with stony eyes on 
the upturned face of agony. It seemea to stala 
the very heaven to charge Him with the orign 
of human guilt, and represent Him as first mould- 
ing men into sin, and then punishing them out of 
it. A mere oonstructing and legislating God, satis- 
fied to adjust " co-ezistences" and establish " suc- 
cessions ; who filled the oold sky, and brooded 
over the waste sea, and watohed upon the moun- 
tain head, and embraced the waxing and waning 
moon, and suffered the tide of history to sweep 
through Him without heeding its most passionate 
and surffin^ waves ; — a God who wrung from us a 
thousand sighs that never touched him, who 
broke us in remorse for ills that are not ours,— 
who drew to him, day and night, without ceas- 
ing, moans of praj^er he never answered ; — such 
a one it was a vain attempt really to trust and 
love. At times the faith in him appeared but to 
tura the darkness of atheism into flame ; and in 
its light Uie face of this blessed life and universe 
lost its fostering look, and seemed twisted into 
an Abnighty sarcasm. Nor could I over f eel that 
the permanent stiUness and personal inacceesi- 
bility of God was at ali compensated by excep- 

tional miracle We pine as 

prisoners, till we burst into the air of that tuper- 
naturai life toMeh He Uvee etemally; we are 
parched with a holy thrist till we find contact 
with the running waters of his quick affectìon. 
Him immediately, Him in pereon ; Him in whis- 
pers of the day, and eye to eye by night ; Him 
for a dose refuge in temptation, — not as a largo 
thought of ours, but as an Almightyness in himself ; 
Him ready with his moistening dews for the dry 
heart, and his breathings of hope for the sorrow- 
ing ; Him always and everywhere living for our 
holy trust do we abeolutely need for our repose, 
and wildly wander till we find. 

CHBISTIANITT. 

May we not say that when Christianity sball 
be re<born from its collapse, it will rise agaìn 
with two commandments instead of ten— the love 
of God, and the love of man ; with the beatitudes 
in the place of creeds, with a doctrine of self- 
sacrifioe in the place of a vicarious atonement ; 
with a belief in the incarnation of God in our 
humanity in place of a mere individuai incarna- 
tion of God in Jesus Ghrist. 
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LIBERAL 0UDAI8M. 

By the Rev. Ephraim Turland, Ainaworth. 



jN an artìcle which appeared in the 
last number of this Magazine on 
" The FoUy of Creeds," it was re- 
marked that, until the overthrow of 
the Jewish nationality, thcre had 
been gomg on a process of de- 
velopment in the nation's ideas of God and 
man's relation to Him. From humble and 
material beginnings the Hehrew religion had 
been enlarged and purified until it became, 
atleast, comparatively, a noble faith. I 
desire to strengthen this argument by 
showing, in simple justice to modem Uberai 
Judaism, that this process of development 
did not cease with the national catastrophe, 
but has been going on ever since, and is 
now especially active. 

Three oenturies before our era there 
were two theological divisions in the 
Jewish church — ^a broad and spiritual 
party, and a narrow literal and legai 
one. The traditions of the former of 
these parties bave never been lost ; and, in 
their advanced form, they are now a 
power in Judaism. The progress of the 
moral and religious ideas may be traced , 
in the Pirké Ahhóth^ a moral treatise foim- 
ing part of the Mishneh, or collection of 
orai traditions. Many of the precepts of 
the Pirké Abhóth inculcate legai and 
ceremonial morality; but others breathe 
a pure spirìtuality. Some sentences, at- 
tributed to Antigonus of Socho, Joshua 
ben Perachja, Simeon ben Gamaliel, and 



especially Hillél, remind us of certain 
prominent passages in the gospels said 
to bave been spoken by Jesus. The 
aiithenticity of these passages in the 
pre-Christian Jewish literature has been 
questioned, but without sufficient reason. 
CarefuUy avoiding any fooUsh theory as 
to this spiritual side of Judaism, — such as 
that notable but groundless statement by 
Renan, '^ Hillél is the master of Jesus," — 
it is clear to me that we ought to ^ve due 
honour to this feature of Judaism. The 
party was, no doubt, numerically weak, — 
lost in the crowd, perhaps, — but stili, it 
existed; some bave remembered it from 
timo to time ; and modem liberal Judaism 
is the fruit (perhaps not yet ripe) from 
that precious seed. 

It is important that ali should know 
that modem Judaism is by no means ali 
narrow, literal, legai, ceremonial, aud 
ignorantly traditional. Judaism exists in 
two prominent forms: — (1) Talmudic and 
scriptural, (2) rational and criticai. The 
former party quotes the Bible and the 
Talmud as unquestionable infalUble au- 
thorities ; the latter applies its reason and 
its conscience to the Bible, and frees the 
soul from, the burden of the traditions. 
The former lives in the past; the latter 
thankfuUy accepts the increasing know- 
ledge and light of the present. 

Now, though in this connection I say 
nothing of orthodox or Talmudic Judaism, 
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I do contend that ia refomied Judaism the 
idea of God'has been developed, purified, 
exalted, uotil now it is almost the absolute 
religion, This part of the Jewish church 
is gradually but surely quitting ita Heb- 
rew hmitations and widening out iuto the 
pure, simple, imiversal faith which is at 
the bottom of most human creeds. 'In 
German}', England, and America it be- 
comes more and more enlightened, pure, 
tender, and satisfying to the deepest 
needs. I bave often attended Jewish 
synagogues, and especially the reformed 
service. The harsher features of the lit- 
urgy are modified, the sermons would be 
acceptable to any assembly of rehgious 
persons whose theology is simple and en- 
li^tened ; and I hesitate not to say, that 
I bave frequently been as religiously 
benefited in a rciformed synagogue as iu 
a Christian church. Theie is, of course, 
one defect : — ^nothing is said about Jesus. 
The doctrme is Theism, not distii.ctively 
Christian Theism; but when the time 
Comes (as come I feel suro it will) whwi 
the Uberai Jewish community will freely 
and gladly acknowledge the eternally lofty 
position which Jesus holds in the religious 
bistory of the world, then that community 
will be more worthy of our cgood wishes 



and our respectful love than even it is now. 
It seems to me that it is a sublime 

?roof of the stability of our position às 
Initarian Christians that other forms of 
faith tend by development to harmonize 
with it. Is it not a significant thing that 
Christianity with us, Judaism (in its lib- 
eral form), and Hinduism (in the hands of 
Baboo Keshub Chuuder Sen), are moving 
towards a harmonious world-wide unity? 
When we, as Unitarians, reflect upon 
our comparative uumerical insignificance, 
should it not be a joy and strength to us 
to note the evident movements of Divine 
Providence in this matter ? ' The Infinite 
One, in bis sublime and irresistible slow- 
ness, is bririglug the varipus creeds of 
Christendom into unity, and is elevating 
the different faiths of the world iuto that 
pure and absolute religion which shall one 
day cover the earth, and be professed and 
practised by every soul. We are allowed 
to work together for the promotion of this 
important end. Let us do ali we can. 
Let US, in view of this object, wbatever 
we feel compelled to say as to the Phari- 
seeism of the time of Jesus, stretch out a 
friendly helping band to reformed Juda- 
ism, and help to bring it yet nearer to 
perfect faith and love. 



JEROBOAM'S GOLDEN OALVES. 



\ T was the custom among the nations 
of antiquity, when one was con- 
quered by another, or for any reason 
would do homage to the òther, to 
accept its gods, and emblems of 
worship. When Jeroboam, in re- 
bellion against Eehoboam, had made him* 
self King of Israel, he set up two golden 
calves as objects of worship ; one at Dan, 
at the northem end of his kingdom, and 
one at Beth-el, at the southern end ^1 
Kinga xii. 28.) This we must suppose 
that he did on the grounds above stated, 
in order to show his gratitude to the King 
of Egypt, who had saved him from Soló- 
mon's anger, and by whom he was very 
much helped in gaining the throne of 
Israel. How long these golden idols re- 
maìned in these towns we are not told. 
But they would naturally be an object of 
plunder to the first invader. Before the 
end of Jeroboam's reign, the town of 
Beth-el was captured by Abijah^ King of 



Judah (2 Chron. xiii. 19.) And a vety 
few years later, in the reign of Baasha, 
the town of Dan was captured by Ben- 
hadad, King of Syria (1 Kings xv. 20.) 
After this, though these calves are never 
forgotten as a reproach agamst Israel, we 
bear no more of them in those towns, or 
as objects of worship anywhere. 

These calves would seem to bave given 
rise to the narrative in Exodus xxxii., 
where the Sons of Levi are said to bave 
put to déath three thousand men for wor- 
shipping Aaron's golden calf. That narra- 
tive was probably written during the 
course of the century following Jero- 
boam's reign, and intended as a reproach 
to his conduct. 

When Jehu usurped the throne of 
Israel, he foUowed up his crimes by an 
attack upon the worship of Baal, and an 
endeavour to establish the worship of 
Jehovah in the northem kingdom. Hence 
be ifi not likely to bave allowed the wor- 
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8hip of these calves, if we could believe 
them to bave been in existence ; and 
when the southern historian says, that 
Jehu contuiued in the sius of Jeroboam in 
the matter of the golden calves, we must 
nnderstaud it only as a reproachful way 
of saying, that he coutinued in bis hos- 
tility to the house of Judah, whoee King he 
bad begun by slaying, — and to the Levites, 
who daimed that ali sacrifices should he 
sent up to Jerusalem (2 Kings x.) 

Two hundred years after the tune of 
Jeroboam, when Hosea reproaches Eph- 
raim with being idolatrous, saying *' Thy 
Calf*' [or God] ''0 Samaria, hath cast 
thee oflF," we need hot suppose that they 
worshipped any such idol; he merely 
taunts them with Jeroboam's golden 
calves of days long sìnce past. So, when 
he quotes the southern proverbiai re- 



proach against the northern priesthood, 
saying, " Let them that sacrifice, being 
men, kiss the calves," we are merely to 
uuderstand that the priests of Jerusalem 
chose to consider ali the northern priests 
as idolators, because they sacrificed at 
any other spot than on Mouut Moriah. 
The jealousy between the two halves of 
the nation was such that wé must not 
believe to the letter ali the reproaches 
flung by one against the other. As angry 
theologians now reproach one another 
with being heretical, so the Ilebrew theo- 
logical reproach was that of idolatry. 
Ezekiel, when m captivity, expresses his 
contempt for those left behind in Jerusalem 
by saying, that he Ìiad a vision in which 
he-saw them polluting the Tempie of 
Jehovah by the worship of ali mauuer of 
unclean beasts. g. S. 



SIN SET FORTH UNDER VARIOUS ASPEOTS BY THE 
BIBLE WRITERS. 



{ W clear an insight into the depths 
of the human heart the Bible writers 
^^\ - show ! How active and vigorous 
^^5^ the moral eyé with which they 
^ looked upon human duties, and oa 
the graver matters of trausgression 
and sin ; how caiefully they distinguished 
these into their various classes, and set 
them before us in the different lights in 
which our different powers of conscience 
regard them! Let us consider some of 
these one by one. 

1. Sin, a wrong done to oiu* féllow- 
creatures. 

God has given to each of us a SENSE 
OF JXJSTICE, with impulses that lead us to 
avenge the wrong, and to rush forward to 
help the iiijured. In our head-strong 
courses we sometimes forget the in jury 
we do to ali arouiid us ; but these sensi- 
tive feelings awaken the memory, and cali 
US to an acknowledgment of the needful 
reparation. When King David had in- 
dulged his ungovemed desire to possess 
the wife of Uriah, and in order to compass 
this end had wickedly contrived the death 
of the husband, Nathaii's parable of the 
little ewe lamb brlngs his guilt before him 
in living cdoùrs, and ali too late he owns 



the base and cruel injustice he has com- 
mitted. 

2. Sin, a defìlement. 

We find withiii us PERCEPTIONS OP 
PURITY, a revereuce for innocence, a sense 
of the duty of holiness, which leads us to 
regard anything we do amiss as a pollu- 
tion, a stain, a foul spot that cries oufc to 
be cleansed. When the Bible speaks of 
sin in this light, God's pardon is a wash- 
ing away of impurity. . " Wash me tho- 
roughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sins," prays the Psalmist. 
But writers so earnest for a thorough, 
practical reformation as these, give us 
little hope that the cleansing shall be ac- 
complished without our own labour and 
effort. " Wash you, make you clean, put 
away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes. ('ease to do evil," writes 
Isaiah, putting his words iato the mouth 
of Jehovah. And again, "Cleanse yoùr 
hands ye sinners, and purify your hearts 
ye doublé minded," says the Apostle 
James. Very ^ifficult or impossible is 
this process when long time and habit 
bave made wìckedness into a second 
nature. '*Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, jor the leopard. his spots?" asks - 
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Jeremìah; and again, the same wrìter, 
when upbraidÌDg the land of Israel with 
her foTilness, dedares, " though thou wash 
thee with nitre, and take thee much Roap, 
yet thine inquity is marked before me, 
saith Jehovah." Hence only, too snrely, 
in a degenerate age, priestly ceremonies 
were allowed to take the piace of moral 
efFort ; and in the book of Leviticus, we 
find one day set apart for a ritual purifica- 
tion. " On that day shall the priest make 
a:i atonement for you that ye may be 
clean from ali your sins before Jehovah." 

3. Sin, an ofifence to oiu* sanse of 
duty. 

God has placed wjthin us a STANDARD 
of right and wrong, and he has, moreover, 
laid a compulsion upon us that we should 
contiuually weigh our conduct by it. 
Mortifying as the task must sometimes 
be, we seem unable to shirk it, and to 
escape from it. When the weight of our 
sins grows heavy upon us, the burden te-. 
Comes almost unbearable, and men have 
been known to give themselves up to 
punishment and to death long years after 
their crime had been conamitted and for- 
gotten, in order to free themselves from 
the load of their guilt. Thus Judas, 
when he had received in money the re- 
ward of his treachery, finding himself un- 
able to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, brought 
back the thirty pieces of silver to the 
Tempie, we are told, and went aud 
hauged himself. 



4. Sin, a debt to God. 

God has given to us powers and talents 
of various sorts, and has lent us a free- 
dom of choice whether we will turn them 
to mischief or to usefulness. But he has 
not been willing that we should look upon 
this freedom as other than an entrusted 
charge. To which end he has put into 
our connciences a BELIEP that we are 
AOCOUNTABLE to Him, and that we shall 
one day be called to a reckoning for the 
work that we have done. When the Bible 
speaks of life in this light, our duties are 
the dui 8 we owe to God, the rent-service 
we are bound to pay Ilim as Lord of the 
soil, and omissions of payment become 
debts. Somethirig like serfdom, with vari- 
ous and very oppressive exactions from 
the tenant, seems to have been common in 
Palestine at the time of Jesus. In many 
of his parables our life is likened to the 
work of cultivating the ground, aud trad- 
ing with its products, for the profìt of the 
landlord ; and since it is impossible that 
the best of. us should not often fall short 
of what is expected of us, he encourages 
US to look for some forgiveness from a 
wise and forbearing Master. " Forgive us 
our debts," he bids us pray,/' as we for- 
give our debtors." The slave that owed 
ten thousand talents to his lord was pro- 
bably one of these trading slaves, who, 
through a bad harvest, and ill-luck in tlie 
market, found himself unable to produce 
the exhorbitant sum demanded of him. 



ON RELIGIOUS INSINOERITY. 



1 1 X T Y years ago, when Unitarians 
might have been sent to prison 
for three years for openly deny- 
ing the Trinity, and even thirty 
years ago, when they might have 
lost their chapels for the same 
reason, they naturai ly thought it wise to 
be quiet as to their opinions; and very 
few made any effort to spread the truth. 
In mixed company they held their tongues 
on the subject. They rarely professed 
themselves to be Unitarians; and hence 
no orthodox persons of good breeding 
ever spoke of us as Unitarians. Since 
that time, however, the case has altered ; 
and it has now become our duty to try 
and spread our opinions, to give to our 



neighbours the benefit of the truth, and 
no longer to hide it under a bushel. Of 
course there are many of the older school 
of Unitarians who stili avoid the use of 
the name, who keep their opinions in the 
back ground, and who think it wrong 
to make proselytes. But such timidity 
is fast going by. Unitarians are now 
awakeniug up to the duty and the plea- 
sure of spreading the great truth which 
has been intrusted to them ; and success 
is rewarding their efforts. They cali 
themselves Unitarians, and are called so 
in return, and thus our very opponents 
help US to bring on the discussion, which 
is ali that is necessary to insure to truth 
its victory in hnpartial minds. But ua- 
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fortuuately ali mìnds are Dot impartial or 
fairly open to reason. We bave two 
difficulties to overcome. The first is 
ignoraDce. The second, the more formid- 
able, is conventional msinoerity. There are 
thousands of well informed people, truth- 
ful in ali other matters, who are oontent 
to be nntruthful in matters of relig^on; 
who will go to a place of worship and 
profess what they do not believe, who 
would not do the same in a Court of Law. 
We bave hìtherto too mnch overlooked 
this class of minds. We bave, in polite- 
ness, reasoned as if Christian worshippers, 
regalar attendants at their church^ were 
of course sincere. W^e must dismiss that 
politeness, and do what we can to dis- 
suade men from the bollo w insincerity of 
using words in two senses, of professing 
a creed in pnblic to which they m their 
own breasts give one meaning, wbile they 
are well aware that their hearers give tp 
it anotber meaning. No sucb quibbling 



is allowed in a Court of Law, in dealings 
between man and man. For six days in 
the week men are expected to be bonest ; 
and can it be rigbt to be dishonest on the 
Seventh Day? We seem to bave got a 
new reading of the old Commandment : 
" Six days shalt thou teli the trutb ; but 
on the seventh day thou mayest teli f alse- 
hoods, when within the tempie of thy 
God." We ought not to shut our eyes to 
this. We oiigbt not to be silent about 
this insincerity. It is corrupting the 
nation; ali who palliate it and excuse it 
are to blame, and are partakers of the 
guilt. Let US therefore, for the future, not 
be content witb showing that believers in 
orthodoxy are wroog in logie ; let us also 
endeavour to persuade those who profess 
orthodoxy without believing it that they . 
are moraily wrong, are doÌDg an in jury to 
their own souls, and to their neighbours 
by the bad example which they are setting. 



SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 



ìN the 28tb chapterof the First Book 
of Samuel it is related bow Saul, 
on the ève of a great battle witb 
the Philistines, commanded bis 
servants to seek out a Witck^ wbom 
be might consult as to the issue of 
the impending conflict ; bow sucb a wo- 
man was found, to whom Saul repaired by 
night ; bow sbe raised the spirìt of the 
prophet Samuel ; and how that spirìt fore- 
told the defeat of Saul's army, and the 
deatb of the monarch himself. Now, 
what are we of the present day to tbink of 
this narrative ? For myself, I bave not 
the slightest besitation in proclaimmg my 
utter disbelief in ali alleged Witchct^afì^ 
eitber present or past, either to be found 
recorded in our Englisb bistory, or in the 
pages of the Bible ; and hence I can come 
to but one conclusion, that this whole 
affair was a clever piece of trickery on the 
part of the woman, — an imposition, which 
was rendered ali the more easy and suc- 
cessful by the disturbed state of the king's 
mind, and the no less disturbed state of 
the king's' conscience. In scanning the 
narrative closely, it strikes one immedi- 
ately that Saul bimself saw no apparìtion, 
saw nothing out of the ordinary course of 



nature ; but that every thing unusual that 
is said to be seen, was seen by the- woman ; 
and, so far as we can judge from the bis- 
tory, by ber alone. In the 12th verse we 
read, " And when the wcman saw Samuel, 
sbe cried witb a loud voice." gaul, so far, 
bad seen nothing ; for he says to ber, in 
the 13th verse, " Be not afraid ; for what 
sawest thou f " She replied, "/ saw gods 
[Elohim, a god, /.«. a spirìt] ascendiog out 
of the earth." Stili Saul bimself bad seen 
nothing ; for he asks, in the 14th vei-se, 
" What. f orm is he of f " — a perfectly use- 
less question, if there was any thing visible 
actually before bim. To this query the 
woman replies, " An old man cometh up, 
and he is covered witb a mantle." Then 
the verse adds, " And Saul perceived that 
it was Samuel." Yes ; but how perceived! 
— ^not by the evidence of bis own eyes, for 
be bad himself seen nothing, but "per- 
ceived " on the testìmony of the woman, 
whose pecuniary interest it was to play 
upon bis fears, yea, and whose very life 
was in danger if she f ailed in ber pretended 
necromancy. "And Saul perceived that 
it was .Samuel, and he stooped witb bis 
fa^ to the ground, and bowed himself." 
Probably he remained in that positiou to 
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the end, too full both of awe and terror to 
lift up his face in the presence of his old 
master, wham he believed to have left the 
quiet grave, to teli him his owu fate, and 
tìiat of his family and throne. The voice, 
assumed to be that of the Prophet, is easily 
accouuted for on the supposition that the 
woman was a ventriloquist^ ei,nà.coviìd there- 
fore make her intonation as solemn and 
sepulchral as she chose, and to proceed 
from whatever quarter she might select. 
It is much easier and more reverential to 
believe this, than to believe that the Most 
Bigh would give one human being the 
power of summoriiug another at will from 
the cairn repose of the tomb ; or than it is 
to believe that He occasionally imparts to 
the most degraded pf our race the faculty 
of prying into the secrets of His councils, 
conceniing which Chrìst said, even to his 
chosen Apostles, in Acts i. 7, " It is not 
for t/ou to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father hath put in His own 
power." 

Notwithstanding what appears to us, of 
this highly enllghtened and philosophical 
age, the inherent improbability, uay, the 
absolute impossibility, of human inter- 
course with, and influence over, the deni- 
zens of the spiritual world, yet such a 
superstition prevaUed imiversally among 
the ancient Hebrews, in the time of Moses 
and his immediate successors ; and was 
even made the subject of legislation in 
their eacr^ books. To take but a few 
examples. It is enacted in Exodus xxii. 
18, " Thou shalt not auffer a witch to live ;" 
and in Leviticus xix. 31, " Regard not them 
that ììSiYe JamiHar spirits^ neither feeek after 
wizarda to be defiled by them : I am Je- 
hovah, your God ;" and in the same hook, 
XX. 27, " A man also, or a woman, that 
hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
ahaU surelìf he put to death," Having thus 
the direct and positive authority of the 
Bible, not only for the existence of witches, 
but for the exterminatiou of witches, we 
can scarcely wonder at the numerous and 
barbaroua executions for this purely im- 
maginary crime which took place in almost 
every state in Europe, between the fifteen- 
th and seventeenth centuries. In the pro- 
vince of Como in Italy, a thousand alleged 
witches were put to death in a single year. 
At Toulouse in France, four hundred al- 
leged witches were executed in one day. 
A judge of Nancy in France boasted that 
he had put to death eight hundred witches 



in eixteen years. In Genova, fìve hun- 
dred were bumed ali ve for this crime, 
about the year 1515, in the short space of 
three months ; and it has been calculated 
that one hundred thousand must have suf- 
fered on the same account in Gennany 
alone ; while England, and especially Scot- 
land, was little behind in the caieer of 
superstition, and of slaughter. And yet 
ali the hosts of victiniii were absolutely 
innocent, that is, of the specifbc crimes for 
which they «uffered ; for they had no in- 
tercourse with Satan, and they had not 
purchased from him power over the in- 
ferior demons of his court ; for the simple 
yet all-sufficient reason, that there was, 
and is, no Satan, with whom to make 
such an uuholy compact. 

Having, as we have seen, the express 
declarations of Holy Writ as to the reality 
of Witchcraft, and having also the express 
commaudments of Holy Writ for the ex- 
tirpation of its members, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that even conscientious, 
that even religious m^n, should have aided 
in perpetiatiiig ali the atrocities of which 
a few examples have been given. That 
they could do so, however, and at the same 
time feel convbiced they were worthily dis- 
charging their duty towards God and their 
fellow-creatures, implies that they must 
bave laboured under some fearful mistake 
as to the nature and character of the 
Bible. What was that mistake I What 
can it have been save a belief in its plenari/ 
inspiration ì — ^that every hook, and cliapter, 
and verse, and word of it was dictated by 
the 1:1 oly Spirit? and that they were 
bound, in consequence, to prostrate their 
reason before ali its assertions, and their 
conscieuces before ali its requirements ? 
The men of those benighted ages could 
not perceive, as we are privileged to do, 
that neither the Old Testament nor the 
New was e ver iutended to instruct us in 
history or in science, and especially noi as 
to the cause and cure of mysterious bodily 
alimenta ; and that on ali subjects save 
striotly religious and moral oues, these 
books possess no special authority. Nor 
could they perceive, as we do, that the 
writers of the sacred volume, while fre- 
queutly inspired on the great topics.of 
God, and Duty, and Responsibility, and 
Immortality, were not, in other mutters, 
a hair's-breadth in advance of the times 
and lands in which they dwelt; nece«- 
sarily partook of th^ ignprances and even 
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of the BuperstitioDS of their couutrymen ; 
and chronicled those ignoranoes aud super- 
stitioDB in their various Works. Nor could 
they peroeive, as we do, that, while receiv- 
ing with Joy and gratitude everythiug in 
the Bìble which had a tendency to make 
them wiser, better, and holier, and acknow- 
ledgìng such portions to Jse uoquestionably 
divine ; they were privileged to reject ali 
that militated agaiost the changeless per- 
fections of 6od, and especially iiis boli- 
ness, rìghteousuess, mercy, and love ; and 
to regard such portions as purely buman, 
and therefora imperfect, and therefore un- 
aathoritative. Thus, wrong noHom of the 



Bible led them to believe tbat witches 
really existed ; wrong nottons of the Libie 
led them to believe that witcbes should be 
put to death ; wrong notiona of the Bible led 
them to murder hundreds of thousaacls of 
their helpless, and to a large extent inno- 
cent, fellow-creatures. How vastly im- 
portante thep, it is, not only f or our theory 
but for our practice, that'we should ali ac- 
quire correct views of the nature and 
claims of that biessed Book, so as to feel 
assured which of its teachings, and which 
alone, claim our profoundest reverence aud 
our heartiest ailegiance ! 

B. X. B. llÀCIJELLAir. 



THE CASE OF THE REV. W. KNIGHT OF DUNDEE. 




I E can only notice what to us are 
the permanent results which, 
from time to time, appear in 
this case. With .thè ignorance 
and the unchristian spirit shown 
by men who hold *to a professed 
service of the gospel of Jesus we mìght 
find much ground for commeut ; but such is 
not our puipose. In our last number we 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Rev. Mr 
Knight's paper in the Contemporai'y Review 
for August, and we feared that it was to 
form the basis of bis conduct in respect to 
bis Presbytery. We are gì ad to learn, 
from the report of the meeting of Presby- 
tery held on the llth ult., that our fears 
bave not been realised. The comniittee 
appointed to meet him failed to obtain 
from him " a repudiation of the Unitarian 
" body as forming no part of the Church 
" of Ohrist." We may be pardoned if 
we express our own gratification that 
there has arisen a man who sees that 
Christianity is not dependent upon any 
church or creed. Mr Knight's words are 
as follows : — 

** I have been asked * to repudiate the Uni- 
** * tarian body as forming no part of the Church 
*• * of Ohrist.' 1 cannot do so. Of no man, or 
** no body of men in the world will I presume 
" to say that they do not form part of the 
** Church. For an individuai to do so is to as- 
** sume a prerogative he is not entitled to ex- 
** ercise. For a Church to do so is to arrogate 
** to itself a function beyond its charter. To 
** require such a repudiation se^ns to me ut- 
'* terly unreasonable both in its legai and its 
** moral aapects. I find nothing in the New 
" Testament — the primary manual of Church 
** Uw — ^nothing saio, by Chriat to sanetion it ; 



" and I find nothing in the Standards of tht 
" Froe Church to support it." 

Aud again, — 

" Holding, therefore, that the Founder of the 
Church is the sole Legislator aa to its Hmits, 
I wish farther to state to the Court that the 
Unitarian body, which I am asked to de- 
nounce as no part of the Christian Church, 
has absolutely no existenee as a denomina- 
tion amongst the various sects. If there 
were such a denomination Mr Martineau and 
many óthers associaled with him would not 
belong to it for a day. There are a number of 
worshlpping societies, princìpally oomposed 
of the descendants of rresbyterian Noucon- 
formists, in which the majority or the whole 
of the members have ceased, it may be per- 
manently or it may be temporarily, to be 
Trinitarians. But the extent of their devia- 
tion from the old theology is of every variety,. 
is whoUy undefined by accepted or unaccept- 
ed formulas, and is in no case beyond that of 
naturai sympathy a condition of membership 
or communion. It is not an organised de- 
nomination ; and nine-tenths of its pulpits are 
by legai trust deed open and f ree as to the 
doctrine to be taught in them." 

We cannot help remarking that Mr 
K night sbows a much better acquaintance 
with the Unitarian Fosition than he did 
at the former meetings of the Presbytery, 
when he vaguely referred to " Unitaiian- 
" ism as a dogmatic religious system," 
as haviug none of bis sympathy, and in 
that he is at one with Unitarians. We 
have no " dogmatic religious system," in 
the popular senso attached to the words. 
The above extract from Mr Knight's last 
address does our position — so far as it 
goes — ^justice. Here is what Mr Martin- 
eau aaid, at Liverpool, last year : — 
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" I would fain see our churohes preserve 
" themselves in suoli a mood, that if ever the 
** world around should chance towards them — 
** should remove its bars and restrictions, and 
" should be prepared for a large and compre- 
" hensive Ohristianity — our churches shall not 
" be hindered from throwìng ourselves into this 
** greater and wider embrace." 

And now, let us notice the.opposite 
spirit in the Presbytery. The Committee 
report that they tried to impress upon Mr 
Knight " that Unitarians, as a body, had 
" well-defined articles of belief or unbelief 
^ destnictive of doctrines which we, in 
" common with ali the churches of Christ, 
"cannot but regard as essential to the 
*' being of a church of Christ." If this 
statement is to be taken literally, the first 
part of it is false. There are as many 
f orms of Unitanan belief as Unitarians, by 
which we mean, that no Unitarian c'reed 
exists — at least, in this country — ^that has 
any authority beyond itself as an expres- 
sion of Unitarian views. Dr Wilson, Mr 
Knight's strongest opponent, and whose 
chufch is in the same Street as Mr 
Knight^s, said : — " The Christian Church 
" is not founded on any philosophical 
" speculations whatever;" to this Uni- 
tarians will be found to assent. A gain, 
" The only harm any philosophical specu- 
" lation ever did the Church w.as when 
" an attempt was made to incorporate 
" these speculations with Christian Faith." 
This is what Unitarians bave always been 
trying to convince the world ; and the 
main reason why Unitarians have to give 
heed to philosophy, is to be able to take 
out of such a document as the Confession 



of Faith the philosophical speculations, 
and restore to the hearts of mankind a 
long lost brother in Jesus of Nazareth ; at 
whose feet we bear no philosophical spec- 
ulations, but a dealing with the facts of 
common life by appeals to common sense. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is a philoso- 
phical speculation ; and one of the earliest 
advocates of the Deity of Christ, Justia 
Martyr, was first a heathen philosopher, 
and after he became a Christian, continued 
to wear the philosopher's cloak. We do 
not agree with Dr Wilson's application 
of the Apostle Paul'» words to Mr Martin- 
eau, '^ Let him be accursed." Of counse, 
the Pope could do no more. 

The Presbytery appear to have lost 
heart, and have practically given up their 
prosecution. They made a grievous mis- 
take when they undertook to determine 
the limits of the Church of Christ. But it 
was the instinct of self-preservation that 
moved the consistent Calvinists. Mr 
Knight accepts of the decision in so far 
that he will nòt appeal against it, so that 
the prosecuting party have only exhibited 
their own weakness. Let us hope there 
will result from the discussion an attempt 
at least, to reconstruct the whole Chris- 
tian Church upon Jesus' own basis. '^ By 
" this shall ali men know that ye are my 
" disciples, if ye have love one for an- 
" other." 

Mr Knight is not yet f ree, for a com- 
mittee has been appointed to examine aa 
article in the CorUemporary Review^ a ser- 
mon preached in Glasgow, and also that 
preached in Mr Martineau's chapel. 



THE UMITARIAN MISSION. 



[T is being forced upon Unitarians 
that a more important work is to 
be demanded of them than hither- 
to they have felt called upon to 
attempt. Aconversation between 
a Unitarian and Trinitarian brings 
out a very decided distinction between 
the two in the way of looking. at religion, 
and what it meaus to man. We have no 
right to speak for other Unitarians, yet 
we are confident that it is not dilBficult to 
show very nearly what most of us think 
and believe. If orthodoxy be the only 
possible means whereby man can become 
acquainted with God, then we cannot 



reach that positiou. With almost every 
feature of the Popular Theology we find 
ground for objection. The infaUibility of 
the Scriptures is insisted upon by those 
who claim our . submission, and we are 
unable to profess such a belief in their 
theory as would satisfy them. And yet we 
believe in the Scriptures. They are read 
every Sunday in ali our chapels through- 
out the land. Our ministers take their 
texts from the Bible, and use as helps the 
examples and wise words of the men of 
old. The Unitarian regards the worship 
of the Bible as a serious mistake, and 
sees no warrant for it in the Bible ifcaetf , 
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or in the demauds of trulli. Yet the 
orthodox churches require theu- members 
to declare their belief that the words of a 
printed book are the Words of God. And 
yet there are professed orthodox Christ- 
ians who quietly teli you that they do not 
believe this, though their connection with 
a church that does would lead us to sup- 
pose they did. 

A minister and a layman will probably 
speak of the word of God in two senses ; 
— the layman's word of God is the Eng- 
lish version of the Bible. The minis- 
ter would probably refuse to commit 
himself to the layman's position; he, at 
léast, retires to the originai Ilebrew or 
Greek. The manner of regarding the 
Scriptures among the popular churches is 
very unsatisfactory. The difficulties in- 
crease with advancing knowledge; and, 
instead of a frank acknowledgement of 
difficulties in the Bible, the attempt is 
made to cry them down, and to abuse 
those who discover them. The result is, 
oftentimes a man hears attacks made 
upon the Bible itself, and cannot resist the 
conviction that, with the orthodox view 
of the Bible, everything stands or falls. 
The Unitarian offers a more reasonable 
view of the Bible. He does not ask for 
a concession from the iiiquirer before the 
book is opened. He reads the Bible as 
he reads any other work, and makes 
such allowances as the times of the 
writers require. In short, the Unitarian 
dòes not say the Libie is free from error. 
He reads it in the light of reason and 
conscience, and does not worship it. To 
US this way of regarding the Bible is of 
the greatest advantage ; we are not afraid 
of science or history. If the world was 
not made. in six days, or if there was no 
Garden of Eden, or universa! deluge, these 
are not what makes the Bible valuable to 
US. We do not go to the Bible for geology 
or astronomy, but to find records of men 
who felt the nearness of God, the^comfort 
of hope, the strength of faith, and the 
might of love, so that by comparing our 
experience with theirs, we may see where 
we may lay hold upon eternai life, We 
think just as much of the Bible as the 
orthodox. We do not accept their view 
of it. The Unitarian holds the Bible was 
made for man, and not man for the Bible. 
To make this plain is one part of the 
mission work the Unitarian Church has to 
perform, and in it ali may take part. And 



then, it is unportant to establish the 
principle of the different values to be at- 
tached to the various contents of the 
Scriptures. The Unitarian is found to 
differ from the oithodox in this, — ^the 
latter insists that ali the Bible contains is 
above the reason of man, and that any 
attempt at selecting a part as being better 
than the remainder is unchristian. The 
foi-mer, however, holds, thàt to read the 
Bible at ali, it must be read with freedom, 
and allowing the reader to say this is good, 
that is less good. In this way Unitar- 
ians, without any effort on their part to 
act together, bave generally come to the 
position that as Christians we are mainly 
concerned with the teachings of Jesus. 
If it be allowed that in the Gospels we 
bave a true record of the words of Jesus, 
then, in those words must be found the 
first priuciples of Christianity. If we be- 
lieve that Mary, who sat at Jesus' feet 
and heard bis word, had chosen "that 
good part," £wjd was an accepted disciple, 
we do not doubt but that to learn the 
same lessons which she learned will also 
enable us to appreciate the Gospel of 
Jesus. The great advantage of the Uni- 
tarian thought aboiit the Bible and the 
nature of Christianity is, that it makes 
religion much simpler and more easily 
understood than the Confessions and Cate- 
chisms which are so often preseuted as 
the sum and substance of religion. Dean 
Stanley, at St Andrews lately, in a ser- 
mon, -remarked upon the difference in 
vaine to be attached to the teachings of 
?cripture : — " Ile (Jesus) confirmed the 
plain truth of common sense, that there is 
a distinction even in sacred things ; that 
we must even in these select ; that there 
is a good, a better, and a best ; that there 
is a true, a truer, and a most true." Let 
the Dean's principle be carried out, and it 
will be found that the mind will at last 
rest in the words of Jesus as the essence 
of Christianity. In these reniarks we 
bave only sketched a small portion of the 
work which every Unitarian may under- 
take. We bave dared outgrow our 
fathers' Theology, and when we estimate 
the gap that separates us from the ortho- 
dox, we can best understand the alarm 
which may seize the timid who look upon 
US, but fear to stand by our side. At the 
same time, the light which in the Pro- 
vidence of God has been entrusted to our 
ch'arge must not be hid. 
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The Charactekistic Letteb. 






g^HE Cliaracteristic Letter of a Verb 

S>w^ in ta> is, as we bave said, the letter 
(or lettera) that come before the 
fiual ta> ìd the Preseut Teuse. And 
now we bave to notice that this 
letter ìs .chauged actording to a 

regalar method in certain other teuses, as 

we show below. 

Notice that those wìth X, /n, v, or p for 

cbaracterìstic, are called Liquid Vet-be^ 

bave no change of characterìstic, so take 

no cr in the Future. 



Characterìstic 



Pt«sent. 



cbanges tbos : — 
Fut.Perf.p^ p^- 

X, ft«^»T, . - yr f^ /» f^ 

*> 7» X> 77» -fT, t crcr, TT, f x 7 X 
'"'» ^» ^> t ^^t """^ - <r #f <r <r 

^ A*» ^ P> - - 'f 

» pure (wìth Yowel before it), a* k 

For example take SioMcerc, JoUow ye^ on 
line 7, with characteristic ic, and it will 
cliauge thus — 

Present. Fui. Perf. Perf. pass. 1 Aor. pass. 

I foUow, I wìl> I have I liave been I was 
follow. followed. foUowed. followed. 

Kow, from these five the remaining 
teuses ali copy their characteristic, as we 
see partly on the Table of Active Tenses 
in Lesson Eight. — The Ist Aorist copies 
the Future; The Pluperfect copies the 
Perfect; The Imperfect (and the 2d 
Aorist with a slight difference) copies the 
Present. 

Now, the Table in Lesson Eight only 
^ves the indicative Mood, while there are 
six Moods, and most Teuses run through 
ali six with differiug Teuse-endings : bnt 
notice that each Tense keeps its own char- 
acteristic through every mood, aud this is 
a great belp to us in recoguising the 
Tenses. 

So also if there is any irregularity of 
spelling told of in the dictionary as belong- 
ing to anj' particular tense (as there very 
of ten is, especially in the 2nd Aorist), that 



irregularity will be found in that same 
tense in every mood. Now let us turn to 
our text. 

1 Thesaalonians ▼. 13. 

€ip-qv(V€T€ €V €avTOLS. HapaKaXovfJLiV 
Be ye at peace among yoorselves. ve ezhort 

§€ vfULSj aSeXiftoiy vov^crctrc rovs 
And yov, Obrethres, waniye the 

8 aroKTOìSy Tapa^vO€urO€ tovs okiyoy^xov^^ 
nnmly, comfort ye .the feeble-minded, 

4 avrcxccr^c Twy ao-^€vo>v, fjLaKpoOvfietrt 
support y« the -weak, be ye patient 

irpos rairras. 'O/wtc, firi ris KaKov 
towaids alL Takeheed lest anyone evil 

OFTì KaKov Ttvi aiToStp' akXa 

instead of evil to any one shonld gire back ; but 

7 «wrorc TO aya^ov StoMccrc jcai ci? 
always the good foUowye both tovards 

8 akXrfXoxs Kai «s iravras. Tlavrorf 
one another and towaids ali [men.] always 

X^'P^^* ASiaXccirrois «/Kxrcvxccr^c* €v 
rejoioe ye. UnceasÌDgly piay ye ; in 

10 iraiTi €V\apiaT€iT€* 

ali [things] giva thanks ; 

Now we will examine some of the com- 
pound words in our Text. In the first 
word : we are familiar with «tp^viy, p ace, 
Then irapa-#faAovft€v, tee exhort (or divided, 
we cedi òeside.) Liue 3, Trapa-p.vOeis'dij 
comfort ye (di^nded, speak òeside); also 
oXiyo-^XoìS^ little souls. we remember 
oligarche or govemment by a smaU number ; 
also avT-€x«r^€, support ye (divided, hold 
against) ; notice that am has dropped its 
i to make way for the beginniug vowel of 
€X€a'0€. Liue 6, airo-5^, should gire back, 
from airo, backy SiSoific, / give (one of the 
Verbs in fti), Future, Swano^ I will give, 
Sy, should gice^ is 2nd Aorist Subjunctive. 
Liue 9, the Ad verb o-^ia-Xciin-ws, unceas' 
ingly {not-witk'ltaving) ; a added at the be- 
ginning of a word is a negative, as also on 
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line 2, a-raicTovs, not-in-ordet-^ line 4, a- 
o-^€V(i)v, not-^trong. Line 9, wpo€r-€vx€<rO€^ 
jprray ye unto ; line 10, ^v-^apurruriy give 
thanhs^ €v is well^ x^^P^'*'*» ^'^joice ; we bave 
adopted eulogise, to praiscy literally, to 



speak well of, Notice that x^tp^^, rejoice, 
is a liquid Verb^ its chai acteristic is p, so 
there will be no change of characteiistic, 
and it will bave no o- in tbe Future. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



DEAN STANLEY ATTHE UNITARIAN POSITION. 

A minister of tbe Cbnrch of England in Soot- 
land 8e«m8 like one ont of bis proper element. 
He is there a dìssenter from tbe Cburcb by law 
establisbed ; sometimes be presenta an air of 
superiority, wbicb, however, fails to meet any 
recoenition ; at otber times be assooiates with 
Presbyterians upon a ground wbere tbe differ- 
ences do not appear strongly marked. 

Tbe Dean of VVestminster bas, on several oc- 
casiona, preacbed in Scotlmid, and bis sermons 
bave been remarkable for tbeir simpHcity, and 
for tbe bomely subjects witb wbicb tbey bave 
dealt. At St Andrews, lately, he gare one of 
these sermons to a large audience in the Parisb 
Cburcb. That be sbould bave sougbt to meet 
bis audience upon common ground is what migbt 
bave been expected, but that be sbould have 
cleared away the comiptions of orthodoxy— 
leavin^ tbe ages of Presbyters and Bisbops, tbe 
Councils and Churches of eighteen c^iturìes, 
and settle down by the side of tbe cautious Uni- 
tariana, wbo fear to sever Obnstianity from the 
Uving repfesentation of it in the historìcal Jesus 
— ^is more, perbaps, than bis audience may bave 
anticipated. Acoordingly, like Unitarians, he 
placca tbe centre of trutn respectinff Ghristian- 
ity with Jesus. He called up tbe lawyer wbp 
asked Jesus tbe question '* What shall I do to 
ìnherit Eternai li^ ? " and, of course, the Dean 
did not find reason to show that Jesus demanded 
belief in tbe Aidianasian Creed, or tbe Five 
Points of Calvinism. He said : — ** The lawyer 
knew what be was about. He did not ask, 
What am I to thìnk, or What sm I to say, or 
What am I to feel ? but What am I to do ? He 
knew something of the great doctrine every- 
wbere prodaimed in tbe Bible, ' He that doetb 
righteousness is righteous. ' He was only per- 
plexed by wishing to know how be should do 
what was ri^t. This principio, too, our Lord 
recognised Me sanctions tbe prinoiple that to 
do is tbe great thing. " This is enougb to justif y 
tbe beading of this paragraph. For Unitarians 
bave stood on tha^ f oundation a long timo ; and 
we feel some pleasure in finding an eminent 
clergymjan ci tbe Cburcb of EngUnd in this re- 
spect with US. 

In tbe Annual Report of tbe Nortbumberland 
and Durbam District Unitarian Association, tbe 
Committee "rejoice to believe that there never 
was a time wben Unitarianism in this district 
manifested so much life and vigour, and so ear- 
nestly endeavoured to walk in tbe path wbicb 
the providence of God seems to bave marked ont 
for it» " * * Tbree new cbapels are being ereoted. " 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



Christianity & MoDiRN THouaHT. Boston 
American Unitarian Association. London : 
H.* Brace, 178 Strand. 

This volume contains tbe discourses that were 
delivered in Boston, durine last winter, in re- 
sponso to an invitation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of tbe American Unitarian Association, 
wbose purpose was declared, in the letter of in- 
vitation, to be, ** to meet the need of tbougbtful 
people perplexed amid the materialistic and 
sceptical tendencies of the times, . . . and 
in the interest of a free and enlightened Chris- 
tianity, to present freshly the positive affirma- 
tions of faith." The contributors are, the Revs. 
H. W. Bellows, J. Freeman Clarke, Athanase 
Coquerel, OrvÙle Dewey, C. C. Everett, Fred- 
erick H. Hedge, James Martineau, Andrew P. 
Peabody, G. Vance Smith, and Oliver Stearns. 



FouB Sbrmons in Enoush .: By Pasteur Ath- 
anase Coquerel, of Paris. London : Long- 
man's ; H. Brace, 178 Stiand. Price Is 6d. 

These sermons bave been recently preacbed in 
Paris, in the Salle St Andre, 29 Cjite d* Antin, 
wbere Mr Coquerel occasionally giyes a service 
in Englisb for the benefit of sucb Englisb speak- 
ing residents as desire what is substantially 
Unitarian teaching and worship. Tbe first 
sermon was also preacbed at tbe Anniversary 
of the Britisb ana Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in London. Of these sermons we can say^ 
what we cannot always remark. of tbe sermons 
of Unitarian preachers, great tboughts are ber» 
stated in the plainest words. Tbe unleamed 
reader, insteaa of feeling it a loss that tb» 
preacber is not an Engliahman, will rejoice ihskt 
in bis poverty of words be comes down to the: 
level of tbose wbo use only simple forma of 
speecb, but wbose case is often forgotten by 
some wbo undertake to expound the simplo 
gospeL There is also a directness of appeal 
which is wortby of notice, as for instance- — 
**Young girls, show in your wbole life what 
devote(mess, what empire over berself, what 
purity, what moral elevation, a Christian young 
woman can bave. There are veiled lamps that 
diffuse tbrougb a wbole house the purest light, 
hurting no eyes, charming and mila to aU.'' 



Hymns in Prose, for Children : By Mrs Bar- 
bauld. Sunday School Association, 178 
Strand, London. Price 3d. 

We s^e glad to see an old favouxìte-brought 
out in a new form. Parents who wish for a 
little work from wbicb tbey may read to tibeir 
children sbould procure this. It makes a ospitai 
Sundigr Bcbool readiog book, 
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SELEOTIONS FROM WRITINGS OF REV. W. E. OHANNING, D.D. 



MILTON, LOCKS AND NEWTON. 

"We are unable within our limita to gire a 
sketch of Milton's strong reasoning against the 
supreme dirinity of Jesus Christ, We must, 
howeyer, pause a moment to thank God that he 
has raised up this illustrious adyocate of the 
long-obscured doctrinè of the Divine Unity. We 
can now bring forward the three groatest and 
noblest minds of modem times, and, we may add, 
of the Christian era, as witnesses to that Great 
Truth, of which, in an humbler and harrower 
sphere, we desire to be the defenders. Our Tri- 
nitarian adversaries are perpetually ringing in 
our ears the names of Fathers and Beformers. 
We take Milton, Locke, and Newton, and place 

' them in our front, and want no others to oppose 
to the whole array of great names on the opposite 
side. Before these intellectual suns, the stars of 
self-named Òrthodoxy "hide their diminished 
heads." To these eminent men God communi- 
cated such unusal I^ea8ures of light and montai 
energy, that their names spring up spontaneously, 
when we think or would speak of the greatness 
of our nature. Their theological opinions were 
the fruits of patient, profound, reverent study of 
the Scriptures. They carne to this work, with 
minds not narrowed by a technical, professional 
education, but accustomed to broad yiews, to the 
widest range of thought. They were shackled 
by no party connexions. They were warped by 

. no clerìcal ambitìon, and subdued by no clerical 
timidity. They carne to this subject in the ful- 
ness of their strength, with free minds open to 
truth, and with unstained purity of life. They 
came to it in an age when the doctrinè of the 
Trinity was instilled by education, and upheld 
•by the authority of the Church, and by penai 
laws. And what did these great and good men, 
whose intellectual energy and love of truth bave 
made them the chief benefactors of the human 
mind, what, we ask, did they discover in the 
Scriptures?— a triple divinity? three infinite 
«gents? three infinite objects of worship? three 
persons, each of whom possesses bis own distinct 
offices,' and yet shares equally in the Godhead 
with the rest ? No ! Scripture joined with nature 
•and with that secret voice in the heart, which 
€ven idolatry could not always stifle, and tàught 
them to bow reverently before the One Infinite 
Father, and to ascribe to him alone, supreme, 
«elf-existent divinity." 

TBINITAAIANISM DESTKOTS THE DIVINE 
PERFBCTIONS. 

'' But the worst has not been told. I observe 
then, that if Three Divine Persons are believed 
in, such an adminÌBtration or govemment of the 
world must be ascribed to them as will fumish 
them with a sphere of operation. No man will 
admit three persons into bis creed without fiud- 
ing a use for them. Now, it is an obvious remark, 
that a system of the universe which involves and 
demands more than one Infinite Agént, must be 
wild, extravagant, and unworthy th» perfect 
€k)d ; because there is no possible' or conceivable 
good to which such an agent is not adequate. Ac- 
cordingly, we find Trinitarianism connecting it- 
self with a scheme of administration ezceedingly 



derogatory to the Divine character. It teaches 
that the Infinite Father saw fit to put into the 
hands of our first parents the character uid con- 
dition of their whole progeny ; and that, through 
one act of disobedience, the whole race bring with 
them into being a corrupt nature, or are born 
depraved. It teaches that the offences of a short 
life, though begun and spent under this dis- 
astrous influence, merit endless punishment, and 
that GKkI's law threatens this infinite penalty; 
and that man is thus burdened with a guilt 
which no sufferìngs of the created universe can 
espiate, which nothing but the sufferings of an 
Infinite Being can purgo away. In this condition 
of human nature, Trinitarianism finds a sphere 
of action for its different persons. I am aware 
that some Trinitarians, on hearing this statement 
of their system, may reproach me with ascribing 
to them the errors of Calvinism, a system which 
they abhor as much as ourselves. But none of 
the peculiarities of Calvinism enter into this ex- 
position. I bave given what I understand to be 
the leading features of Trinitarianism ali the 
world over ; and the benevolent prof essors of that 
faìth, who recoil from this statement, must blame 
not the preacher, but the creeds and establish- 
ments by which these doctrines are diffused. 
For ourselves, we look with horror and grief on 
the views of God's govemment which are natur- 
ally and intimately united with Trinitarianism. 
They take from us our Father in heaven, and 
substitute a stern and un just lord. Our filial 
love and reverence rise up against them. We 
Bay to the Trinitarian, Touch any thing but the 
perfections of God. Cast no stain on that spot- 
less purity and loveliness. We. can enduro any 
errors but those which subvert or unsettle the 
conviction of God's patemal goodness. Urge not 
upon US a system which makes existence a curse, 
and wraps the universe in gloom. Leave us the 
cheerful light, the free and healthf ul atmosphere, 
of a liberal and rational f aith, the ennobHng and 
consoling influences of the doctrinè which nature 
and revelation in blessed concord teach us, of 
One Father of boundless and inexaustible love.'* 

NAHE OF CHRISTIANS DENIED TO UNITABIANS. 

"Why are the name, character and rights of 
Christians to'be denied to Unitarians? Do they 
deny that Jesus is the Christ? Do they reject 
bis word as the rule of their f aith and practice ? 
Do their lives discover indifference to his auth- 
ority and example? No, these are not their 
offences. They are deficient in none of the quali- 
fications of disciples which were required in the 
primitive age. Their offence is, that they read 
the Scriptures for themselves, and derive from 
them different opinions, on certain points, from 
those which others bave adopted. Mistake of 
judgment is their pretended crime, and this 
crime is laìd to their charge by men who are as 
liable to mistake as themselves, and who seem to 
them to bave fallen into some of the grossest 
errors. A condemning sentence from such jud- 
ges carries with it no terror. Sorrow for its 
uncharitableness, and strong disapprobation of 
its arrogance, are the principal feelings which it 
inspires. " 
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THE BIBLE WHEN INTELLIGENTLY READ. 



)0 hook was ever read and studied 
under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances as the Bible. By those 
who cali themselves ita warmest 
admirers it lias been placed above 
ali criticism, it has been declared 
to be perfect and faultless in ali its parta, 
and ali of it equally addressed to us, and 
fitted to our circumstances. On the other 
band, those who bave seen from the mis- 
takes, the contradictions, and the incon- 
sistencies in it that this high ground 
claimed for it caunot be logically main- 
tained, bave been too ready to put it aside 
as not worth the study required to uncjer- 
stand it. To neither of these do we now 
address the following remarks, but to a 
middle class of readers, our own Unita rìan 
friends, who may be described as halting 
between the two extreraes, and acting a 
wiser part, but a less logicai part than 
either of them. 

Though the several books of the Bible 
were not addressed to us, but to those 
who were living at the time when each 
hook was written, yet we may derive most 
valuable instruction from it. But how 
much of it is useful for our instruction de- 
pends upon the amount of study given to 
it. A careless reader can find very little 
in the Old Testament suitable to himself 
beyond about one-third of the Psalms, a 
small part of the Prophets, and perhaps 
the interesting life of Joseph. He wishes 
that much of it had never been written, 
because he cannot see the drift of it. 



Though he rejects the orthodox opinion 
that it was addressed to us, yet he pre- 
sìsts in the orthodox blunder of reading it 
as if so addressed. For example, he sees 
no good reason for our being forbidden to 
eat pork, and he judges from the Gospels 
that the command was little obeyed in 
Gallilee, and he concludes that it is an un- 
wise, or at least unnecessary command. 
So it seems if addresèed to us in England ; 
but to the inhabitants of the warmer 
country of Judea it may bave been a very 
wise command of the Hebrew lawmaker, 
whoever he was. So, in every case, be- 
fore declaring a part of the Bible to be 
uuuistructive, let us enquire for whose 
instruction, and under what circumstances, 
it was written, and we may perhaps gain 
instruction from it for ourselves. When 
the Almighty, in Isaiah, says, '' Bring no 
more vain meal-offerings, incense is an 
abomination to me; the new-moon-days, 
and sabbaths, the calling of couvocations, 
I cannot endure ; " a little study of the 
circumstances of the people to whom these 
words were addressed will teacli us that 
the prophet was rebuking the ritualisra, 
and the attention to ceremonies in worship, 
which may be as much a fault in our daj^s, 
and even among Unitarian dissenters, as 
among the Jews in the reigTi of ITezekiah. 
When the writer of Ezekiel xliii. says, 
'^ Upon the top of the mountain the whole 
limits thereof round about shall be most 
holy," a little study will teach us that, 
like the Apostle Paul, he wished for the 
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Who ave the Scepticsf 



removal, or rather non-erection, of the 
middle wall'of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles ; aud that wlieii Jesus drove tbe 
dealers out of the '' unconsecrated " part 
of the teinple-yard, he was following up 
this humane law of Ezekiel xliiL, aud re- 
bukiijg those who, Uke the priesta, after 
the return f rom the Captivity, would again 
introduce the narrow priestly intolerance* 
of the the former times. Ezekiel hiniself 
was a pries't of the most narrow exclusive 
school, who, when he and his fellow-f riends 
were ali carried luto captivity, had à vision 
in which he describes the worship carried 
on in Jerusalem by the poor who were left 
behind ; and he supposes, as they had no 
priests among them to burn incense law- 



fully, that they were ali worshipping un- 
clean animals. But when we givo to every 
part of the Bible its own date, we shall 
fiud that the later chapters in EzekiePs 
book were written in the very opposite 
spirit from the* earlier chapters. They 
may be ali equally iustnictive, but ouly 
when we bave learned to whom they were 
each addressed. They may then be used 
to reprove those who would put an aitar 
rail between the more holy and the less 
holy parts of a church. Instances with- 
out number might be brought forward to 
show that valuable instruction may often 
be gaiued from passages which, like this 
in Ezekiel, seem, to a careL ss reader, most 
uuprofitable. 



WHO ARE THE SOEPTIOS? 



;^5^HE word sceptic, so often applied 
§|Y^ in the present day to those who 
^^7 reject the orthodox views of Chris- 
(m tianity, and which is so used to ex- 
" press condemnation of their sup- 
posed "doubt" and "disbelief," 
might, we think, be applied more justly 
to those whose views seem to us to be in- 
compatible with a belief in some of the 
highest attributes of God. Those who hold 
the doctrines usuaUy considered so essen- 
tial to Christians, must, we maintain, doubt 
and disbelieve — -firstly, in the omnipotence 
of God. They assert, for instance, that 
God, in creating the human race, designed 
that it should be perfect in goodness and 
obedience to His commands, but was, 
thwarted in this intention by a malevolent 
being, who, comipting and seducing the 
first created man and woman, they fell 
into sin and disobedience, and became de- 
serving of endless punishment. They, 
surely, should also be looked upon as 
sceptics, who " doubt " and " disbelieve," 
secondlj/, in the justice of God, — ^who 
maintain that God not only condemned 
to eternai punishment the first guilty pair, 
but ali their innocent descendants for ever 
after, viz., the whole human race. Such 
sceptics disbelieve, thìrdly, in the mercy of 
God, since they affirm that He could only be 
appeased by the death of an infinitely 
good being, — and by such a sacrifice was 
alone willing to relieve mankind from the 
vindictive penalty laid upon it. 



And now let us consider the derivation 
and true meaning of this word sceptic. 
Consulting the Greek Lexicon, we find 
that it Comes from the verb skeptoniai, to 
" look carefully at," to " examine," to 
" consider," and taking the word in this 
its originai meaning, we may readily ac- 
cept the title of sceptics. We may hasten 
to acknowledge that we " examine " and 
" consider " now far the popular notions 
of God's character are fit to be enterti(ined 
by His creatures, and that when we " look 
carefully" into scripture we find little to 
justify the rise of such doctrines. We see 
clearly that the few texts which are sup- 
posed to support such unworthy concep- 
tions of our Father in heaven are immen- 
sely outbalanced and outnumbered by the 
oft-repeated assurances given in scripture 
of His love, justice, and mercy. We are 
told there that God is " like a father w:ho 
pitieth his children." That " He sendeth 
rain on the just and unjust." That " He 
is ever ready to forgive ; " and that " He 
delighteth in mercy. * We see also that 
ali the designs of God in the creation of 
the universe are proofs of His benevolence 
and good-will to man. Perceiving ali this, 
we should be quite ready to accept, in its 
true sense, the name of sceptics — so often 
reproachfuUy conferred upon us, and be 
willing to adopt it as a title of honour, — 
for better far is it to reject boldly and 
openly doctrines which impugn the char- 
acter of God, and are at variance with a 
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belief in the attributes which our con- 
sciences assure us must be His, than to 
trouble ourselves about a few passages in 
scripture which bave been interpreted so 



as to ascribe to Him that which we should 
condemn in the character of one of our 
fellow-creatures. 



SIN SET FORTH UNDER VARIOUS ASPECTS BY THE 
BIBLE WRITERS, 



IL 



6. Sin a dìsobedience to God. 

God bas given us, we say, the power of 
directing our actions according to our owu 
will ; but, by the fi-equent f ailui*es iu our 
attempts, he has made our presumption to 
be tempered by feelings of our weakness. 
In this way, in ali reli^ous minds, there 
arises a SENSE OF dependakck upon 
Crod who made us ; aud our notioiis of 
diity naturally shape themselves m some 
nieasure into that of obedience to liim. 
The Hebrew books constantly teach this 
duty of obedience to God's commands. 
Sin of eveiy sort is dìsobedience to bis 
^'ord, transgression of his law; and 
punislmieat, in this view, is a necessary 
cliastiseme:it, the rod of a vvise father for 
the correction of a rebeUious son. AVhen 
We turn to the later part of the vohmie we 
fi:id the meanìng of our heavenly Father's 
discipline beautifully exj)lained to us in the 
New Testament; and a cheerful and in- 
tf Uigent habit of working under a Father's 
nile becomes a marked feature of the 
Christian religion. 

6. Sin hateful to God. 

AVe are formed to admire and approvo 
vii-tuoua actions and to condemn WTong- 
doing. We cannot clioose but to love 
goodness and to detest vice. AVe find in 
otlier men pretty unifonnly the sanie 
instincts, and we are brought to the con- 
c'usion that God who made us and placed 
within US these strong disapprobations 
OF VICE must himself delight in virtue 
and abhor sin. In the warmth of our 
feelings we go further, and take for cer- 
taiu that he hates the sinner also. " Thou 
liatest ali workers of iniquity," writes 
the Psalmist. "Jehovah will abhor the 
bloody and deceitful man." — Ps. v. 6. 
AVhen we bave ourselves doue wiong we 
begin to detest ourselves, ajid io fear that 



God aJso detests us. The Bible con- 
tiiTually representtì God as thus moved by 
human passions; and while it bids us 
turn and do right that we raay aveit the 
outward consequences of our wrong-doing, 
it gives US hope of softeni ng the feelings 
of God towards us by humiliation before 
him and the confession of our sins. " Ile 
that covereth his sins shall not prosjier, 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them 
shall bave mercy."' — Prov. xxviii. 13. So 
in the New Testament we aie told that 
the tax-gatherer who smote u]>on his breast 
and prayed, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner," went down to his house justified, 
or assured of God's pleasure in liim 
through his humility. 

7. Sin a disease, or deformity of 
the mind. 

God has given us feelings of SATIS- 
FACTION IN DOlNG KIGHT. There Ì8 a 
sort of wholesomeness in dohig even a 
laborious duty. We feel cheerful, we 
breathe fieely, our appetite is good, and 
we are in health. Painfully depi-essing 
ai-e the opposite symptoms. The figure 
of ill-health for ill-conduct is often used 
in the Old Testament. When the nation 
has fallen into Tsàckedness, the Ilebrew 
writer declares that ''the whole head is 
sick and the whole heart f aint ; f rom the 
sole of the foot even to the head there is 
no soundness in it, but wou.ids and bruises 
and putrifying sores." '' Balni of Gilead " 
and •' healing medicines " are tried iu vaìn 
for its cui-e. And the same language 
is used of the misdee<is of individuai s. 
" Ileal my soni," the Psalmist prays to 
Jehovah, ''for I bave siuned against 
thee." In the New Testament, Jesus 
tranafers the ligure to himself, and likens 
himself to the physìcian come to beai the 
sick. By a somewhat similar metaphor 
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iu the Bìble, dolug right is spoken of as 
nprightness, and the way of the wicked 
as crooked. God has made man upright, 
it is we ourselves that have worked out our 
own deformity. The ancient Pagan philo- 
sophers, who by reasou of their polytheism 
had but little notion of sin as connected 
with our duties to God, were careful 
observers of the constitution of their own 
nature, and wrote largely about wrong- 
doing as a deformity or disease of the 
powers of the mind. 

8. Sin a brea.ch of oovenant with 
God. 

God has planted within us certain 
NATURAL BELIEFS and expectations that 
rise up in our minds without our being 
able to givo any accoimt of them, and 
these expectations arfe in the Bible spoken 
of as promises. Thus the protection, the 
help, the indulgence, and ali else that our 
nature bids us hope for from a wise and 
good God who made us, are, in the Bible, 
said to be promised to' us by the spoken 
word of God ; and since conscience will 
not suffer us to disconnect the notion of a 
promised benefit from that of some sort 
of dutiful return, these writers represent 
God as making a covenant with hìs child- 
ren. He is to be their God, their friend, 
their leader, and their King ; they are to 
obey his laws, to remember his words, to 
Le loyal to him, to keep themselves from 



the wor»hip of ali other goda. The duties, 
therefore, of a faithfui adherence to their 
religion, and of a Bcnipulous morality, 
were, by this means, connected together. 
On the one band, sin was a forsaking of 
the covenant made with God ; and on the 
other band, any deviation from the wor- 
ship of the one true God was in itself a 
sin. In the New Testament, we bave the 
same idea of allegiance to God in other 
words. To live in ignorance and wicked- 
ness is to be in the bondage of Satan. 
We caunot, we are told, serve two 
masters; we cannot serve God and 
Mammon. Jesus' religion is a New Cov- 
enant. The pagan converts to Christiauity 
are said to have turned "from idols to 
serve the living and true God." In the 
Epistle to the Romans we are reminded, 
that to whom we yield ourselves servants 
to obey, his servants are we to whom we 
obey, whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience [to God] unto righteousness. 

Under so very many, and perhaps under 
yet a few more less frequently used fig- 
ures, have these writers set sin before us, 
showing how gravely they looked upon it, 
how carefully they took their estimate of 
it from the naturai feeiings of their own 
hearts, without ever once making light of 
small faults, or regarding the boundary be- 
tween right and wrong as laid down by 
any one less sacred than God. 



RELIQIOUS DOCTRINES BELIEVED BY UNITARIANS. 

By the Rev. John Wkight, B.A., Bury. 



No. 4.— THE LOVE AND PIIOVIDENCB OF GOD. 




I H E N man believes that there is a 
God, the first question he asks 
about God is, does He care for 
human beings? Is He full of 
love towards us, or utterly in- 
different to us, or wrathful and 
hostile towards us? Thefe are few be- 
lievers in God who systematically main- 
tain that He hates the creatures He has 
formed, or delights in hurting and tor- 
menting them. Probably there are no 
Christians who allow that any doctrines 
they teach involve the ascription to the 
Deity of cruelty or injustice. But it is not 



uncommon for persons to speak and tliiiik 
of God as so far removed from us that Ile 
can have no personal relation towards the 
individuai human being, as having created 
and set going the machine of the universe 
and ne ver more interfering in it; those 
who speak thus abandon the idea of pro- 
vidential care and love. 

It is generally considered that this view 
is the result of the teachings of Science. 
Every new dìscovery and advance of 
knowledge among scientific men adds 
fresh weight to the truth, which may be 
now considered as positively established, 
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that ali parta of the universe are governed 
by a few great, simple, fixed principles. 
These act uniformly, without deviation or 
exception. The astronomer can in con- 
sequence foretell the exact position of a 
planet at some future period, the chemist 
knows beforehand what will be the result 
of a combination of substances, the mech- 
anician can calculate the effect of the f orces 
he applies. Nothing like caprice is known 
in the phenomena of the material world. 
The great "naturai laws" are never 
broken or departed from. There are no 
exceptions in favour of individuai s, or on 
account of raoral considerations. Poison 
equally kills the saint and the sinner. The 
shìp suffera the same from the storni, 
whether it carries prìests or pirates. 

Does this prove that nature- is merely 
mechanical, and that there is no supreme 
Will governing the universe ? The notion 
that it does arises from the f act that we are 
accustomed to find every human will act- 
ing with changeableness, and hence get 
the idea that it is a characteristìc of will 
to be so Tincertaiii that it is impossible to 
predict what it will do. Ilence we are 
apt to imagi ne that the more freedom of 
will an^*- agent has, the less uniformity 
there will be in the action. But this is 
the result, in human beings, not of their 
possessing wills, but of their ignorance and 
short-sightedness. They bave to change 
their plans and adopt new courses because 
they have not foreseen the circumstauces 
that occur, or are disappointed as to the re- 
sulta that they expected. A man on whose 
conduct you can never count beforehand 
is not for this reason regarded as having 
a stroug will, but is looked on as deficient 
in clearness of thought. If an undertak- 
ing is conducted on one unbroken system, 
we say that the manager shows that he 
laid his plans carefully and carried them 
out with resolution. If God arranged the 
whole of creation in the first instance with 
infinite wisdom, and has never found it 
necessary since the commencement to 
alter the arrangement, this does not prove 
that his will is not prepetually active in 
carrying out the great principles of his 
goveriunent. " The laws of nature " are 
the pian according to which God acts. It 
is the glorious peculiarity of the Divine 
Causation, that He preceived the end from 
the beginning, and while ruli.ig tiie uni- 
verse on system, according to unbroken 
laws, at the same time thus works out the 



greatest good for each individuai. The 
same Will that first called into being the 
frame of nature, continually supports it 
and malntains its hannonious working, 
and thus blesses every creature He has 
made. God creates qvery leaf and flower, 
directs every cloud and breeze and tide, 
keeps the heavenly bodìes movmg in their 
appointed orbits. Growth is slow creation. 
The force employed to maintain the order 
of nature is none the less real, because it 
is guided by such wisdom as to render its 
action regular and uniform. 

But men sometimes think that the love 
of God would be more evident if He 
would depart from his pian to suit their in- 
dividuai convenience. Consideration how- 
ever will show that such exceptions would 
be most injurious. Which of us would 
dare to ask for a change of weather to 
meet his own wants, when he reniembers 
liow much loss it may inflict on his fellow 
creatures ? If we were iji doubt whether 
the properties of naturai objects will re- 
main the same, if the fire that burns to- 
day might perhaps only wann to-moriow ; 
if the same substance were sometimes 
food, sometimes poison, we should be 
utterly unable to direct our course of 
action. If the ship sent out unfit for a 
voyage weré nevertheless preserved amid 
the storm by the direct interference of God 
in one case, the result would be careless- 
ness in the fitting out of other ships, from 
the hope that the same might happen again. 
Ali human forethought, care and activity 
would thus be put an end to. It is fòr 
the true good of man that the divine pian, 
which we cali " the laws of nature," should 
be constantly adbered to. It must not 
however conceal from us the great truth 
that God's wisdom so arranges that pian, 
that it is for the real benefit of each in- 
dividuai as well as of the race as a whole, 
and his Providence orders for each of us 
that position and those circumstauces 
which tend to our true and lasting well- 
being. He cares for us, not by break ing 
the laws of nature, but by causing them 
to work together for our good. 

The peculiar relation in which God 
stands to human beings is best expressed 
by calling Him, "our Father." There is 
no love, kiiowu among ourselves, as pure, 
uuselfish, unvarying, as that of the parent 
for his child. We use this therefore as a 
comparison whereby we may show how 
great is the love of God. This fatherly 
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love of God ìb the great centrai doctrioe 
of Unitarianisra. We believe iu it with- 
out reservation or exception. We at once 
and for ever reject every doctrine that 
contradicts it. We do not couple with it 
the idea of any partiality or limitation, 
but rejoice to think the love of God 
streams forth, like the light of the sun 
over the world, embracing and blessing 
every creature Ile has made, wearied out 
by no rebellious conduct, reachiug even 
the unthankful and the evil. This love 
watches over each one of us, knows and 
cares for our individuai wants, streugthens 
U9 when we are weak, raises us when we 
fall, fetches us back when we wander, 
never afflicts except to do us good, uever 
lessens, chauges, or ceases, but continues 
the same for ever and ever. The manner 
iu which Jesus Christ enforces and il- 
lustra tes this truth makes his teaching 
truly '' gocd news " to men, especially to 
the ionely, forlom, neglected, sufferiug 
outcasts on earth, as he tells them that 
even they are loved by the universal 
Father, with a tender compassion beyoud 
ali that the human mind can conceive or 
the human heart can feel. 

This doctiine of the Infinite Love of 
God is sometimes said to be iuconsistent 
with the fact that there is much suffeiìng 
among men. The reply is : — 1. So far as 
this sufferiug is the resulfc of the naturai 
laws above refeired to, it is, as has been 
shown, much more conducive to the gen 
eral welfare that the uniformity should be 
preserved, than that exceptions should be 
made to meet the cases of individuals. 
2. A very large part of the actual suffer- 
iug men endure is produced, not by the 
laws of God, but by the breaking of those 
laws. The constitution of our bodies, 
minds, and souls, shows us the great 
naturai laws by wliich the Creator desires 
they should be governed. When we re- 
fuse to be guided by these, and injure 
ourselves by intemperance, carelessness, 
idleness or overwork, and shis of various 
kinds, the consequences are paiuful. But 
if you take away ali the suffering caused 
by man's folly and sin, the amount of pain 
left in the world will be comparatively 
smaìl. That God causes the infract,ion of 
the naturai laws to be foUowed bj^ pain is 
a proof that Ile loves us, since Ile thus 
wams US when we are going wrong. 3. 
Whatever suffering is strictly the ordina- 
tion of God aud cannot be avoided by any 



amount of care aud virtue in man, is the 
iustrument by which the Father educates 
his children. The greatest good of which 
man is capable consists in the growth aud 
strength of the higher parts of his nature, 
the moral and spiritual powers; such a 
result is emphatically helped on by trial, 
and stiiiggle, and ali the discipline of 
sorrow. There are many examples of this. 
Those nations are not the greatest who 
live m regions where very little toil is re- 
quired to obtain the necessaries of life, but 
those who bave to work hard and meet 
difficulties aud daugers. The most enii- 
nent men in eveiy department are those 
who bave conquered obstacles, not those 
who bave had eveiy thing made smootli 
and easy before them. Each of us may 
trace some of his best qualities to a seasoD 
of suffering or « period of struggle he has 
had to go through. Thus the darkness 
and the storni, as well as the light and the 
sunshine are, when rightly understood, the 
messengers of love and the proof s of the 
goodness of God. 

Think of the many means of bappiness 
possessed by every one. The body, with 
its organs and senses, is the source of 
many pleasureable sensations ; the taking 
of food, which is necessary for our ex- 
Lstence, is at the same time a means of 
constantly retuming gratification ; the eye 
and the ear, which are needful to enahle 
US to do our work in the world, are at the 
same time the vehìcles for giving us de- 
Ught by beautiful sights and sounds. 
Social relations of various kinds are the 
source of life-long bappiness. The mind 
cannot be employed without enjoymeut in 
its every exercise, imagination and memory 
rivalling each other in the pleasures they 
confer. To do right is not only made our 
duty but also the source of true bappiness, 
the conscience having a peace of its owii, 
which is virtue's great leward. The wor- 
ship of God and the love of Him are joy 
beyond expression. Thus the whole of 
our constitution is ordered for our good. 
Xot less do the features of the world we 
inhabit teach the same truth. Every 
thing needed is done for us, and we bave 
only to do our part well, to fìnd the earth 

** A mansion fair and spacious for its guests, 
And ali replete with wouders — " 

a source of ever increasing instruction and 
delight. 

But it is useless to tiy to prove that 
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God loves US to one who has never felt 
that love. As the child needs no argii- 
ment to satisfy it of its raother's afFection, 
80 the human soul should be conscious of 
tbe Divine love, with a certainty beyond 
ali logicai inference. The cousiderations 
bere brought forward may be useful to 
remove doubts and diflSculties. But the 
lieart must be touched as well as the 



reasoQ conviuced. Let man try to feel the 
love of God, to bave a lively gratitude to 
Him for bis mercies, to depend on Him 
with entire trust as on a Father, and he 
will bave, in this assurance of a Divine 
Love ever suppoi-ting him with providential 
care, the greatest comfort, help, and bless- 
ing which human beiugs can possess. 



A JEW SPEAKING FOR HIS RACE IN EDINBURGH AND DUNDEE. 



J^ recent article on Liberal Judaisrii in 
M the Unìtarian Missionari/ acknow- 
r-**^ ledges the debt of gratitude that 
'Qj^ we, as Christiaus, owe to tlie anci- 
^^ ent Ilebrew nation, and recoguises, 
moreover, the Jewish community of to- 
day as a band of fellow-labourers with 
ourselves in the great work of God — ^the 
establishment of a purer religion over the 
earth. It remains only for us to add, 
that a fellowship and interchange of 
thoughts with this people is one of the 
great means for the religious advancement 
of our own minds within our reach in 
these daj'-s. 

This thought is pressed upon us by 
Professor Marks's short but rich sketch 
of the oppressions and endurances, tlie 
difficulties, the iudustry, the steps taken 
in a liberal study of the Bible, and the 
graduai gain of a better social position 
for the Jews in modem Europe, which he 
gave in two lectures at the Philosophìcal 
lustitution in Edinburgh, and to the 
Young Men's Christian Association in 
Dundee, in November and December 
last. A mere glimpse at the history 
of this remarkable people, perhaps even 
so very sUght a glance as the small 
pamphlet contaìning these lectures* 
will afford, would help us to rate their 
value a little higlier than we bave some- 
times beeri willing to do, and would make 
US ready tb grant, what the author assei-ts 
for them, ''their claim to the tìtle cou- 
ferred on them by prophetic scripture of 
the witnesses of God — ' Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord/ " 

The first of these lectures, beginning at 
the Ref ormati on, gives us the condition of 
the Jews in Germany, Austria, and Poland, 
where, trodden under foot and ground 



* The Jews of Modem Times : Two Lectures by 
the Rev. Prof. Marks. London : Vallentine. 



down, the objects of hatred and prejudice, 
debarred from social intercourse, frora 
office and even from scieutific and indus- 
triai pursuits, they yet managed to keep 
the spirit alive within them ; and with the 
first day-streak of a more humane and 
tolerant age at the beginning of the last 
century, there arose among them learned 
students and brilliant authors, translators 
of the Bible, and philosophical writers. 
Despite the difficulties they bave laboured 
under since that time, in every branch of 
mediaeval study, in Orientai and philo- 
logical literature, the Jews bave occupied 
a foremost place. It is worthy of note 
how large a number of the daily news- 
papers and periodical publications of the 
preseli t day, more especially in Germany, 
are edited and couducted by Jews. There 
is hardly a trade, profession, or art which 
they bave not helped to advance. They 
ai-e powerfully represented in music, paint- 
ing and sculpture, in science pure and ap- 
plied, in belles lettres and politics, in each 
of which branches of intellectual excellence 
every European country derives a con- 
siderable part of its renown from the acti- 
vity and labour of its Israelite children. 
Do we wonder that such a people should 
cherish the conviction that they are being 
preserved for a lofty purpose and for a 
glorious time, when the truth they bave 
so long garnered up shall be brought 
forth, and they shall be seen to be the 
instruments, under a Divine band, for 
establishing the doctrine of THE ONE GOD 
upon eaith ? 

The second lecture strikes even more 
home to our consciences, as it relates to 
the legai position and uphill progiess of 
the Jews in our own country. After men- 
tioning their banishment from England by 
an edict of Edward I., and their admission 
under Oliver Cromwell, it gives us an ac- 
count of the restrictions laid on them by 
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the English laws, the struggles they went 
through, and the graduai liftmg off of ali 
their disabilities one after auother up to 
the preseut day, wheu they stand among 
US " aa ancient people, stili in the full 
possession of their religious identity, risen 
from the desperate fortunes into which 
fifteen centuries of social and politicai os- 
tracism had 8unk them, occupying a high 
position in every countrj- of Europe, and 
more numerous at the present time than 
they were in the paliny days of David and 
Solomon ;" a primitive race, that, contraiy 
to ali general experience, has "held to- 
gether for nearly four thousand years, de- 
fying ali the rude shocks of time, and re- 
sisting every attempt made for crushing 
out their communal life." We may almost 
forgive them if, conscious of such a re- 
inarkable providence, they comfort them- 
selves under their afflictions with the 
words — " Fear thou not, my servant 
Jacob, for I am with thee ; I will make 
a full end of ali the nations whither I 
bave driven thee ; but of thee I will ne ver 
make a full end." 

In the opening words of bis first lecture 
Mr Marks says — ^' It was something Uke 
a surprise, not to niyself only, but to many 
to whom I communicated the fact that I, 
a minister of the synagogue (of reformed 
Jews in London) should bave been invited 
by a public body of Scotsmen to lecture ;" 
and he proceeds warmly to congratulate 



the society that it " has tafcen a step 
which promises fairly to break down the 
barrier that has too long intercepted the 
interchange of mind and mind on the nar- 
row and unreasonable grounds of the dif- 
ferences of religious belief." 

It need give us no surprise, after look- 
ing over these two leciures, that the elo- 
quent and accomplished Israelite professor 
should bave been thus invited, welcomed, 
and Hstened to with delight at Edinburgh. 
Nor, after ali the changes in the direction 
of liberal thought that bave taken place 
around us, can we look upon it as anything 
extraordinary that toleration should bave 
proceeded so far. But when the lecturer 
speaks of a future intercourse between the 
Hebrew and Christian mind, he expresses 
a hope we desire to re-echo. Toleration to 
the Jews is, not simply a duty, an attempt 
to repair past injury, the right of those 
whom no cruelty and oppression could 
render bigoted against their fellow-crea- 
tures, since the Talmud itself, written 
amidst the blaze of sanguinary persecu- 
tìon, could teach that " the pious of ali 
nations will enjoy everlasting beatitude in 
the world to come." But, we repeat it, 
toleration, friendship, the exchange of in- 
tellectual advantag'es, nay, a readiness to 
learn from them even more than to teach 
them, may prove the best help to us to 
enlarge and exalt our knowledge of God. 



UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY IN SCOTLAND. 



i>HEEE are sufficient reasons to be 
brought forward why the Unitar- 
ian Churches are less numerous in 
Scotland than in England. The 
same causes bave not been in ope- 
ration. The Scotch people never 
hear the Athanasian Creed repeated, ex- 
cept in an Episcopal Church. During the 
prayers in the Presbyterian Church, we 
think such expressions as are to be found 
in the opening sentences of the Litany are 
never used. Indeed, none of the doc- 
trinal forms which are uttered by minister 
and people in the Church of England's 
worship, are ever heard in the services of 
Presbyterians. There are probably many 
public religious services conducted in Scot- 
land in which Unitarians would not find 
much to object to on the ground of doc- 



trine. The singing of the Psalms, being 
based upon the Hebrew worship, is a re- 
cognition of the unity of God ; though it 
must be remarked the Church of Scotland 
has sanctioned the introduction of Hymns, 
and among them are seven Hymns of the 
Trinity. In these, however, there are 
several lines to which we bave no obj ac- 
tion ; and more ingenuity than poetic in- 
spiration is displayed in fitting in words, 
which no doubt seem an intelligible ex- 
pression of something real to those who 
bave used them, though to us they are but 
words, and notliing more — 

" Jehovah, — Father, Spirit, Son, 
Mysterious Godhead, tliree in One ! — 
Almighty God, to Thee 
Be endless honours done ; 
The undiyided Three, 
Yet the mysterious One ! " 
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Just four pages of the " Scottish Hymnal '* 
are devoted to Hymm of the Triniti/, In 
pleasing contrast to the dogmatic neces- 
sity which inserted them is the large por- 
tion of the hook entitled Ih/mm of the 
Christian Life^, of which there are forty 
pages. In this section there are many 
hymns to which Unitarians would object, 
such as that one beginniug 

** There is a fottntain fllled with blood, 
Drawn froxn Emmanuers veins, 
And sinnerB plunged beneath that flood 
Lose ali their guilty stains." 

There are, however, a few with which 
Unitarians are familiar ; for instance 

** Nearer my God, to Thee." 

a hjman written by an Unitarian. 

We do not remember to ha ve noticed 
any of the Broad Churchmen of Scotland 
protesting against the innovation of admit- 
ting the expression of dogma in the public 
worship of their Church. In some respects 
we do not doubt but that this Hymnal 
will lead to more discussions upon the 
doctrine of Jesus' deity and the blood 
theology than would bave arisen from the 
Psalms of David. 

It must be home in mind that the dis- 
cussion of doctrinal points has not taken 
the same -direction in Scotland as in Eng- 
land. The chapels which were once the 
religious homes of Calvinistic Presbyteri- 
ans in England, owing to the freedom of 
their congregations from dogmatic re- 
straint, are now the meeting houses of 
Unitarians. And were not the churches 
in Scotland kept under by the Confession 
of Faith, they too would pass beyond the 
Calvinism which holds them. The Uni- 
tarian controversy has, however, been 
carried on for many years in Scotland. 
One of the first congregations was in Mon- 
trose, where now there is no Unitarian 
worship. About the year 1 782 Mr Wm. 
Christie founded a church there of persons 
" ali fixed and determined concerning the 
Divine Unity, and the supreme Godhead 
and unequalled dignity of the Father." 

At present we must confine ourselves tq 
an account of what is now being attempted. 
There are seven congregations in Scotland. 
There is a Unitarian Christian Association, 
having its headquarters in Glasgow. The 
annual meetings were held on the 13th and 
14th of October. Sermons were preached 
by the llev. Charles Clarke of Birmingham. 



On Monday the annual meeting of the sub- 
ftcribers was called at half-past six o'clock^ 
and an hour after the soiree was to be held. 
This, together with the tempotary absence 
of the secretary, led to a very hasty de- 
spatch of business in a most unbusiness- 
like manner. The annual report was read, 
but there was no time for a discussion of 
its contents. The business meeting was 
completely a failure. A whole day might 
bave been taken up in a friendly confer- 
ence. The soiree was held in the Trades' 
Hall, which was well fiUed. The feature 
of interest in the speeches was the forming 
of a new congregation in Glasgow, by the 
assistance of men and money from the St 
Vincent Street Church and friends from a 
distance. The Rev. W. Mitchell, late of 
Accrington, has taken the post of minister. 
We hope Mr Mitchell will succeed in the 
important work he has undertaken. After 
the enthusiasm attending the opening of 
Buch a mission has passed away, his labour 
will perhaps be greater than it is now, and 
for this his supporters should prepare their 
minds. We were pleased to meet Mr 
Webster, a young gentleman who has •been 
preaching at Paisley, we believe a native 
of Glasgow, who spoke of himself as being 
a very old fashioned Unitarian. Dunferm- 
line was represented by the Rev. R. S. 
Bowie, who has, for the past few years, 
been the pastor of a congregation of Uni- 
tarian Universalists. He gave a very ear- 
nest address, which was exceedingly well 
received. Other speakers were the Revs. 
R. B. Drummond of Edinburgh, J. Page 
Hopps of Glasgow, Charles Clarke of Bir- 
mingham, W. Mitchell, H. Williamson 
of Dundee, and Messrs G. Hope of Fenton 
Bams, and Alexander Bethune of Blebo, 
Cupar-Fife. The feeling produced by such 
a gathering certainly is that of encourage- 
ment. 

Unitarians bave a work to do in Scot- 
land, and every day that work becomes 
more important. We want a thorough 
union of purpose and effort, and then our 
cause will find success in the North as well 
as the South ; for, like Gladstone in the 
cause of reform, we can say, " Time is on 
our side." On every side the sigas are 
evident that the religious position of Cal- 
vinism is losiiig its hold upon the public 
mind. The Unitarian Church offers a 
home to those who seek freedom and 
truth. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 

A teacher's difficulties. 




>HEN a Teacher is led to thìuk 
upon the work in which he or 
she Ì8 eugaged, there often arises 
in the miud of a Unitariaii 
Christian perplexity which leads 
to the doubting of one's power to do any 
distiuct and clear work with the yonng. 
The oi-thodox Teacher has a well ordered 
course before hun. There are hundreds of 
guides and books written with the view 
of makiug the child's mind acquainted 
with the words which, amoug grown-up 
j)eople, are regarded as fair expressions of 
orthodox beliefs. It is needless to remark 
that the, Uuitarian gets little help from 
the above. In looking into them, he may 
tind the best spur his own earnestness can 
obtain to give the youug soinething better. 
It may be there are some Unitarians 
whose minds do not object to their using 
euch books as ''''The FilgrìnCs Progress;'' 
and we bave heard of such a strange hook 
beiug gìven by Unitarian Teachers to one 
of their nuinber. In such a case we are 
compelled to conchide that the tei-m Uni- 
tarian is used in an exceedingly wùde sense. 
In trying to offer a word or two about 
a Sunday School Teacher's difficulties, we 
know very well that araong Uuitarian 
Teachers there are many who, though 
wilUng to teach history, geography, and 
any subject which has a recommendation 
of being useful, yet feel that the mat- 
ter of personal religion is not so easily 
dealt with or so effectively introduced 
to their scholars. We know the Teacher's 
plea — "I would rather some one else, 
better fitted than I, should take my 
class ; " and the ready way he or she can 
point out others who might do more. 
Alas that it is so! that the sense of 
obligation to one's fellow-creatures should 
be so very weak, and the belief in one's 
incapacity should lead so comi)letely to 
doing nothing! The minister seeking 
Teachers for his Sunday School will cer- 
tainly meet such discouragements. He 
cannot plead the case of the children as 
the orthodox minister can easily do, that 
their salvation in another world may de- 
pend upon a faithful Sunday School in- 
struction ! Unitarians in general, however, 
are not insensible to the claims of religion, 
though religion to them is in itself desir- 
able, and is not regarded as a means of 



obtaìning a distant reward. A clear 

understanding on the part of a Teacher of 

what his or her relation is to a class of 

youug persons may remove much of that 

laboring in the dark which we fear is often 

the position of our Teachers, A Teacher 

in a Sunday School is in a far more im- 

portant office than a Teacher iu a day 

school. The latter is simply concenied 

in teachhig certain branches of knowledge. 

The former, however, is in a religious 

position, and has many opportunities of 

bringing home the great principles of 

morality and Christianity to minds which 

may never again be so easily reached. If 

a Teacher really feels that in the pro- 

vidence of God he has had a work placed 

in his charge wherein he may do a i-eal 

service to the cause of righteousness and 

truth, can we doubt that that Teacher will 

enter into his duties with as much zeal as 

he takes up the business of his daily toil ? 

Well, w^hat do Unitarians desire to 

obtain for the young I Do they wish to 

make them repeat words, which, W-heri 

put together, are statements of doctriue ? 

V\'e think we may answer, that Unitarians 

are most anxious to encourage and draw 

foith the naturai powers of man, which, 

in the young, may be more easily reached 

than they can be in advanced life, when 

fashion, and care, and vice, perhaps, bave 

obtained the greatest inliuence over Inni, 

and by careful trainùìg and instruction to 

give the hearts and minds of the young 

an incliuation towards viitue and true 

nobleness of character. AVe aim at mak- 

ing true religious men and women. Thia 

is surely a good work, and also a practical 

one. No doubt it requires the Teacher to 

be religious and trre. If our Teachers 

would think seriously of hovv they can 

best lead those children, who quietly 

submit to their influence on Sunday, to 

take an active interest in y)iety and nior- 

afity, we believe the difficulties which 

they so often complain of would be much 

lessened ; and, instead of going to their 

classes merely to deal with words, they 

would be there as the ministers of God in 

making plain the way in which the youug 

must walk if thej' would fuUy receive the 

blessings of Ileaven. For this work the 

harvest, indeed, is plenteous, but the 

labourers ai-e few. 
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Adjeotives and Participles. 



ADJECTIVES. 



^^N Adjective qualifies a Noun, that 
Ì8, shows of what kind the Thing 



18, as 



PcurikiLov 
a royal 



L€paT€VfJLa, 

priesthooiL 



€dvos 
a nation 



ayiov, 
holy. 



DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In Greek, as in Latin, Adjectives are 
declined with Cases, Numbers, and Gen- 
ders. Generally with three tenninations, 
(one for each gender, like the Artide 6, rj, 
To, the^ given in Lesson 2), but some with 
two tenninations (one for Masculine and 
Feminine, one for Neuter.) And some 
with only one termination for ali three 
genders. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is made to agree with the 
Noun it qualifies ; so that in whatever Case, 
Number, and Gender the Noun is, the 
Adjective is in the same condition. Thus 
on line 2, uparevim, priesthood, we find 
marked in the dictionaiy as Neuter, by 
having the Neuter Artide to against it ; 
and then if we search for the Adjective 
jSao-tXétoi/, roi/aly we find in the dictionary 
pao-iXeLos : 6 and rjy the two Articles, stand- 
ing to show the two Genders, Masculine 
and Feminine, and meaning that the word 
given is of those two Genders ; and there- 
fore since an Adjective has three Genders, 
this Adjective will be of only two tennina- 
tions, thus, OS for the Masculine and Fem- 
inine, and (see Grammar) ov will be the 
Neuter; so jSao-tXetov, roì/al, is Neuter, 
agreeing with its Noun te/oarcv/xa, priest- 
hood, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Participles are often used for Adjectives; 
and they are declined like Adjectives of 
three tenninations. The Participle Mood 
of a Verb (sometimes called the Adjective 
Mood) has this great difference between it 
and the other Moods — ^that while the 
Tenses in the Indicative, Subjunctive, and 
Optative bave ali different endings to re- 
present each of the three persons, I, Thou, 



He, and make no change for case or gen- 
der, — the tenses of the Participles bave 
different endings to show ali the Cases and 
Genders, but make no change for the dif- 
ferent persons. 

Singular Dual and Plural, they both 
change for. 

1 Peter II. ix. 

1 *Y/i€ts Se, y€vos éKÀÉKTov, Pao-ikeiov, 
you But [are] a race, chosen, a royal 

2 i€paT€VfjLaf c^vos àytoVf Aaos «5 
priesthood, a nation holy, a people to 

3 ir€pnrovq<riVy Ó7ra>? ras aperas 
a purpose, so that * the goodnesff 

4 €^ayy€i.X'qT€ rov €k (tkotovs 
you may declare of the [one] out of darkness 

5 vfias KaXea-avTos' €t$ to Oav/JutoTOV 
you having called to the wouderful 

« avTOv </»ùJS* ol woT€ ov Aaos, 

ofhim 'light; the [people] once not a people, 

7 wv 8e Xaos Sgov ot ovk 

now but a people of God ; the [people] not 

tfXerjfjLevoLy vvv Se 

having obtained mercy, now but 

or, who had been mercif ully treated, 

eXe-qOevTCS, 
having obtained mercy. 
or, who bave been mercifully treated. 

Now, there are three Participles in our 
text, for €kX€ktov, chosen, is an Adjective 
altered from a Participle. 
First, then, on line 5 we find 
KaXecravTos, 
having called. 

This word is the genitive singular, mascu- 
line, of the Ist Aorist Participle /ca Accra?, 
and is declined like the Adjective Tra?, ali. 
Nomini tive w-as, w-acra, 7r-av. 

Genitive Tr-arro?, 7r-a<n^s, Tr-ai^ros. 

See Grammar. 

It is in the genitive case for the same 
reason that tov, of the, on line 4, is geni- 
tive, namely, to agree with one person 
[understood.] 
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Next, on line 8, rjk^rjfi^voL 

having obtained mercy. 
or, they who had been mercifuÙy treatod 



This word is the Nominative, Plural, 
Masculine, of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
cipie, and is declined rjkc-qficv-oSf -ry, -ov, 
it is Nominative, to agree, as does ot, the, 
on the same line, with people [understood.] 

Next, line 9, cAciy^evres. 

having obtained mercy. 
or, they who bave been mercifuUy treated. 

This is also Nominative, Plural, Mascu- 



line, Passive Participle, agreeing with the 
same Noun, people [understood], but it la 
Ist Aorist Participle, declined 

ikerj'OciS, -^wra, -Ocv, 
from the Verb. €A.eea>, I piti/, 

Notice that on line 8 the Perfect Parti- 
ciple begins with rj, and that ry is the Re- 
duplication which is found in every Mood 
pointing out the Perfect Tense. And now 
notice that on line 9 the Ist Aorist Parti- 
ciple has no Augment, for the Augment is 
found only in the Indicative Mood. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



SEASIBE WORSHIP. 

Services have been held in Blackpool under 
the auspices of the Missionary Conf erence, for 
three seasons. Those now drawin^ to a dose 
have.not been so well attended as tnose of 1870 
and 1871, but the faUing off is not great. The 
tnornìng congregation averages sixty, and the 
evening about half that number — the offertory 
beinjg 30s. weekly. These are ouly small results 
when the large resident populàtion and the vast 
number of visitors are taken into account. But 
there seems a singularly smaU number of resi- 
dent Unitarians, not more than a dozen families 
being khown, and of these only a part are regu- 
lar worshippers. The fact that the services are 
held during the summer only, when résidents 
are almost as busy on Sundays as week-days, 
fixplains this apparent want of interest on the 
part of the Blackpool people. Of course large 
numbers of Unitarians visit the town, but some 
pref er open-air worship, and a few may take the 
opportunity of forming acquaintance with other 
denominations. Ferhaps a stili fewer number 
of Trinitarians may visit our services with the 
Bame object. Towards the establishment of a 
regular congregation at Blackpool very little has 
been done. The preachers are only visitors for 
the day — the services dose with the season. 
There cannot be a Sunday School, so that per- 
inanent results are not to be lóoked for. If a 
regular minister could be appointed, winter wor- 
ship and a school established, Blackpool would 
no doubt soon be numbered among our estab- 
lished congregations. Many missions have be- 
gun with far less promise, and many old congre- 
gations, with ali the appliances of a good Chapel 
9>nd schools, and the prestige of a long history, 
would be glad if they could number up as well 
as Blackpool. The room is a beautiful apart- 
ment deserviug the name of a hall (it is one of 
the apartments in the " HaU by the Sea,'') in a 
good situation, and comfortably seated. The 
preacher, by slightly inclining his face to the 
right, has a full view of the sea, and, on clear 
days, sees the Welsh mountains on the horìzon. 
The sound of the waves comes m by the open 
Windows, and the subdued tread of many pass- 
ing feet is not inaudible, but there is no disturb- 
ance of prayer or praise. Those who have at- 



tended these services must have felt that the 
hour devoted to worship with fellow believers 
from various congregations has heightened their 
enjoyment of both eea and land during the other 
hours of the day. O. J. 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



The Religious Teachino in various Belfast 
PuLPiTs Tried and Found Wanting ; be- 
ing the substanoe of a Discourse delivered 
in the Kon-Subscribing Chureh, York 
Street, Belfast : By John Jellie. Price 2d. 

We quote the foUowing, which will indicate 
the general tone of the discourse: — "The 
essence of Unitarian Christianity is love — love 
to the Universal Father, and love to our 
brethren of mankind, from the well-beloved Son 
of God to the very humblest of God's rational 
children. Most cordiaUy can the Unitarian, 
when he is true to the genial spirit of his 
theology, join in praising God and saying, — 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good wiU toward men. With him our Father 
in heaven is not a monster whose predominant 
desire is to have fuU satisfaction for every trans- 
gression conunitted by his frali children, nor a 
vindictive tyrant who visits the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children in a way directly 
opposed to our naturai sense of right. With 
the Unitarian, our Father in heaven is a Father 
to be loved., — an infìnitely good Being, who, in 
the fulness of his love, has caused his sun to 
shine on the evU and the good, and who, when 
the world was sunk in ignorance and depravity, 
sent his well-beloved Son to seek and to save 
that which was lost, or fast faUing to decay. 
And, in his opinion, God is the Father of aXL 
men, and, consequently, black and white, bond 
and free, Boman Cathdics and Protestante, 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, aye, Heathens and 
Christians, are brethren — some of them, doubt- 
less, in error in many respects, ali possibly in 
error in some respects, and, so far as they are in 
error, to be set right rather than abused, to be 
conciliated rather than provoked, and, in some 
instances, to be pitied rather than blamed. " 
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THE CASE OF THE REV. W. KNIGHT OF DUNDEE. 



|T the last meeting of the Dundee 
Free Presbytery a Committee sub- 
mitted a report òf ita examinatiou 
of the publications of Mr Knight. 
These were, a sermon preached in 
Glasgow, entitled, "Christian Ethics ;" 
another preached in Little Portland Street 
Obapel, entitled, " Seeking after God;" 
and the paper which appeared in the Con- 
temporaty Review^ on " The Ethics of Creed 
Subscription." Ali of these were declared 
to be wanting, in either a doctrinal or 
moral point of view. 

The Knight case has presented itself 
under two aspects, one we may term 
Catholic and theologìcal, the other has 
reference to morals. Mr Knight's preach- 
ing in Mr Martineau's pulpit, and joining 
in worship with Unitariana was so extra- 
ordinary, that ali who had no fear of the 
Church bef oi« their eyes declared it a most 
noble and Christian proceeding. Mr 
Knight thereby told the world plainly 
enough that he felt it possible to recognise 
men as religlous who differed widely f rom 
bis Church in belief. Thereneed not be a 
sacrifice of principle in a Trinitarian join- 
ing in Unitarian worship, because it is the 
case that the Trinitarian goes as far as the 
Unitarian, and passes beyond him. The 
case is different when a Unitarian attenda 
Trinitarian worship. Here another object 
of worship may be introduced, which goes 
to compromise the Unitarian. It is there- 
fore much easier for Mr Knight to worship 
with Unitarians than it would be for Uni- 
tariaus to Join Mr Knight 



It has long been a desire on the part of 
Unitarians to convince their feìlow-chris- 
tlans that there may be found a platform 
upon which they may ali meet as religious 
men to worship the One ouly true God. 
There are members of Trinitarian ohurches 
who have felt this too, and who believe 
that it is not right that religion should 
have a less uniting power than trade, or 
amusement, or science has for mankind. 
Mr Knight gave a practical example of 
this. But bis fellow-presbyters saw that 
he had done more than unite in worship 
with Mr Martineau, — ^he had quietly al- 
lowed that Unitarians might be able to 
render acceptable worship to the Father. 
The general public in Dundee appear to 
have approved of Mr Knight's conduct, 
and in many cases we believe laymen felt 
the justice of allowing Unitarians to take 
the name of Christian. After spending a 
vast number of words, the Presbytery 
gave up their attack,' leaving Mr Knight 
where he was before. 

Now, let US notice the moral side of the 
case. The public at first simply regarded 
Mr Knight as a free man, who acted from 
generous motives, and the claims of the 
Presbytery were disregarded. But the 
Presbytery have a power over Mr Knight. 
Be has signed a boud, he is not a free 
man, he has promised to recognise the au- 
thority of his brethem, and when the pub- 
lic applause had died away , the quiet work 
of persecution began. And then appeared 
in a Rè^4ew the artide on Creed Subscrip* 
tion, tu wtiìoh Mr "^ * ' * 
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one may siga a creed in the ^^ plaral" and 
not in the " singular." Here is a moral 
point to be fairly considered. This is 
plain enough to the public. A man Bigns 
an agreement or bond in a commercial 
way, and no tampering is allowed to be 
made with the manner of signing. The 
law of the land holds the person respon- 
sible for his signature. " The Presbytery 
now bring a charge of want of frankness 
and honesty against the position taken up 
in the artidie of the Contemporary. And 
we cannot see how Mr Knight can deny 
the charge. The Presbytery bave ali 
signed the same Creed, and they are 
alarmed at the manner in which Mr 
Knight refers to doctrines which, though 
bis Church considers them of the g^atest 
importance, he intimates that the indivi- 



duai who signs the Creed is not obliged to 
think them as fundamentally important. 

It is a very great misfortvme that the 
important Catkolic qu^tion involved in Mr 
Knight's fellowship with Unitarians should 
bave given place to a discnssion upon a 
siraple matter of morality, which we must 
think, by ordinary laymen, wiU be settled 
against Mr Knight. To have the stigma 
of heresy is an honor, but the insmuation 
of a want of moral courage, or of a due 
senso of right, cannot but prove detrimen- 
tal to a Christian reputation. 

Unitarians are Liberals in Theology, but 
if we know them they are bigots in morals, 
consequently we approve of Mr Knight's 
position in one respect while we regret it 
in another. The discnssion will encour- 
age US " to labor and to wait." 



THE TEN TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 



Jewish newspaper lately proposed 
to send Mr Stanley, who had 
succeeded in finding Dr Living- 
stone, on a second search to find 
the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
Whether the writer was in ear- 
nest may be doubted ; but it may be as 
well to explain tbe origin of that old be- 
lief that the ten tribes had been lost, and 
were a proper object. of search. A Uttle 
study of histoiy would show how ground- 
less was the f ancy, and how unlikely such a 
search is to be rewarded with success. 

The ten northem tribes were carried 
iito captivity by the Assyriahs, and 
placed as colonists m some of the waste 
lands of their wide territory. The two 
southern tribes were canied off about an 
hundred and twenty years later by the 
Babylonians, who, before that time, had 
conquered the Assyrians ; and thus both 
bodies of captives now became boiid- 
servants of the same masters. While 
thus living in captivity in the spots where 
they had been placed, the two halves of 
the nation may have continued in some 
degrèe separate ; but when freedom was 
granted to them by Cyrus, and they were 
at liberty to return home, ór to move 
about in the land of their dispersion, the 
distinction began to be lost. When Cyrus 
appointed Zenibbabel, of the royal family 
of David, to be govemor of Judea, he 
gave to the Jews of the south a pohtical 
TAnk which the northem Israelites did not 
Many of the northem Israelites 



then foUowed Zembbabel to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. ix), and these, after a time, lost 
their distinctive parentage, and became 
Jews. A few others of the northem 
Israelites returaed to their own home, and 
were afterwards known as Samaritans. 
These retained their old hostility to the 
Jews. But they were not many; the 
temptation for them to retura home was 
not great. Probably the larger part of 
the northem Israelites remained in the 
dispersion. But they lost ali their old 
jealousy against the Jews. By the 
nations among whom they dwelt they 
were ali alike thought to be Jews. They 
themselves were also willing to be thought 
Jews, since the existence of Jerusalem as 
an honoured capital gave to the name of 
Jew a rank which the northem Israelites 
had not. Hence, if we now enquire what 
has become of the ten tribes, the answer 
is easy. The individuals, each for him- 
self, were willing to drop their caste, and 
to be lost among the menibers of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who 
scattered themselves over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Probably a century hence 
some enquirers will be in vain seeking for 
the Freiich who settled in Canada, and 
for the Germans who settled in the United 
States. They will both be lost among 
the population around them. The search 
for them will probably be fmifcless, as has 
been the search for those of the ten tribes 
who did not return home when they had 
permission to do. so. S. S. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE ATONEMENT DOOTRINES, 




|E Unitarìans seem to bave but 
little concern witb tbe doctrines 
of EXPIATION, SUBSTITUTION, 

Propitiation, and Satisfao- 
TION, and tbe otber lesser parta 
of the popular system of the 
Atonement. We believe them to be, one 
and aJl of them, founded upon mistaken 
notions, and we give to them no plaoe in 
our religion. However, we live sur- 
rounded by large masses of people who 
thiuk these doctrines of importance, and 
cling to them in the eàrnest belief that 
if they fall to the ground ali morality 
must go witb them. We cannot suppose 
that they may be lightly pushed aside, or 
that they will perish of themselves if left 
alone. If we wish to be useful among 
our fellow-creatures we must study their 
thoughts and understand their diflficulties. 
It may tberefore be of interest to us to 
inquire whether the like mistakea were 
made by religious-minded men in the 
most ancient times, and how far the Bible 
writers recognise and labour to correct 
these blunders. This then will be our 
present task, to search for anything like 
the above mentioned doctrines in the Old 
Testament. Some future time we may 
go further and inquire what has given to 
the Atonement doctrines this firm hold 
upon men's minds, and again, whether 
the Bible has any teachings of its own to 
ojffer in their place. 

1. Was the doctiìne of EXPIATION 
known to the older Bible writers ? 

Perceptions of the foul stain left upon 
the soul by deeds of cruelty, injustice, and 
dishonesty, wìth the restless desire to 
purg-e away the defìlement, are as old as 
anythiag we know of human nature. 
And as far back as history will carry us 
we meet with the various superstitions by 
whicb this was supposed to be accom- 
plished and a sancLÌficatiori effected. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks in the 
time of Plato^ 500 years before Christ, 
there were certain itinerant priests who 
went round from house to house perform- 
ii!g sacrifices aad incautations, persiiading 
pt^ople that they had a power given them 
frora heaven to make expiatioiia by these 
means for aiy crinies oénimitted by the 
individuai Irimself or by bis ancestors. 



(Republic, 2, 364.) Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, writing in the first century after 
Christ, describes the sacrificing of animals 
and the sprinklmg of water at the grand 
ceremony of purifying the newly built 
tempie of the Capitol at Rome. (Hist. 4, 
58.) The Bible pages show us that the 
notion of sanctification by shedding of 
blood was common among the nations 
around the Jews during their early 
history, and many of these ceremonies 
were in part adopted by them into their 
own religious rites. But we see that the 
Hebrew legislators were aware of the 
errors that spring from such superstitions. 
The sacrifices and sprinklings they enjoin 
are carefully explained to be simply a 
ceremonial. When the atonement is 
made in the case of a real crime of 
robbery or deceit, the priestly ceremony 
is to come after the restitution of the thiiig 
taken and not before it, or in any wise 
to stand in stead of it. Levit. vi. 1 — 7. 

2. Has the Old Testament anythiug to 
say concerniiig Redemption ? 

The theological phrase Redemption, or 
the buying mamkind out of the power 
and guilt of sin, has come down to us 
from the ancient Jews, who had gone 
through many grievous captivitìes and 
been sold into slavery under foreign 
masters. One of the characters under 
which they delighted to represent God is 
that of a deliverer who should redeem 
them out of their bondage. But the 
change of the figure by which Jesus is 
put into the place of redeemer, as it is 
God himself from whom we are to be re- 
deemed, is foreign to any thought that is 
to be found in these writers. Far from 
standing coldly by, a stranger to bis 
people's troubles, or asking for the blood 
of Christ as the price of their redemption, 
God is, in the Bible, represented as ten- 
dery encouraging them aid sayiiig-, 
" Fear not ; I bave redeemed thee, thou 
art mine.*' 

3. What countenance does the Bible 
give to the doctrine of SUBSTlTUTION ? 

In the superstitions rites of ancient 
nations the life of one animai was 
purchased by the substitutìon of another. 
Such an exchange might suit well with 
the dealiugs of barbarians, but to use these 
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methods of dealiDg with moral questiona 
must destroy ali clear ideas of rectitude. 
The older Hebrewa ac(àrcely rose out of 
the errore of those around them, and in 
the more andent books of the Bible we 
find Ood spokeu of as punishiug the sins 
of men upou their descendants to the third 
und fourth generation. The prieatly 
ceremony of sending out a scapo goat into 
the desert, who should be supposed to 
War away with him the uuholinefis of the 



people, is no doubt a relic of what had 
earlier been a real belief. But their 
writera set tbemadves earnestly to teach 
that our right and wrong conduct is per- 
sonal, and that the blamè and the penalty 
will rest upon ourselvee. It would seem 
to be going back into barbarous times to 
teach that Jesus by bis death or merita 
can in any way become a substitute for 
US, aud save us from feeling the naturai 
0(»isequeuces of oor fault. 
eontinutd.) 



THE LEVmOAL LAW. 

Tq tvm Editor of the Ukitabian MissioNAar. 



8lB, — ^Your readen are probably ali aware 
that modem criticism has fuUy proved that the 
body of Moaaic law contained in the Penta- 
teuch — the first five books of the Bible — 
was not written till after the monarchy was 
established in Jerusalem. It was wholly un- 
known in the time of the Judges and Saul ; and 
probably none of it carne into existence until 
after the time of Solomon. Neither David nor 
Solomon acted in obedience to it in matterà of 
religioua ceremony — (2 Sam., 1 Kings.) Thus 
much may be considered settled, but it is not so 
easy to determine when each part of it was 
written. Critics are pretty well agreed that the 
larger part of Deuteronomy, say, at least chap- 
ters V. — XXV., was written in the reign of King 
Josiah, and was in f act the Book of the Law then 
found in the Tempie (2 Kings xzii ) They are 
f urther, for the most part, agreed that the latter 
part of Leviticus, say chapters xviii — xxvii, 
was written after the return from captivity. 
But latterly, some critics, among whom particu- 
larly may be mentioned Dr Kalisch and Bishop 
Colenso, have advanced the opinion that the 
Ceremonial Laws contained in the Books of Le* 
viticus and Numbers were also written after the 
Captivity. It is against this opinion that I now 
propose to say a few words. I hold that the 
Lavitical Law, claiming ^or the priests high 
powers over the rest of the Levitea, was written 
at various times between the accession of King 
Jehoash and the death of King Hezekiah ; that 
the time of their greatest power reached from 
the overthrow of the uaurping Queen Athaliah 
and the bold deposition of King Uzziah as a 
leper (2 Chron. xxvi. ), until the Assyrian inva- 
sion in Hezekiah's reign. 

1. In its present f orm, including the introduc- 
tory chapters i — iv., Deuteronomy purports to 
be a recapitulation of Exodus, Laviticus, and 
Numberfl. But upon this we must not lay stress. 



because those introductory chapters may have 
been added af terwards. Its present name, also, 
which was given to it by the Greeks, gives us 
the same Information ; but this, perhaps, does 
not prove much. 

2. Chapter v. 22, however, where we are told 
that Jehovah, after speaking the Ten Words, 
usually called the Ten Commandments, " added 
no more," distinctly points to the large addi- 
tions in the Book of Èxodus which f oUow upon 
the Commandments, namely, the Judgmenta 
and Statutes which this writer rejects, and re- 
places by new ones. 

3. So when Deut. xiL 6 commands the people 
to brine to the appointed place the bumt-offer- 
ings, the sacrifices, the tithes, the heave-offer- 
ings, the.vows, the freewiU-offerings, and the 
firstìings, without any directions as to what 
these offerings are to be, we have a very clear 
referenoe to the Book of Leviticus, where ali 
these offerings are explained at length. That 
portion of Leviticus, at least, was written beforo 
the end of Josiah's reign. 

4. We read in 2 Chron. xxxi. that Hezekiah, 
when he appointed anew the courses of the 
priests and Levites, set Kore, a Levito, over the 
freewill-offerings, the heave-offerings, and the 
most holy things. Now, this was, of course, 
very unpopular with the priests, who called 
themselves Sons of Aaron ; and we shall see that 
part of Numbers xvi. was then written in dis- 
pleasure. In that chapter Korah, the Levite, 
is told by Moses, " xe take too much upon 
yourselves, ye sons of Levi, — ye seek the priest- 
hood also." The historic fact in the Book of 
Chronicles thus gives us a distinct date for the 
narrative in Numbers xvi. 

5. Again, it will be observed that Numbers 
xvi. and xvii. were originally written to blame 
persons like Dathan and Abiram, who claimed 
to act as Levites ; and Aaron's rod buds miracu- 
lously to prove the sacred rank of the tribe of 
Levi, not to prove the yet higher rank of the 
Aaronite priests. Hence, while we have gained 
a date for the narrative about Korah, we see 
that it had been iuserted into a yet older narra- 
tive about Dathan and Abiram. 

6. In 2 Chron. xxx. we read that King Heze- 
kiah, not being ready with preparations for a 
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great oelebration of the Passover by the full 
moon of the first month, took council with the 
prìesta, and celebrated it in the seoond Tnonth. 
And accordìngly, to justify this ceremonial ir- 
regularity, we tind a narrative in Numbers ix. 
1 — 14, in which Moses allows certain men, who 
were not purified in time for the feast in the first 
month, to celebrate it in the second. As laws 
are usaally made when the occasion calld for 
them ; so this passale in Numbers was written 
to meet Hezekiah's aifficuHy. 

7. The Books of Kings, which were put to- 
gether in their present form in Ezra's time, 
usually teli us of each king, that he had not so 
far ezerted his power on behalf of the priests of 
Jerusalem as to forbid ali sacrifices at the Hieh 
Places or altars throughout the country. He- 
sekiah however did so (2 Kings xviii 4); and it 
was evidently tosupport this tyrannical wish that 
Leviticus was written, in which Jehovah orders 
ali sacrifices to he brought to the one Tabemacle ; 
and whoever did not do so was to be cut off from 
the people. 

8. In Numbers zxi. 4 — 9 we have the Brazen 
Serpent mentioned without blame, and said to 
have been made by Moses. This was therefore 
certainly written before the reign of Hezekiah, 
who broke it to pieces as idolatrous, and was 
written probably m the reign of his f ather Ahas, 
who seems to have set up that serpent in Jeru- 
salem. 

9. Thus far we have been comparing single 
passages in the Law with single passages in the 
History. But there remains the consideration 
of the broad question, When was the priesthood 
of Jerusalem most powerf ul, and therefore most 
likely to have dictated a code of laws for its own 
profit and importance ? For this the reader must 
study the history of the Kings, and he will meet 
with a succession of struggles of the priests of 
Jerusalem, both asainst the Kings and ''the 
people of the land. The people on their estates 



always wìshed to pay tributo to the overwhelm- 
ing armies of Assyria and Babylon, rather than 
incuT the misery of a fruitless resistance. The 
priestly govemors within the walls of Jerusalem 
«isuallv wished to resist. Hence arose a succes- 
sion of violent revolutions which helped to bring 
the monarchy to min. Before the Assyrian in- 
vasions the priests of Jerusalem had govemed 
the nation ; but on the arrivai of Sennacherib's 
army the country people would submit no longer. 
The ffreat power of the priesthood ended with 
the Assyrian invasion. it was at the beginning 
of Hezekiah's reign that he closed the High 
Plaoes, in order to please the priests of the capi- 
tal and it was in the latter part of his reign that 
he promoted Kore, the Levito, to the great dis- 
pleasure of thqse priests. The chief priest, aa 
described in the Books of Leviticus and Num- 
bers, agrees with what we fìnd him in the his- 
tory of the Kings, a very important jperson. 
But after the return from captivity his miport- 
ance is very much less ; indeed, the Book of 
Ezekiel makes no mention of snch a person, al- 
though the latter chapters describe the tempie, 
and its ordinances, when it was being rebuilt by 
ZerubabeL 

10. Chapters i — xv. of Leviticus contain, not 
a number of laws, each written as the occasion 
called for it, but rather a regular body of law, a 
ceremonial code ; and hence a date can be given 
to it for the most part only by the general con- 
siderations last mentioned. But we have one 
event mentioned, the death of Nadab and Abihu 
in chapter x. which is again mentioned in Num- 
bers iii. 4. This goes to prove that that portion 
of Leviticus is oldér than the Book of Numbers. 

These facts seem to me ^uite enough, if not to 
prove, at least to make it probable, that the 
Ceremonial Laws in Leviticus and Numbers 
were written in the century and a half before 
the end of Hezekiah's reign. — Yours, &c., 

Samuel Sharpe. 



THE TRUE THEOLOGY. 

The two theologìes at the present time which 
stand opposed to each other here are not Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism, not Trinitarianism and 
Unitarianism, not Naturalism and Superna- 
turalism. But tliey are the theology of dis- 
couragement and fe^r on the one side, and of 
courage and hope on the other. The one thinks 
men must be driven to God by terror; the 
other seeks to attract them by love. The one 
has no faith in man, believes him whollv evil, 
believes sin to be the essential part of him. 
The other believes reason a divine light in the 
soni, and encouraffes it to act freely ; trusts in 
his conscience eiuightened by truth, and ap- 
peals to it confìdently ; relies on his heart and 
seeks to inspire it with generous affections and 
disinterested love. That this theology of faith 
is to triumph over that of fear who can doubt ? 
Ali the best thought, the deepest reli^on, the 
noblest aspiration of the age flows in this direc- 
tion. Whether our handful of Unitarian 
churches is over to become a great multitude I 
do not know ; but I am sure that the spirit that 
inspired the soni of Channing is to lesid the fu- 
ture age and make the churches which are to 



be. It is not now a question of Unity and 
Trinity, but something far deeper and more im- 
portant. While endeavouring to settle the 
logicai terms of Christ's divinity and humanity, 
we have been led up higher to the sight of 
the Divine Father and the human brotherhood. 
Like Saul, the son of Kish, we went out to seek 
our Father's asses, and have found a kingdom. — 
James Freeman Clarke, 



PIETY AT HOME. 

Religion is majestic in the state ; it may be 
grand in the church, — in the church building a 
great institution, in the state swaying the des- 
tinies of millions of men. But piety looks 
lovelier and sweeter at home ; not arrayed in 
her court dress, not set off in her church re- 
gimentals, but dressed in her homely week-day, 
work-day clothes. It is a little striking that 
the woid piety, which ringt so often in the 
Christian cnurch, is mentioned only once in the 
Eoglish Bible, and then coupled with the admo- 
nition to show itself first at home, — Tkiodorét 
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QREEK TE8TAMENT CLASS. 

TW£LFTH LESSOK. 

Pbonouns. 



»->%-?> 

-^^ 



S^^fft? PRONOUN Ì8 used instead of a Noan ; often to avoid the sonnd of repeating 
the same Noun in the same seutence. 

We know how a little child only leams to use Pronouns after he is familiar 
with NouuB. He calla himself by his own name, and says Pa-pa, Ma-ma, 
long before he uses I, me, you, he ; but we who have mastered Pronouns in 
CUT mother tongue shall presently, we bope, see that they are not difficult even in 
Greek. 

Pronouns are divided into 
Personal — as 
Possessive — as 
Demonstrative — as 
Indefinite^- as 
Interogative— as 
Relative— as 

and its compound wms^ whosoever. 
And some books make a few more tban these. 

Pronouns are declined, some like Nouus, with cases and numbers, as cyw, /, some 
like Adjectives, with cases, numbers, and genders also, as avros, Ae, both which we 
give below as samples : — 



«yo), /, 


(TV, thou^ 


avros, he. 


£p)9, my. 


eros, %, 


OS, his. 




avros, thtSj 


CKCtvos, thcU man. 


Ti9y any one. 






Tt$, who ? 






às, V, ó, 


who or which^ 







tyta, I. 


avros, he, she, it, self. 




N. 


Singular. 
cyo), I. 


N. 


Singular. 
Mas. Fem. 
avr-os, - ri 


Neuter. 
o. 


G. 
1>. 
A. 


é/iov, /*ov, of me. 
€/Ltot, /not, to me. 
€/i€, /i€, me. 

DuaL 


G. 
D. 
A. 


avT-ov, - rjs 

avT-ov, - YJV 
DuaL 


- 


ov. 
o. 


N.A. 
G.D. 


v<i)t, v(fif we two. 
Plural. 


N.A. 

G.D. 


avT-ù) - a 
avT-OLV - atv 

Plural. 


- 


otv. 


N. 


i7ft€is, we. 


N. 


avT-ot - at 


- 


a. 


G. 


rifiiaVy of US. 


G. 


avT-uìv - (i}V 


- 


(III/. 


D. 


rjfJ'i'V, to US. 


D. 


avr-ots - ais 


- 


ots. 


A. 


T^/xas, US. 


A. 


airr-ovs - as 


- 


a. 



Notice that the word «yw, /, is the same word in Greek as in Latin ; and those who 
are fond of tiaoing ali languages to one in the beginniog, may notice also that our 
word /, and the Gennan /cA, and the Italian Io are also ali the same word a little 
altered. 

James iii., 2 — ^5. 



E6 

If 



TtS ( 

any one 

Kai òXov 
ftlso the whole 

PaX\o/JL€Vf 
we put| 



Xoyt^ 
word 



ov 

not 



TO 

the 

irpos 
unto 



o'oi/ia' 
body. 

TÒ 

the 



Trratcì, 
sìnneth, 

186, 

Behold 

iretOetrOai. 
to make obey 



OVTOS 

this 

TOIV 

of the 



TéXélOS 

a perfect 



avrjp, 

man. 



Svvaros 
able 



\a Xivayfùyrjarai 
to bridle 



horses 



TOVS 

the 



\a\tvovs €tS 
bits into 



ra 
the 



OTo/Aara 

mouths 



avToi»s i7fttv, icai oXov to a-iofia avriùv 
them to US, and the whole the body of them 
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4 fierayo/JL€v. I8ov Kai ra wXoia, rqXiKavra o^ra, Kai vro a-Kkrjpiav avc/Luov 
we tum about. B^hold also the ships, so great being, and by violent winds 

5 cXavvo/x€va, fierayerai vrro €\.a\urTOV vrjSaktoVy oirov av 17 opfJLYf rov 
being driven, are tumed by a very small rudder, where the akill of the 

6 €v9vvovros povkrfTai, Ovrco Kai 17 yXwra-a fiiKpov fitXos cort, Kai 

steersman may wiah. So also the tongue 

7 fAeyakavx^i" ISov, oXtyov irvp rjXucrjv vkrjv avaTiTét. 
greatly boasteth. Behold a little fire how great a matter it kindleth ! 



a little member is. 



and 



We find constantly throughout the New Testament the Personal Pronoun is used 
in the Genitive Case instead of the Possessive Pronoun, thus, /*ov, of me, instead of, as 
in Classical Greek, €/*os, mu ; as on line 3^ avrcov, of ihem^ instead of their. 

There is another difference from English to notice, and this is common to Classical 
and New Testament Greek, French, German, and Italian, and perhaps many other 
languages, that the Artide is often used where we in English use the Possessive Pro- 
noun, thus, t?ie hand instead of my hand; as on line 2, ro auìfia^ the body, instead of, as 
we would say, hie body ; line 2, ra orofiara, the numths^ for their mouiha. 



THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 

OUTLINE LeSSON. SUBJECT — LoVE. 



Objecjt — ^To teach that Love should be pure 
and disinterested, serving only the hìghest and 
noblest ends, and elevating and sanctifying ali 
who are actuated by it. 

Tbxt 

(To be written on the blackboard, or on slips of 

paper and distributed to the class. ) 

" Let US not love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and in truth. " — 1 John ili 18. 



Sunplif y the text, and draw its meaning 
from the children in their own words. 

Scripture Lessons — (a) John xvi. 27 ; 
(b) Heb. xii. 6 ; (e) Gen. xxvii. 6 to 17 ; 

(d) 1 Sam. xviii. 1 to 3, xxiiì. 15 to 17 ; 

(e) 2 Timothy i. 3 to 8, il 1 to 3. 

(a) God's love shewn — Ist, in the beau- 
ties and wonderful uses of Creatìon, the 
stars above, the gràss and flowers beneath, 
the abundanoe of food provided fon- ali 
living creatures, their meaus of enjoyment, 
&c., the changes of seasons, and aiterna- 
tions of day and night ; 2nd, in his fatherly 
care and watchfulness over us His child- 
ren, the sweet human affections which 
surround us, and the wonderful pleasure- 
giving powers of mind and body. 

(b) God's love wise, not merely indul- 
gent, — shewn as clearly in the trials and 
sorrows of life (because these tend to 
purify and ennoble the soul), as in its joys 
and pleasures. 



We must strive to make our affections 
approach the Divine ideal.Mat. v. 43-48. 

(cj Rebekah's love to Jacob ambitious, 
inducing her to counsel deceit and dis- 
honesty. Was it in deed and in truth t 
What would be its effect on those 
influenced by it? Does it resemble God's 
love to US ? 

(d) Jonathan*s affection for David pure 
and unselfish, eutirely free from worldli- 
ness and jealousy ; a beautiful type of the 
truest friendshìp, seeking the honout and 
happiness of another rather than its own. 

(e) PauFs love for Timothy. Was it in 
deed and in truth ? Why did Paul desire 
Timothy to be partaker of afflictions and 
to enduro hardness.^ Is such a desire 
consistent with love! with the best and 
truest love, as having in view the highest 
and holiest aims. 

The power of loving one another, given 
US by God, should be regarded as a sacred 
trust, to be used in His ser\àce alone, 
never under any circumstauces to seive a 
low or uuworthy end; and although it 
must be remembered that, " if a man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen," he 
canuot " love God whom he hath not 
seen," yet he cannot love his brother 
worthily and well unless he love God and 
gooduess more. 

Florence Gbeoo. 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



LONDON. 

StkpjtBy GreBn.— On the 17th October there 
was a very interesting gathering on the occasion 
of the re-opening of the College Chapel, which 
has been purchased by the London Dùtiict Uni- 
tarìan Society. The chapel was filled wìth an 
Unitarìan audience, who listened attentively to 
an eloquent diseourse from the Bev. H. lerson, 
in which he vindieated the Unitarìan position 
tm the trae Christiamty, divested of the accre- 
tions of so-called orthodoxy on the one hand, 
and filled with a «pirìtual life, and power, and 
reason that can withstand the shaf ts of the ma- 
terìalist or negationist on the other. After tea, 
served in the school gallery, a crowded meeting, 
presided over by S. Sharpe, Esq. , was held, and 
varìous addresses were given by ministeni and 
laymen. As shewing the drìft of men and 
things, it is noteworthy that not only has the 
building passed through other hands, but that 
the speakers on the platform had been brought 
up in five different denominations in their youth, 
but are now throwing their labours into our 
eause. There was a general concurrence in the 
opinion that it was a favourable time for de- 
nominational effort. . Mr Spears related that, at 
his first lecture in the neighbourhood he was 
not aware of the presence of a second Unitarìan 
in the assembly, and a warm discussion ensued. 
About five years ago regular worship was esta- 
blished in a room in a prìvate house ; and not- 
withstanding the discouragement of having at 
times to meet in miserable places, and of other 
depressing circumstances, the frìends bere bave 
manfuliy persevered, and under their present 
minister, the Rev. E. R. Grant, they are 
steadily increasing in numbers, and gatherìng 
in a good Sunday School, their prospects are 
quite encouraging. 

The Wednesday evening conferences in Stam- 
ford Street are attracting attention to religious 
problems. 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



On Some op the Points of Contact between 
Religion and Sociology : A Sermon, 
preached in the Treville Street Chapel, 
Plymouth, during the Congress of the 
National Assocìation for the Promotion of 
Social Science, Sept. 15, 1872. By T. W. 
Feeckelton. London : E. T. Whitfield, 
178 Strand. 

The aim of this diseourse is to shew the true 
character and nature of Religion, and its infiu- 



ence upon society. The «uthor weU definoa 
what religion is when he says— ** Beligion . . 
. . . is the exerwe -of justiee, «ynuMi^y, 
charity, in the high and wiae senso, and phil- 
anthropy or benevolence, inclusive of reai help." 
Everi' trae man will agree with thia defmition 
of reugion, though it is somewhat diflferent from 
that set forth in orthodox creeds. 

The time has now arrìv^d when men, if they 
wonld be true to their natures, must say hard 
things, though these may run oounter to the 
creeds of their forefathers. Emerson, in his 
essay ©n Self-R^iiaiice, says :— ^* Speak what 
you think now in hard wordis, and to-morrow 
speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you said 
to-day. " Ali who make the above their motto 
will peruaa with pleasure this effort of Mr 
Ereckelton. o. D. 



TO OUn SUBSCRIBERS ANO FRIENDS. 

Wb desire to say a word to our subscrìbers 
and frìends at the «l^se of our first volume. We 
"bave so far carried on our paper with the view 
with which we set out^-not to compete with 
existing periodicals of the Unitarian body, but — 
that it might fili a place which our experience in 
active mìssionary work has taught us was not 
occupied. For the future we think we shall be 
able to do our work more effectually. If our 
friends will help us, we will endeavour to make 
it possible for the poorest person to obtain Uni- 
tarìan informatioh. We cannot do this, unlesa 
we are aided— without loss. The aid we suggcst 
is, that every Unitarian, If not on his own account, 
then on account of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, whose lives bave not been brightened 
with the cheerful faith and glorious hope which 
Unitarians bave enjoyed, should take at least a 
copy, and givo it to some person, who, perhaps, 
will be glad to receive it. We think we might 
easily get doublé our present number of sub- 
Bcribers if such help could be afforded us. 

We trust that t^e friends who read this will 
see that a means is bere offered for doing some 
service to our day and generation. It is well 
known that there are not missionarìes enough to 
do the work which Unitarians might attempi. 
A periodical, giving Unitarìan Information, in 
some measure supplìes the want. 



TO OUR AGENT3. 

We owe a word of thanks to the kind friends 
in various towns who bave kindly taken the 
trouble'to supply the Missionari/. We trust they 
will continue to afford us their viiluable aid. 
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UNITARIAN PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 

)E use the term Unitarian more as a name for a class of ideas of re- 
ligion than as the title of a sect or party. What might be termed 
organised Unitarianism in Scotland, is, truly, very small in 
extent compared with Presbyterianism. For a long time certaiu 
liberal ideas were held by those only who very firmly maintained 
their belief in the simple Unity of God, and the tnist-worthiness of man's 
reason and conscience. Possibly a man might be a Unitarian so far as be- 
lief in the Unity of God goes, and yet fail to reach the position which was 
held by Channing, and in the present day is shared by the Rev. James 
Martineau and Dr Beard. A Unitarian church is different from ali other 
churches in this respect: its worship and practice are based upon the 
principle that in ali matters of opinion there is a possibiKty of difference, 
and that the only sure ground of union for men as spiritual beings meeting 
together to worship God and commune with each other is affection. Oon- 
gregations which were left free to change the nature of their theology from 
time to time bave, in many instauces, come to the position which may be 
found in the writings of the above-named individuals. 

Scotland, for many generations, has been the home of a very strong Cal- 
vinism, every effort being made to prevent the drifting away of ministers 
and congregations from the Shorter Catechism and the Confession of Faith. 
Any person venturing to openly utter opinions opposed to the doctrines of 
the Standards was liable to be expelled from the Church. The union of 
Presbyterians has been a legai one. The fulfilling of certain conditions 
gives a right to sit at the Lord's table, and to a place on the church roU. 
The management of the Presbyterian churches in Scotland reminds one of 
Parliament and the Law Courts. The consistent Presbyterian is a Calvinist, 
and there are many such. At this moment, however, it is impossible to say that 
every Presbyterian is a Calvinist. We are told by members of orthodox 
churches that in some pulpits the doctrines of Calvinism are never preached. 
Instead of discussions about the Trinity, men are told to worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. And although the doctrine of Endless Torments is 
not directly denied, yet the unbounded love of God is proclaimed without 
qualification. The doctrine of the Atonement, which makes it only possible 
for God to be gracious to His children after a substitute has home the pen- 
alty of their sins, is neglected, and the beautiful lesson of the Parable of 
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the Prodigai Son la taught instead. Ih their freedom Unitarìans have 
adopted certain ideas, and every one of these may be detected in the pub- 
hdhed sermons and speeches of orthodox men. Not ali bj one man : but 
bere is one who deniea the dogma of Hell ; there one who regards the 
doctrine of the Trìnity as a specuiation ; there another who affirms the 
naturai dignity of the human race. As these ideas bave, io some extent, 
become identified with those who hold the position termed Unitarian, their 
progress is the progress of Unitarian sentiments in Scotland. It is reported 
that there are in Dundee several ministers who are liberal ; some of them 
having a wide reputation. One has boldly broken down the barrier be- 
tween bis Church and the Unitarian Church, by holding fellowship with Mr 
Martineau. 

Ali this is encouraging to Unitarìans, for having for years labored to 
overthrow the iron mie of Oreeds, that naturai religion might be prò- 
moted ; they now see others coming to the light. But these are bound 
by the most solemn bonds not to adopt other ideas of religion. If a 
Unitarìan seeks admission to an orthodox church as a Unitarian he is re- 
fused, but he may take a seat and bear Unitarìan i^entiments proclaimed. 
The apparent violation of moral law is the offence whicb gives occasion for 
reproach towards the Broad-Church party in Scotland. 

The parish minister of Dundee, Dr Watson, according to the Aébertiaer^ 
at a social gatherìng of a Congregational Church, gave a speech which 
" was characterised by a broad, liberal, and tolerant spirìt. He thought 
^^ the misunderstandings between the varìous sects had much in common 
" with the diflficulties which the old pre-Copernican astronomers had in 
" explaining the motions of the pianeta. The error of the old astronomers 
" lay in supposing the earth tp be the centre of the universe, instead of 
^^ being merely a subordinate planet lìke the others. In like manner each 
" sect was too much given to suppose that fhey were alone stable, for- 
" gettìng that, like their fellow-Christians, they were revolving round the 
" grand centre of ali, although in a different orbit." Theodore Parker 
would have seen breadth and truth in such sentiments, 

We cannot in our space detaìl ali the signs of progress. Our readers must 
take our word that there is a marked advanoe manifested in many quartera 
in Scotland towards Unitarìan ideas. 



CONSCIENCE A REVEALER. 

sF ali subjects of human thought, none canbe more important, none 
can be more full of anxious and absorbiug interest, than this one, — 
" What are GOD-S present dispositions towards His human family ? 
What are His purptoses regardiug them for time, and for etemity ? " 
He is infinite in power ;. there is no might " in heaven above, or on 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth ; " there is no 
potency, either in the counsels of angela, or in the firmest wills and op- 
positions of men, that can effectually resist His dominion, or successfully 
oppose His designs ; so that (as far as mere ability is concemed) He can 
raise us for ever to inconceivable joy, or plunge uà for ever into unspeak- 
able woe, with none to say unto Him, "What doest Thou? " Holding, 
not only our temperai fates, but our eternai destinies, thus completely in 
His own soveregn band, it is surely a question above aU other questiona,, 
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*' What are the feelings He entertaìns towards us now ; and what are His 
intentions respecting us in the dim and unexplored futurity of our ex- 
Lstencel" in a single phrase, "What is the Jd^OEAL Chabaotbr of 
GoD ? " Where shall we find this knowledge ? Nowhere so readily, and 
nowhere so fully, as in the Human Consoience. 

In the very nature of thiugs, we should expect this tò be the case. 
Who made the Conscience ? Whp lodged it in the soni of man. Who 
taiight it to descem between right and wrong? Who taughtit to ur^ it* 
possessor to strive after the oue, and to flee f rom the other f Who taught 
it to punish US with remorse when we disobeyd its injunctions, and to re- 
ward US with a sweet inward satisfaction when we were faithful to its 
monitions f None, obviously, but the Oreatob Himself . Conscience ìs 
literally, and almost without any figure of speech, a portion of the Godhead 
incamated in every child of Adam ; is oùe of the perfections of the Su- 
preme eushiined in every heir of mortality. Hence it follows that the 
commands of conscience are the commands of GoD ; that the prohibitions 
of conscience are the prohibitions of GoD ; that the censures of conscience 
are the censures of GoD ; that the approbations of conscience are the ap- 
probations of GoD ; in a single phrase, that the Voice of Conscience is 
the Voice of God, ever sounding solemnly through the deep cavems of 
the human soul. 

Now, what are some of the dispositions which conscience forces us to 
condemn when manifested by any of our fellow-creatures 1 Cruelty, in- 
justice, revenge, inexorableness, partiality, capriciousness, punishiug the 
innocent instead of the guilty ; nay, punishing even the guilty themselves 
with a severity disproportioned to theìr trangressions, to the amount of 
their moral light, to the force of their temptations, to their powers of 
resistance. As God is the author of conscience, it is evident that He can 
never manifest, that He can never possess dispositions in Himself which 
He has taught this conscience so loudly and earnestly to condemn when 
displayed by human beings. What, again, are some of the dispositions 
which conscience forces us to approvo and to praise, when manifested by 
any of our fellow-meni Righteousness, equity,'benevolence, compassion, 
mercy, a desire of securing the welfare, the happinéss of ali, even of the 
wicked, not excluding them from the outflow of our affection. As GoD is 
the author of conscience, it is plain then He must be in full and boundless 
possession of the qualities and excellencies which He has commissioned it 
to crown with its reverence and applauso ; in other words, that He must 
possess, as the very essence of His nature, that He must exhibit, in His 
government of man during timo, and no less in His government of man 
throughout eternity, infinite righteousness, infinite equity, infinite be- 
nevolence, infinite compassion, and infinite mercy. Thus is the Human 
Conscience a Revealer of the Moral Character of God; and under the 
mie of a B^ing possessed of the perfections it assigns to Him, the des- 
tinies, both of our individuai selves and of our entire race, are safe (oh ! 
how safe !) not only for this life, but for that which is to come ! 

B. E. B. Maclellan. 

It is needf ul that a man he trae ; not that l^e live. Are man doga that they must 
be happy ? Luther dared to be undone. — Theodore Parker. ' 

Gbbater is he who is above temptation thas he who, being tempted» overcomes. 
— A, Bronton Akott 
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BROAD CHURCH IMMORALITY. 

jHERE are many passages in the Bible which describe with ap- 
(IS< provai actions which we think most wicked. The IsraeUtes commit 
^yJi cruel murdere, are guilty of falsehoods, and particularly of robbiug 
^^ the foreigners ; and theee things are described as innocent, and are 
"^ • often Baid to be done in obedience to the commands of Grod. Th© 
writere show a sad ignorance of right and wrong, accompanied with 
a Btrong reiigious earnestness. While we read such passages, we may ad- 
mire the reiigious earnestness though we regret that the couscience was net 
more enlightened. Countless as are these wicked acts spoken of without 
blame, yet there is perhaps ouly one single passage in which any counten- 
ance is given to a man's acting against his own jndgment, against the 
commands of his own conscience. This is in the case of Naaman the 
Syrian, described in 2 Kiogs v. Naaman was an officer high in the service 
of the Syrian King. Among the Israelites he was converted to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and hence arose the difficulty. What is he to do when he 
returns home ? May he, as before, accompàny the King his master into 
the Tempie of Rimmon, and worship, or pretend to worship the idol ? He 
asks the advice of the prophet Elisha, who gives him permission to do so, 
saying, " Gro in peace." We need not suppose that this is a true story. It 
was written several xienturies after the time mentipned when Nehemiah was 
govemor of Jerusalem, and it gains its importance from that circumstance. 
Nehemiah had been brought up in the palace and in the service of the King 
of Persia. He was an especial favourite with his master ; and when 
giieving for the distresses of his countrymen in Jerusalem, he obtains leave 
from the Persian King to go there, and to help them to rebuild the city. 
This he does with the pious zeal of a true Jew. But he had only obtained 
leave of absence for a limited time. At the end of that time the good 
Nehemiah returns to Persia, and to his duties as cupbearer to the King, 
which seem to have included the accompanying him when he worshipped 
in his Tempie. Nehemiah must have felt the difficulty of his position; 
and then it would seem that some friendly band wrote this story of Naaman 
the Syrian to apologise for Nehemiah's compliance with the Persian re- 
iigious customs. We who are not under the, same temptation must not be 
severe upon Nehemiah, but at the same time we must not justìfy his 
conduct. The liberal clergymen, the Broad-Churchmen of our present day, 
are in the same position. They are violating their consciences,\ and are 
worshipping in the Tempie of Rimmon. Let us be sorry for them. Let 
US wish them strength of character to act propeVly in their trying circum- 
stances, and to come out as honest men. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE ATONEMENT 
boCTRINES. 

4. What does the Old Testament say concerning Propitiation 1 

The Bible writers unceasingly labour to impress upon us that ali wrong- 

domg is anoffence against God. They threaten us with his wrath if we 

do amiss, ànd warn us that we must make baste to avért or to escape it. 

Among those natìons who dreaded God, sacrifices seem to have been chiefly 
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consìdered as a means of appeasing anger. We meet with sacrifioes of this 
sort in Homer, and the buming of iuoeuse aud sacrifioes of a sweet savour 
among the Jews may have had this for their origin. But the graver writers 
amoDg them eamestly eudeavour to keep us cut of the error of supposing 
that there is anj such use in these ceremonies. They assure us that the 
sacrifioes God will accept are a contrite aud obedient heart. These, a id 
these only, he delights in. What need have we then to look to foi-eigu 
atonements in order to procure for ourselves that f avour and f orgiveness our 
heavenly Father is only too ready to give us f 
5. Does the Bible give us anything like the doctriiie of Satispaotion T 
The doctrine of satisfaction seems to rest upou the naturai instincts that 
rise up within us when we have done wrong. Our senso of regpjtsibility 
presses heavily upon us. We feel that though Grod should forgive us, and 
ali the world should have forgotten our fault, there. is something within uà 
that can neither forgive nor forget, and will not be put aside. This some- 
thing modem writers on the Atonement theory (M.ju8tice. The majesty of 
justioe, they say, has been outraged, and God himself is not at liberty to 
set its claims at nought, but is-bound, before he pardons us, to see the 
penalty exacted and a satisfaction made. Now this is not the language of 
he Bible, for the reason that the devout temper,of the Hebrew poeple would 
not allow them to separate God and justice, or to represent them as having 
different interests. Their writers and teachers are chiefly busied in impres- 
sing upon US the thought that our sins are an offence against God ; but 
these other feelings of conscience are not. altogether overlooked by 
them. The parable of the prodigai son is one of the most complete 
explanations of the doctrines of God's forgiveness that the Bible contains, 
and we see hjBre that the penitent, though taken back into bis father's 
affection, is not placed where he stood before. As remarked by Mr Freeman 
Clarke, in bis *' Christian Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sin," the prodigal's 
patrimouy is wasted ; there is no new di vision of the efetate. From the 
early prophets down to Jesus and the Apostles we are uot encouraged to 
hope that " Satisfaction " can be made for our faults otherwise thau by 
humble and patient up-hill work, nor are we suffered to look for any out- 
ward means save the help that God himself is always ready to give to thoae 
who come to him for strength in their earnest efforts. 



BROKEN LIGHTS. 



^N the Introduction to " In Memorìam" we are told by the poet-laureate 

" Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken nghts of thee» 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

In these lines we have a truth stated which should be impi-essed on 
every mind. There are persons who are unwilling, or persistently refuae 
to believe it possible that the systems of belieì to which they hold shall 
pass away. But ali history goes to show their position an unreasonab!e 
one. In the order of providence forms of faith '' have their day," aud are 
superseded by others better adapted to the advanciiig culture of nien. 
From the lowest forms of religion up to monotheism there was a graduai 
aud coutinuous process of change, the iiiferior conceptions giving place to 
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higher. Jewk& theology ^ae not jast the same thtng at the advent of 
Jesus I3iat ìt was in the time of Moses. And throughout Ohrìstlaa times 
change has been Constant. Attempts have been made to give permanency 
to oertaiia doctrines by embodying them in creeds enf oroed by state power ; 
bat what one council ordered to be received as trae, other councils took the 
liberty of altering or settìmg aside. The light of one generation, though 
deemed whole and pérfect, generally proved a " broken " one to succeeding 
generations; and f^ling to give enduring satìsf action fnller light had to be 
sought f or. 

And this Constant change in the beliefs of men is a matter f rom which 
there ìs much to be learnt. It shows that those who are dogmatic and 
uncharitable make a serioos inistake. They confound their individuai ap- 
prehensions of tnith with trath itself . Against sach an error every one 
^onld be on bis gaard. Onr f orms of f aith are of great vaine and import- 
ance as the expression of our religious thought and sentiment. But it is 
nnpardonable to regard them as full and final embodiments of religious 
trnth. Donbtless there is fnller light to be obtained yet in religion as well 
as in ali oth«* matters. There is no reason to think the process of change, 
wMch has been in operation untU now, will not continue in the future, but 
every reason *f or thinking it will. And the evident duty of each one is, 
^ therefore, to be open-mindéd and charitable. There should be fidelity to the 
opinioBS already held, and a persistent endeavoor to gain whatever further 
knowledge and light may be obtained. Wh«i a f resh trath presents itself 
it should be made welcome. It should find a ready entrance into the mind, 
and be allowed to modify existing opinions as the case may demand. And 
. at the same tìme every one should be charitable in bis conduct towards 
those who differ from him in opinion. When opinions are so liable to 
change — are at best but " broken lights," it ili becomes any one to exhibit 
a dogmatic spirit. No one system is altogether trae or altogether false — 
each one is but a stepping-stone to somet^ing better ; and for this reason 
ali intoleranoe or harsh treatment of others on account of speculative 
differences is condemned. The great object for a man to keep before him 
is to love the trath and to honestly strive to gain possession of it. That 
is what he is responsible for — ^not for the «Kìtual possession of truth. This 
is the light in which each man's responsibility should be viewed ; and whea 
this,is done there will be a hapwer day for the Church of Christ. 

J. G. S. 



DR KALISOH ON THE LEVITIOAL LAW. 

To THB EDITOE or THB UHITA&IAir M1S8IONABY. 

SiB, —The respect due to Mr Samuel Sharpe must plead my apology for troubling 
you with a few observations on the above subject, in reply to the arguments brought 
f orward by him in the letter which appeared in your last impression. The leader 
will remember that the point at issue is this : — Were the Ceremonial Latra, embodied 
in the middle Books of the Pentateuch, compiled after the Captivity» or were they, as 
Mr Sharpe maintains, chiefly "written in the century and a half before the end of 
" Hezekiah*s reign"? The question is of no ordinary importance and interest: i^^ 
are we, in accordance with the latter view, to suppose that the narrow and hierarchical 
spirit of the ninth and eighth centuries was, in the seventh, conqùered by those large 
and prophetic conceptiona which pervade Deateronomy ? or. does, on the contrary, 
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the tenour of Hebrew history point to a graduai and steady advance from prophetism 
to levìtism ? The subject, thoroughly entwined as it ìb both with the politicai and 
the religioos amuJs of the nation, is so vast and intricate that the' merest outlines 
only oan be attempted in this place ; and I believe I can hardly do better than f ollow 
Mr Sharpe stop by stop, and examine the weight and vaine of his argomenta. 

But, at the outset, I cannot avoid eicpressing my surprise that so acute and honest 
a critic'should use the Books of Chronicles as reliable hi^rtorical souroes, and found 
upon them some of his principal conclusions. He is mrell aware that these Books, 
probably not of earlier date than the Macedonian perìod, were compiled with the ob- 
ject of glorifying the prìestly order ; that they disagree with the older and more im- 
partial documents in numberless statements ; and that they are valuable only in so 
far as they reflect the ecclesiastical tendencies of their own time. And yet Mr Sharpe 
attaches implicit faith to the Chronist's story respecting the deposition of the leprous 
King Uzziah on account of an alleged usurpation of sacredotal runctions, of which the 
Books of Kings make no mention whatever ; and on the sole strength of this legend, 
the bias of which is transparent, he aVers that the priesthood was at no time more 
powerful than in the age of Uzziah. But in reviewing his remarks singly, we shall 
meet with other and even stranger deductions based on the same untenable premises. 

1. " Deuteronomy purports to be a recapitulation of Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
"bers." Indeed? From its nature, a recapitulation must satisfy two conditions : 
it must reproduce the chief points of the subject ; and it must strictly harmonise 
with the more detailed accounts. Now, in both respects, Deuteronomy, if compared 
with the three preceding Books, is entirely at fault : it is silent on some of the most 
essential institutions appointed in the middle Books, such as the ExpiatorySacrifices, 
the Day of Atonement, and the Year of Jubilee ; and in some other important ordi- 
nances it is strikingly at variance with these Books, as for instance, in the laws of 
the first-bom, the tithes, and the prìestly revenues in ffeneraL Therefore, Deuter- 
onomy is not a recapitulation of Exodus, jLeviticus, and X^umbers, and is, hence^ not 
necessarìly of later date than these Books. 

2. In his next argument Mr Sharpe ref ers us to Deuteronomy v. 22 : naw what 
does he fìnd in this passage? simply this, that "Jehovah, after speaking the Ten 
** Commandments, * added no more ;' " and what doeg^ he infer from the statement ? 
neither more nor less than that it ''points to the largo additions in the Book of Exo- 
** dus which there f ollow upon the Commandments, namely the Judgments and Sta- 
** tutes which the writer rejects, and replaces by new ones." It would be difficult 
to say whether the reading of the Biblica! text, or the inference drawn from it, is 
more extraordinary. The verse quoted'runs thus : — "These words the Lord spoke 
** to ali your assembly in the mount, out of the midst of the fire." . . *' And He 
*' added no more." The chief stress, as every one must see, lies on the words " to aU 
" your assembly : " the Ten Commandments were the only words which God ad- 
dressed directly to the whole congregation of Israel ; for the people, dreading such 
immediate communion with God, exclaimed, " If we bear the voice of the Lord our 
" God anjT more, then we shall die. " But did God really "add no more"? The 
narrative in Deuteronomy distinctly declares the contrary ; for the elders said to 
Moses, " Go thou near, and bear ali that the Lord our God shall say, and speak thoa 
** to US ali that the Lord our God shall speak to thee." And so it happened : God, 
approvine of the people's request, ordered them to reti\rn into their tents, whilst he 
said to Moses, "But thou stand bere by me, and I will speak to thee ali the com- 
" mandments, and the statutes, and the judgments, which thou shalt teach them" 
(verse 31. ) Do these words leave a doubt ? Do they imply that the writer rejected 
any previous judgments and statutes, and replaced them by new ones ? 

But let u& not lese sight of the cardinal point of the controversy : the reference to 
" the additions which, in the Book of Exodus, ioUow upon the Commandments," is 
altogethèr irrelevant to our subject ; for the ** Book of the Covenant " (Exod. xx. 19 
to xxiiL 33), which nearly ali critics admit to be older than Deuteronomy, does not 
treat of the ** Iievitical Law " at ali ; it hardly contains a single ceremonial precept ; 
and the moral, social, and penai laWs which it enacts agree, in most instances, with 
the corresponding injunctions in Deuteronomy. 

It is not wisely acted in the interest of a science which is to re-conquer our reli- 
gious and intellectual f reedom, first to obscure a text by imperf ect quotation, and 
then to apply it to subjects with which it has no connection. 



To be eoncluded in our nexL 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL: 

OUTLINE LESSONS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

No. I.— His Chaeaoteb. 

Objsot — ^To show thai only by loving obedienoe to Gk>d and His laws can we be 
fìtted to carry out the work appointed for tis. 

Text — " With goed-will doing service aa to the Lord, and not to man.''— Eph. ri 7. 



Scrìpture Tìeadinxjs — (a) Matt. iii. 1 to 4 ; {h) 11 to 12 ; (e) 13 to 14 ; (d) 
Mark vi. 16 to 20. 

Begìn with an account of the conditìon of the Jewish people at this time, 
their subjection to the Roman yoke, their religion sunk iato a state of 
indifference and ceremonialism ; the raising up of John the Baptist just 
when he was most needed. Note, that it is oftentimes not the wealthy 
or the mighty whom God chooses to carry out his greatest works ; that the 
workers themselves seldom know what their mission is until the full time 
has come ; and then they find how, by implicit obedience and steady faith- 
fuluess in small things, they bave been learning to perform this greater 
and nobler work. 

(a) What do we learn of the character of John f rom his dress and manner 
of living ? Refer to Matt. vi. 25. 

(b) His self-renunciatìon ; caring nothing for his own honor and advance- 
ment, while his mind is filled with the greatness of his work ; seeking not 
to attach disciples to himself , but rather to direct them to higher and holier 
aims. 

(cj His humility. 

(d) What does this narrative show? Ist^ upiightness, causingHerod to 
be ashamed before him, to feel his own guilt more acutely, and even to fear 
the brave, pure, truthful man. 2nd, courage, boldiy to speak the truth 
and rebuke error. 3rd, resignation to the will of God and devotion to His 
service, preferring rather to die in the cause of truth and rìghteousness, 
than by unfaithfidaess to prolong his life. 

Could such a character be produced ali at once, or would it not rather 
have been forming during the thirty years spent by John tvith his old 
parents in his quiet country home f Woul^ it not have been by habitual 
témperance, loving obedience, truthfulness in ali things to himself and 
others, the resistance of small temptations and courageous opposition to 
everything dishonorable or mean? Let us then Jearn to be faithful in 
the least, that we may be ready when caJled upon to be faithful also in 
much : to obey the will of God in the smallest things that we may be 
fìtted to serve JBLim in the greatest. 

Florbncb 'Giibgo. 



WHY WE ARE DISSENTERS. 

A LETTER TO THE YOUNG. 

J Y dear children, — I do not know whether you know, but I think 
1^ you are old enough to know, what a great privilege you enjoy in 

being brought up as Dissenters. 
Dissenter is one who thinks for himself in matters of religion; a 
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Churchman had bis f onn of religion settled f or him by an Act of Parliament 
that was passed in the reign of Charles II., about two hundred yeara ago. 

A long while before that, every one in England was Eoman CathoUc, 
and the Pope told them ali what they must believe, and what they must 
not believe ; above ali, they must be quite sure that he was always right. 

At last some people began to think for themselves, which made the Pope 
very angry, and he excommuuicated them. These people were called Pro- 
testants, because they protested against the Pope. 

Well, when people begm to think for themselves, each one is likely to 
think differently from bis neighbour. People had been so used to ali be- 
lieving alike, and ali believing by rule, that- they were quite frightened, and 
begau to wouder what would become of it alL So they said, " Let us 
make a rule about wliat we are ali tb beUeve. It shall not be a foolish 
rule like the Pope's ; it shall be a good rule." Everybody was quite will- 
ing", but the difficulty was to find something that everybody thought a 
good rule, when so many people thought differently. At last a good many 
of those who had most power met, and made a string of ruJes, which they 
called " The Thirty-Nine Articles," and got an Act of Parliament to say 
that it was right. They agreed that they were the true Church, and they 
told ali the others that they miist belong to it; and they called it the 
Charch of England, and they said "the Church is always right;" though 
nobody knows quite what " the Church " is. 

However, the others did not agree, they did not liké to bave their religion 
settled for them by Act of Parliament. They wished to settle it for them- 
selves. These people were called Dissenters, because they dissented or 
differed from the Church. 

The Church people told them they would be sure to go to hell when they 
died. They did not quite try to take away ali their goods from them, but 
they took the Churches for themselves, and a good deal of money. This 
was wrong to do, because it was unjust, but 1 don't know that it did the 
Dissenters much harm, for, fortunately, the Church people bave no more 
power than the Pope to settle who wiìl go to hell ; and as to the money — 
those who bave had least money often bave had most zeal ; and zeal is a 
much better thii.g than money to my thinking. 

By that time, as you see, the Catholics had had it settled for them what 
they were to believe, and the Church of England had settled for themselves 
what they must believe, and the Dissenters were left free to think as they 
pleased. The consequence of this was, that they thought so many different 
things, that some among them got frightened, and said, " we must make a 
rule, and teli people what they must believe." They tried, but they 
did not succeed in getting ali to agree, so they divided into different sects, 
and each sect had a rule for itself. They put these rules into the trust- 
deeds of their chapels, and they make their ministers say that they believe 
these rules. You must ask your father what a trust-deed is. 



GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

thirteenth lesso^. 
Parsing. 



S)E begin the new year with setting our diligent and persevering 
pupils a task, namely, tò take any chapter they.may choose out of 
the Greek Testament and parse it in the way we show below. 
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Bemark that n whón it aaks a question is what \lhing] ; and when ìt 
does not ask a question ìb some \thing,'] Also, that the two Yerbs in the 
1 Aorist Tense begin with an Augment, which, when we look at the Pre- 
sent Tense in the Dicti(mary column, we find is not there. 

Our pupils must remember, in filUng the column headed Dictionaiy, to 
put the Present and Future Tenses of Verbs ; the Nominative Case, with 
the endiijg of the Genitive of Nouns ; and to give, Tdth Pronouns, Adjec- 
tives, Participles, and Artìcles the endings of their three Gendera. 



LINES WRITTEN UPON THE FLY LEAF OF A GREEK 
GRAMMAR BY A PUPIL OF A CLASS- 

Greek is, 'tis said, the language of the Immortala ; 
And so, when I emerge through death's dark portala 
Into the batter land, where ancient Homer, 
No longer sightless, and no more a roamer, 
Sits singing to the myriads who attend : 
May I be able too, to comprehend. w. H. 0. 

Islinglon, Dea 1872. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



SCOTLAND. 

DtJNFERMLiNK. — The congreg^tion of 
Unitarian Universalista, who have been 
under the ministry of the Bev. R. S. 
fiowie, asiembled for their annual soiree 
on the 9th ult., in their new meeting- 
place, Pilmuir Street. There was a good 
attendance. Addresses were eìven by 
the Bevs. R. S. Bowie, Alex. Webster, 
and H. Williamscm. 

AtrcHTBEMUOHTT. — ^The Editor of The 
Missionari/ gare a Unitarian lectnre on 
the lOth alt., thìs being the ^rst attempi 
in that place. There were about sixty 
persona present, who were awarently 
mterested in the address and the replies 
to questiona. Further efforts will pro- 
bably be made in this Ipcality. 

On a reoent visit to Perth, we leamed 
that some of our f riends there are feeling 
the want of a religious service, ana 
posaibl^ they may make an appHcation 
Tor aid in resuming Unitarian worship ìa 
that city bef ore long. 



I R E L A N D. 

Beltast. — It is interesting to note that 
our churehes her9 seem to be full of lif e 
and yigour. A short time sinoe a meeting 



was held to previde additional sitting ao- 
commodation for the members of the first 
congregation (Rev. J. Scott Porter.) The 
Tork Street Church (Bev. J. Jellie's) is 
not adequate to the wants of the congre- 
gation, and some steps will probably be 
taken to increase the sittings. Two new 
societies have been formed lately, both 
having for their objeot the moral and in- 
tellectual ìmprovement of their members. 
One is connected with the second congre- 
gation, and has for its president the Rev. 
Jas. G. Street. The society Vili hold its 
meetings in the new leeture hall, whicli* 
stands close to the church, and will be an 
important addition to our institutions. 
The scherno of the promoters embraces the- 
establishment of a reading room, to be 
Bupplied with undenominational papers- 
and magazines, a class for the discussioa 
of questions of interest, and social meet- 
ings to promote fellowship and acquaint- 
ance ammig the members. Three meet- 
ings have been already held in the vestry 
of the chureh. At the first meeting, the 
question, "Is war justifiable?" was dis- 
cussed. At the second meeting, Mr £. A. 
Fuhr read an interesting paper on the 
Education question. The President spoke 
in support of the position that education 
should be free, secular, and compulsory, 
At the next meeting, Mr Robert Sharp 
read a paper on ** The Second Reforma- 
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tion." The seoond society is ealled the 
York Street Non-Subecrìbing Mutual Ln- 
proTement Class, and its meetings are held 
weekly. The attendance numbers upwards 
of one hundred. The Rey. J. Jellie is en- 
mged giylng sketehes of the Faiths of the 
World, whioh are interesting and instruc- 
tiye. Papere have been read on the fol- 
lowing Bubjects: — "Education," "Ancient 
Bome," ''The Theology of the Earlj 
Churoh," "Woman's Work," "Reforma- 
tories," " Hints to Young Housekeepers." 
Recitations and readings dìversify the 
proceedmgs. Such societies, when wisely 
oonducted, are calculated to do much good, 
and they ought to be encouraged. We 
lese young pople frequentlj by neglect- 
ing to provide suitable means for drawing 
them together in the church or school- 
room. We have never been able to under- 
stand why our churches bave not been 
tumed to better account durin^ the week. 
A new echool and lecture ball will ere long 
be erected at Mount Pottinger, a populous 
disMct, by Dr Ritchie, J.P., and it is not 
improbable that a mission station vili be 
established there. 

Balltmbna.— -The Rey. Halliwell Tho- 
mas, late of Bridport, has been appointed 
minister here. The town is one of the 



moet prosperous in the north of Ireland, 
but, owing to Tarious circumstances, our 
cause has not prospered. For some time 
there was no settled minister, and it 
seemed Hkely that the property would be 
sold. Through the exertions of the Belfast 
Unitarian Society, of late the pulpit waa 
regularly suppUed. Now that there is a 
settled minister, it is to be hoped the cause 
will be reyiYed. 

CABBiCKTBB0V8.*-The ReT. Arthur Pea- 
ton has -been eneaged in delivering a 
course of doctrinal lecture». The attend- 
anoCy on the whole» has been satisfactory. 

DowKPATBiCK. — Lectures are now being 
delivered here by the Rey. Dayid Gordon, 
and ,some of the neighbourìng ministers. 
The first lecture was giyen by the Rey. J. 
Scott Porter, of Belfast, on " St Patrick." 
The church was crowded to inconyenience 
on the occasion. 

MoNYBEA. — For the first time the expo- 
riment of a course of eyening lectures was 
tried here last season. The result justifies 
a fresh effort. The lectures were on the 
foUowing subjects : — " God," "Christ," 
"Man," "TheBible," " Salyation," and 
"ImmortaUty." 



NOTIOES OF BOOKS. 



Thb Modxrn Pulpit, Noe. 1, 2, 3 : By 
Bey. J. R. Beard, D.D. London, 
Smart & Allan, London House Yard, 
Paternoster Row. 

Dr Beard has been long and widely 
known and respected as one of the most 
zealous and successful of our educational 
leaders. The energies of his lif e haye 
been deyoted to the great work of educa- 
tion ; and he has eyer been anxious to 
bring the blessings of education wìthin 
reach of the humblest classes in the com- 
munity. Deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that education must haye a reli- 
gibus basis, and that home is the place 
where, naturally, it must begin^ and be 
carried f orward, Dr Beard is now issuin£[ 
a series of discourses, at a merely nomimS 
eharge, to aid the cause of enlightened 
and true religion. The titles of we ser- 
mone before are — us " The Education of 
the People, by and for the People," 
" Gregory XIII. and the Massacro of St 
Bartholmnew," "The True Jubileé, or 



the Growth, Spread, and Permanent In- 
fluence of the Reli^on of Jesus.'' We 
haye pleasure in directing attention to 
these discourses, which deserye to be at- 
tentiyely read and widely circulated. ' 



Thx Psrsok ot Christ : A Lecture : By 
the Rey. W. GaskeU, M. A. London, 
H. Brace, 178 Strand ; Manchester, 
Johnson & Rawson, 87 Market St 

This' is a reprint of a lecture published 
seyeral years ago. We haye read it with 
much satisf action and profit. The style 
is clear, simple, and concise, yet pointed 
and yieorous. Eyery Unitarian who reads 
it will oe.strengthened in his conyictions, 
and rejoiced tluit his yiews haye been so 
admirably set f orth ; while eyery Trini- 
tarian into whose hands the lecture may 
fall will find how powerfnlly scripture, 
reason, and common senso plead on our 
behalf. This excellent lecture should be 
circulated as widely as possible. 
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WHO ARE THE HERETIOS? 

lAVING, in a former number of this journal, aeked and answered 
the question — "To whom should be appliedthe name of Scepticsl" 
we may also find it worth our while to look into the origin and 
meaning of the words Heretic and Heresy, which have been 
applied so ofben by one set of rèligionists with such terrible force 
and consequences to others of a different faìth. Perhaps the name of 
Sceptic may be said to entail npon those to whom it is ilsually given 
only a little opprobrium, so as to act, at the worst, as a sort of social ban 
or sentence of excommnnication ; but in the case of imputed heresy, we 
khow that for many centuries it served as an apology and pretext for 
frightful persecutions, by which hnndreds of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures were slaughtered or bumt at the stake. Again, refemng to the 
Greek dictionary, we find that the word heresy comes from hairesis^ a sect, 
and means also " a choosing," " a taking to oneself ; " therefore, we may 
say that in its originai signifìcation the name of heretic describes one who 
has choaen bis religion, and is thus distinguished from such who have 
only inherited theirs. In considering the way in which the word was, in 
the first instance, used in connection with Ghristianity, we have a curious 
example of how, in the lapse of time, a word may come to change its 
meaning, and be applied in exactly an opposite sense to the originai use of 
it. Thus, in Acts xxiv. 6, it was employed by the lawyer, TertuUus, in 
the accusation made against the Apostle Paul before Ananias, the high 
priest, in which he was called a " ringleader of the sect (hairesis) of the 
Nazarenes ;" viz., the followers of Jesus of Nazareth. The word heresy, 
thus used so near to the fountain-head of Ghristianity, was applied only 
in a general sense, and we may see that Paul afterwards, in bis defence 
before Agrippa, described himself as having been originally of the "strictest 
sect (hairesis) of the Jews," viz., a Pharisee ; while, in the former instance of 
its use, it was as having invented a riew sect which had excited the peoplé, 
that the Nazarenes were blamed. Thus, to those who, like Paul and 
Stephen, were filled with the zeal of converts to the new ideas of God 
and bis relations to mankind, and to those who were most fresh from 
personal intercourse with Jesus, such as Luke, John, Mark, &c., and whose 
memories were full of bis acts and words — to these the word heresy 
chanced to be applied, which, after the course of a few centuries, was used 
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as the strongest term of opprobrium by those who had lost sight of the 
pure Bouree of their faith, and whose Christianity had become a muddied 
stream, comipted by mystical dogmas, and superstitious rites and cere- 
monies. It carne to be applied, as we know, ali over Europe, as a term of 
reproach to those who refìised to embrace the Christianity of the Romish 
Church : and whether these were Jews or Protestants, the refusai was ever 
followed by cruel persecutions. Would a Jew, of the 15th century, in 
Spain or Italy, bave been listened to, who, in becoming the victim of the 
Inquisition, might bave remonstrated with bis persecutore, and exclaimed — 
" This word heresy, which you cast at me, was once used against the very 
founders of your religion — it was applied to Paul and Peter, and the other 
followera of Jesus of Nazareth, who formed but a sect of my religion ] " and 
would the Huguenot or Protestant of the 16th century bave been under- 
stood had he exclaimed — " You accuse me of heresy, because I desire to 
return to the heresy of the earliest professore of the Christian faith, who 
knew nothing of the dogmas and extemal rites with which you bave ob- 
scured its simplicity and truth 1 " 

In these days, perhaps, the words " Heretic " and " Heresy " bave gone 
somewhat out of fashion, and bave been supplanted by the epithets — 
" Infidel " and " Infidelity." Those peraons are, perhaps, more especially 
accused of infidelity or unfaithfulness to Christianity who value and en- 
deavour to bring to light the originai germs of truth contained in it, 
which bave been lost sight of beneath the after accretions to its growth, 
and who endeavour to teach that fidelity to its principles is what the 
world has ftiore need of, than any strictness of faith in its recorded 
facts. As it has been well and wisely said — " They commit a grave error 
who regard a man as an infidel because he refuses to acknowledge the 
truth of certain doctrines which they believe, or fancy they believe, to be 
trae. He only is an infidel, who, from base motives, tums a deaf ear to 
the voice of truth ; and the infidel of infidels is he, who, while professing to 

* believe ali the articles of the Christian faith,' takes no beed to walk after 

* the perfect law of love, summed up for him by bis Master/ " * For such, 
indeed, the severity of condemnation which 'the ages bave attached to the 
word heretic might render it only a fit term of reproach ; but since, in 
accordance with its originai meaning, the name should convey no reproach, 
but rather the reverse, we may hope that it will come to be cheerfuUy 
accepted by ali eamest-hearted thinkers who "refuse the evil and choose the 
good," and that the day may arri ve when the united sects of Christendom 
will sing, in a revised Te Deum, " The noble army of Martyrs, Heretics, 
and Confessors praise Thee ! " 



OUR OBJECTION TO THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. 

By Dr Channing. 

mghSjp E object to the systems of religion which prevail among us, that 
|wMW they are adverse, in a greater or less degree, to purif jiiig, com- 
(^<0'S fòrtiug, and honourable views of God ; that they take from us 
^d^^ our Father in heaveu, and substitute for him a being whom we 
cannot love if we would, and whom we ought not to love if we 

• Henry Attwell in ** The Book of Golden Thoughts." 
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could. We object, paiticularly on this ground, to that system which 
arrogates to itself the name of Orthodoxy, and which is now industri- 
ously propagated through our country. This system, indeed, takes vari- 
ous shapes, but in ali it casts dishonour on the Creator. According to 
its old and genuine form, it teaches that God brings us into life whoUy 
depraved, so that under the innocent featui'es of our childhood is hiddeu 
a nature avorse to ali good, and propense to ali evil, a nature which 
exposes us to God's displeasure and wrath, even before we bave acquired 
power to underfetaud our duties, or to reflect upon our actions. According 
to a more modem exposition, it teaches that we came from the hands of 
our Maker with such a constitution, and are placed under such influences 
and circumstances, as to render certain and infallible the total depravity of 
every human being from the first moment of bis moral agency ; and it 
also teaches, that the offence of the child who brings into life this ceaseless 
tendency to unmingled crime exposes him to the sentence of everlastmg 
damnation. Now, according to the plainest principles of moral ity, we 
maintain that a naturai constitution of the mind, unfailingly disposing it 
to evil and to evil alone, would absolve it from guilt ; that to give existence 
under this condition would argue unspeakable cnielty ; and that to punish 
the sin of this unhappily-constituted child witb endless ruin would be a 
wrong unparalleled by the most merciless despot ism. 

This system also teaches that God selects from this corrupt mass a 
number to be saved, and plucks them, by a special influence, from. the 
common ruin ; that the rest of marikind, though left without that special 
grace which their conversion requires, are commanded to repent, under 
penalty of aggravated woe ; and that forgiveness is promised them on 
terms which thelr very constitution infallibly disposes them to reject, and 
in rejecting which they awfully enhance the punishments of hell. These 
proffers of forgiveness and exhoitations of amendnient, to beings bom 
under a blighting curse, fili our minds with a horror which we want words 
to express. 

That this religious system does not produce ali the effects on character, 
which might be anticipated we most joyfully admit. It is often, very 
often, counteracted by nature, conscience, common sense, by the general 
strain of Scripture, by the mild example and precopts of Christ, and by the 
many positive declarations of God's uni versai kindness and perfect equity. 
But stili, we thiiik that we see its unhappy influence. It tends to dis- 
courage the timid, to give excuses to the bad, to feed the vanity of the 
fanatical, and to offer shelter to the bad feelings of the malignant. By 
shocking, as it does, the fundamental principles of morality, and by ex- 
hibiting a severe and partial Deity, it tends ptrongly to pervert the moral 
faculty, to form a gloomy, forbidding, and servile religion, and to lead nien 
to substitute censoriousness, bittemess, and persecution for a tender and 
impartial charity. We think, too, that this system, which begins with 
degrading human nature, may be expected to end in piide ; for pride grows 
out of a consciousness of high distinction, however obtained, and no dis- 
tinction is so great as that which is made between the elected and abandoned 
of God. 

The false and dishonourable views of God, which bave now been stated, 
we feel ourselves bound to resist unceasingly. Other errors we can pass 
over with comparative indifference. But we ask our opponents to leave to 
US a God worthy of our love and trust, in whom our moral sentiments 
may delight, in whom our weaknesses and sorrows may find refuge. We 
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cling to the Divine perfections. We meet them everywhere in creation, 
we read them in the Scriptures, we see a lovely image of them in Jesus 
Christ; and gratitude, love, and veneration, cali on us to assert them. 
Reproached, as we often are, by meu, it is oui* consolation and happiness 
tbut one of our chief offeuces is the zeal with which we vindicate the 
dishonoured ^ooduess and recititude of God. 



THE BEQINNINQ OF RIGHT VIEWS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

iT is now geuerally acknowledged by those who allow themselves, 
in reading the Bible, to apply tlieir reason to it in the same manner 

^ that they do to any other book, that no part of the Jewish law, as 
we now bave it, was written before the reign of Solomon. It had 
been called the Mosaic law, and hence had arisen the popular 
opinion that the first five books, called the Pentateuch, had been written 
by Moses himself. So firmly and so religiously was this opinion held, 
that scholars did not open their eyes to the clear evidence to the contrary. 
Now, however, that the truth has dawned upon us, we naturally inquire 
who first discovered it. 

Benedict de Spinosa, a most remarkably enlightened man, a Jew, bom 
at Amsterdam in 1692, was the first person who published to the world 
bis opinion that the Pentateuch could not have been written by Moses. 
Spinosa may not have been the first person to have discovered this, but 
he was the first to publish it to the world. It required some courage to 
do so. It brought upon him much social persecution ; and had he not been 
living in the f ree Protestant city of Amsterdam, it mìght easily have cost 
him his life. Whatever scholars had formed thè same opinion before his 
time had held their tongue, and had kept the discovery to themselves. 
That there had been one such scholar. Spinosa found out in a very 
remarkable way. 

Aben Ezra was a celebrated Jewish Rabbi, born in Spain in 1099. 
Among his other works he wrote a Commentary on the Pentateuch. And 
in this Commentary appears the following disjointed sentence : — 

" Beyond Jordan, .... provided thou understand the mystery 
of the Tweive ; . . . . also, that Moses wrote the Law .... 
whilst the Cauaanites were in the land . . . . it will be revealed on 

the mountain of God Then also behold this bed, his bed of 

iron ; . . . . then knowest thou the truth." 

To most persons these words would convey no meaning whatever, but 
not so to Spinosa. He remarks upon them that they contain the evidence 
that Aben Ezra had discovered that the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, although he never ventured to proclaim that discovery. They 
refer to five important passages in the Pentateuch. Thus (1) we read in 
Deuteronomy i. 5 : " Beyoiid the Jordan, in the land of Moab." This, of 
course, could not have been written by Moses, because Moses never 
crossed the Jordan ; the Jordan never lay between Moses and the land of 
^[oab. This iuteresting circumstance is not shown in the English Autho- 
rised Version. It is concealed by a false translation ; and we there read : 
" Óa this side Jordan, in the land of Moab." 
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(2.) In Deuteronomy xxvìi. and Joshua viii. the law of Moses is ordered 
to be written upon twelve stones, which law, therefore, was much shorter 
than the Pentateuch, and perhaps confined to the Ten Commandments 
only. This, says Spinosa, may be the mystery of the Twelve; or, 
possibly, it may mean the last twelve verses in Deuteronomy, which cou- 
tain the account of Moses's death. 

(3.) We read in Deuteronomy xxxi. 9 : " Moses wrote this law, and 
delivered it." These words are clearly by a later writer, giving an 
account of the doings of Moses. 

(4.) In Genesis xii. 6, we are told that when Abraham carne into the 
country, " the Canaanite was then in the land." This, of course, was 
written at some time after Joshua's conquest, when the Canaanite was no 
longer in the land. Upon which Aben Ezra remarks that he who discovers 
what this means had better keep silence. 

(5.) The mountain spoken of in Grenesis xxii. 14, where the will of 
Jehovah is to be revealed, could not bave been so spoken of till after the 
Tempie had been built by Solomon, or, as we may say, till after the alts^r 
had been placed there by David. 

(6.) Og's iron bedstead, which Deuteronomy ili. tells us was to be found 
in the city of Rabbah, could not bave been there found until that city had 
been captured by David. 

In this interesting way does the sagacious Spinosa satisfy himself that 
Aben Ezra had discovered that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses. 
For this, ho'^yever, we owe little thanks to the learned but cautious Abeu 
Ezra. The world must thank not the man who makes a discovery, but 
the man who, like the brave Spinosa, publishes it. 

SAMUEL SHABPE. 



EASTERN MANNERS AND OUSTOMS. 

fj^NDER this heading, at page 187 of your interesting monthly publi- 
cation, you state that " a treacherous man will give orders to bis 
servants, in hostility to the friend who is sitting on the same sofà 
with him." The following circumstances, which took place in 
Cairo a few years ago, bear out your statement so exactly that I 
am induced to send you this account of them. 

A Chief or Sheikh of a powerful tribe of Arabs inhabiting the Peninsula 
of Mouut Sinai, who was tributary to the then Basha or Viceroy of Egypt, 
had, in some way, shown himself careless respecting the safety of certain 
travellers to whom the Basha had given a firman or passport. No direct 
notice was taken of the offence ; but, after a time, he was sumraoned to 
Cairo to make new conditions, as it was supposed, respecting bis future 
tenure of office as chief Sheikh of the district ; in fact, however, to get rid 
of him entirely as a rebellious chief. For this purpose great caution was 
necessary, for the wily Sheikh was himself an adept iu the art of governing 
in the orientai style. It was therefore arranged that on bis arrivai he 
should be treated by the servants of the Court with coiisiderable ceremony, 
and, on enteriiig the chamber of audience or ealamlik, to kiss the band of 
the Basha, he was invited to take bis place on the same sofà, and next to 
the Basha. After the uàual complimentary phrases, coffee was brought, 
and, according to custom, the first cup was handed to the Basha. The 
bearer of the second cup, iute ided for th© Sheikh, slipped on the polish«d 
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marble floor, spilliug the coffee and breaking the cup ; immediately the 
Basha presented his own cup to the Sheikh, aad presently a second cup 
was brought to the Basha ; by this contrivance the Sheikh was put off his 
guard, he even considered it a mark of peculiar condescensiou cm the part 
of the Basha, and sipped tlie coffee with more than ordinary delight. 
While on his journey home, however, he was suddenly taken ili, and died 
before he reached the encampment of his tribe in Wady Feiran. 

Another story, similar to the oiie just related, was repprted to me oa 
the spot a few days only after it had happeued. 

On the occasion of a grand féte at Shubra, a few miles north of Cain^ 
it happened that some members of a tribe of Arabs, encamped in th 
neighbourhood, had stolen some valuable coffee-cups and amber mouth- 
pieces. The Viceroy was made acquainted with the robbery and with the 
suspicions entertained as to the robbers. The chief of the tribe was sent 
for, and commanded by the Basha to bring the thieves, the cups, and the 
mouth-pieces to the salamlik before sunset. Immediately the chief rode 
off to the encampment, and, after some trotible, discovered that his own 
nephews were the culprits. The consequence of denouncing his own 
brother's children before the Basha would have beea an eudless quarrel of 
retribution in the tribe, endaugering his own life ; so, without delay, he 
galloped off to the market in Cairo, bought two light complexioned Galla 
slaves who could not speak a word of Arabie, dressed them up in the dress 
of his tribe, and took them, together with the cups and mouth-pieces, to 
Shubra, where he arrived shortly after sunset. The chief atdvanced into 
the salamlik, and spreading on the floor the stolen property, pointed out to 
the Basha the slaves standing at the eutrance. The Basha, ih a few 
minutes, after examining the cups and mouth-pieces, made a motion with 
his . haud. Shortly aferwards the two innocent Gallas were headless 
corpses. The mention of the motion of the band of the Basha will not 
fail to remind those who read your valuable periodical, with befitting 
attention, of a passage in the Psalms (cxxiii. v. 2) : " Behold, as the eyes 
of servants look unto the band of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the band of ber mistress, so our eyes wait upon the Lord our 
God uutil that He have mercy upon us." Or, aa this verse is more faith- 
f uUy rendered in " A reviaion of the authorised English Old Testameut : " 

Lo, as servants' eyes ai-e on the band of their masters, 
As a maiden's eyes are on the band of her mistress. 
So our eyes shall be on Jehovah our God 
Uutil that He have pity upon us. 



DR KALISCH ON THE LEVITICAL LAW. 

8. In Detiter. xii. 6, the people are commanded to bring to the national sanctnaiy, 
and to no other place, their " bumt-offerings and thank-ofFerings, their tithes and 
** beavo- )fFerinff8, their vows and f ree- will ofFerings, and the firstlings of their herds 
** and flocks : now, Mr Sharpe argues, that ** as no direcfcions are given as to what 
** these offerings are to be, we have a very clear reference to the Book of Leviticus, 
** where ali these offerings are explained at lerigth." A very clear reference ? Be- 
cniae no explanations are given in Deuteronomy, they must be looked for in Leviti- 
C'i3 ! Why just in Leviticus ? Were not bumt and thank-offerings, and ali the other 
e .umerated gifts familiar to the Hebrews from early times, and almost from the very 
e >mmencement of their religious orgauisation ? The passage referred to would have 
some weight if the list included the latest class of sacrifice, the sin-offerings, and 
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mentioned them in anythìng like the systematic manner of the f ourth chapter of Le- 
viticus ; then, indeed, we might seriously consider the question, whether ** that por- 
" tion of Leviticus, at least, was not written before the end of Josiah's reign." 6ut, 
had this been the case, the oommand upon which the Deuteronomist insista with so ' 
much emphasis would have been supernuous ; f or it would haye been implied in that 
other and much more comprehensive injunction of Leviticus, which ordained that ali 
animals, even those intended for food, were to be killed at the common sanctuary 
(Lev. xvii. 3-6. ) The Deuteronomist did not venture to impose upon the people a 
barden which the Levitical legislators enforced with the dread penalty of excision ; 
and he endeavoured, by appeids to the people's charity and compassion, to shield 
from want an indigent priesthood, to which the middle Books, by distinct laws, 
secured a princely income. 

4. Mr 8harpe's next argument is fairly perplexing : because, according to 2 Chron. 
zx&i 14, the Le vite Kore, the son of Imnah, was, by King Hezekiah, entrusted with 
the distribution of the free-will offerings and the most holy thincs (for which office 
he was fully qualified even by the latest and most rigorous laws of the Pentateuch), 
therefore — so argues Mr Sharpe — the narrative in Numbers xvi. conceming the rebel- 
lion of Korah, the son of Izhar, was written during the reign of Hezekiah, in displea- 
sùre, with clear reference to that •'unpopular" appointment. It is difiicult to see 
the logie and cogency of such reasoning. Granted that the Chronist's speciiìed state- 
ment is a **hÌ8toric fact," how could that appointment annoy " the priests, who 
*' called themselves Sons of Aaron " ? Need I remind Mr Sharpe that even in Deu- 
teronomy, that is, even in Josiah's time, the functions of priests and Levites were 
not yet clearly distinguished, and that ali sacredotal ministrations were perf ormed by 
the whole tribe alike ; that, therefore, in that Book, the priests were never called 
** Sons of Aaron," but "the priests the Levites," or ** the priests the Sons of Levi " ? 
Hence the Deuteronomist never denounced Korah's demands as rebellious ; for, in 
bis eyes, the Levite Korah was entitled to ali the priestly privileges. It is only in 
the middle Books that we see the priesthood absolutely restricted to 'Hhe sons of 
** Aaron ; " and not before this arrangement was proposed or finally insisted upon 
could the hierarchical party brand the aspirations of Korah and his f ollowers as sedi- 
tious and blasphemous. 

6. The case is different with respect to Dathan and Abiram, the Reubenites. In 
the time of the Deuteronomist the men of Levi, scattered through the whole land, were 
commonly recognised as the ministers aod teachers of the people ; and if any other 
tribe, were it even that descended from the first-born Reuben, claimed a participation 
in the same honoured offices, it was deemed guilty of impious usurpation (Deut. xi. 6.) 
Suppose even that the story about the budding rod of Aaron was first conceived at that 
period merely with a view of impressing the superior i>anctity of the tribe of Levi, yet 
it is impossible to doubt, both from the form in which that story is toÌd in Numbers, 
and from the place which it there occupies, that it was used by the compiler of the 
Book to illustrate the elevation of Aaron as the spiritual chief of the nation : for he in- 
troduced Aaron 's name repeatedly and with evident emphasis as the representative of 
the Levites, and he inserted the miracle immediately after the catastrophe of the Kora- 
hites to serve as a confirmation of the special favour enjoyed by the Aaronites above ali 
other branches of their tribe. The narrative about Dathan and Abiram is indeed older 
than that about Korah ; but the latter, as we have seen, carries us very far beyond the 
reign of Josiah, into an age when priestly influence was paramount and all-powerful 

I have now reviewed a large portion of Mr Sharpe 's arguments, and I fear I have 
already taxed too much both your space and the patience of your readers. l 'will, 
therefore, conclude with assuring you that, after a careful consìderation of ali points, 
I can see no reason for changing the views at which I have arrived after long, and, I 
may add, anxious investigation. I am fully convinced that an intelligible and organic 
history of the chief institutions of the Hebrews, such as I have att' mpted in my two 
Yolumes on Leviticus, cannot possibly be constructed on the supposition that Deuter- 
onomy is the latei^t Book of the Pentateuch 

But the divergence between Mr Sharpe 's opinions and those which I advocate is 
fortunately not very considerable : he admits that chapters xviii to xxvii. of Leviticus 
were written after the return from the Captivity ; respecting the date of the Cere- 
monial Laws in general, he claims for his arguments, not the force of conclusive proofs, 
but merely a certain degree of probability ; and what is stili more important, he exam- 
ines and treats the Scriptural record» in thattrue spirit of historic enquiry, ihe manly 
candour and consistcncy of which cannot fail to promote Biblical criticism in general, 
and thus to open men's minds for a higher conception of religious truth.— I am, &c., 

M. Kalisch. 
London, Dee. 12, 1872. 
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NOTES ON THE BIBLE. 

The Foub Kings Defeated bt Abraham. 

^E could not perhaps do better, ia explaining to our readera how 
some parta of the Bible were writteu, than ask them to read care- 
_ fully Genesis xiv. 1-16. But they must read it with a map, if 
^^ they would understaud it. Here the King of Shinar or Babylonia, 

"^ the King of Ellasar or Assyria, the King of Elam, on the east of 
Babylonia, and the King of Nations, make war upon fi ve little towns or 
villages ou the shores of the Dead Sea. These four Kings hold a mighty 
territory, as large as that held by Sennacherib when he attacked Hezekiah, 
King of Jerusalem. The five little towne, for some years, pay a tributo 
to these great Kings, but in the thirteenth year they rebel. Then in the 
fourteenth year the four great Kings again come down upon the five little 
towns, and, of course, easily conquer them, and retire with their booty. 

When Abraham heard of what had happened, he drew out his three 
hundred and eighteen servants, pursued the four Kings, and routed their 
largo armies with his handful of men, near Damascus, and brought safely 
back the prisoners and the booty. 

Now, we may safely say that this was written in the reign of Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib, as we read in 2 Kings xviii., had, in the same way, in the 
fourteenth year, come up agaiust Hezekiah, with armies drawn from the 
above-mentioned provinces. The Jews, while the danger lasted, by no 
means thought lightly of it ; but, when he retreated, they ventured to 
speak mockingly of him. This narrative was written in ridicule of his 
retreat. That it should be a real history is impossible. The magnitude 
of the invading powers, and the trifling force that defeats them, show that 
it was meant for a fiction. That being the case, we can bave no difificulty 
in determining both when and why it was written. S. S. 



THE SINNER'S END. 

{HERE are persons who will bave it that a great improvement has 
taken place in the manner of bringing religion home to the niinds 
of the thoughtless. We do not believe it. A tract, called the 
Monthly Visitor^ Decomber 1872, is before us, and of which, we 
suppose, copies bave been distributed throughout Scotland. It is 
called " The Sinner's End," by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. We do not say 
that the whole tract is bad, because it is possible to find an occasionai 
remark worthy of approvai ; but, with this acknowledgement, we must 
characterise the publication as an insult to man, and blasphemous in its 
references to God. It contains a conceited assumption of knowledge as to 
the details of the torture which will be visited upon the poor unfortunate 
«inner. We are told that " God knoweth that the dying repose of sinners 
is but the awful cairn before the eternai hurricane." Then we are told of 
the struggles of dying men — ali designed to alarm and terrify those weak 
enorigh to be affected. Here is another extract : — " It is your end I speak 
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of now — yours^ je sona of godly mothers, ye daughters of holy parente — 
your end, unless God give you repentance." Again, " I bave the solemn 
conviction that there are scores and hundreds of you who are on the road 
to hall." Wo are sometimes asked what we think of such intemperate 
language. We answer — ^the Christianity of Jesus knows nothing of it. 
Instead of leading the careless to love piety and God, such descriptions of 
hell and vengeance ònly bring reUgion itself iuto contempt. 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL; 

OUTLINE LESSONS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

No. IL— His Work. 

•OBJEcrr — To teach that tnie repentance, «.e., sowow for sins, and an eamest 
endeavour to overcome them, are a necessary preparation for the kingdom of 
heayen. 

Text — " Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 



Scripture Readingfi — (a) Luke xvii. 20 to 21 ; {b) Luké ili. 1 to 9 ; fc) 10 
to 14; frfJlótolS. 

(a) The kingdom of God— of Heaven — not an earthly or outward 
kingdom, but the reign of God within our hearts, when Ile is very near 
to US, and our whole souls are guided by an implicit confìdence in His 
wisdom and loving obedience to His laws. (Refer to Rev. iii. 20.) It 
was this kingdom Jesus carne to establish. 

(bj The expectation by the Jews of the reign of Messiah on earth. It 
is probable John shared this belief, but he knew that, even for such an 
event, much less great and glorious as it would be thau a heavenly 
kingdom, the people would not be fitted while they remained in such a state 
of moral degradation and religious indìfference. 

2d. " The word of God." How did John respond f Speak of e very 
conviction that a thing is wreng, every pure thought, every noble resolve 
being a cali from God. What may we learn from John's example ? 
3d. The baptìsm of repentance ; true sorrow for sin cleansing the soul as 
water the body, thereby causing remission or putting away of sin. 
4th. The fruits of repentance to be found in uprightness and honesty m 
the copimonest cpncerus of life ; that to eiiter the kingdom of heaven we 
must not rely upon the merits of another ; we must be faithful as well as. 
Abraham — ^must, ourselves, walk with God, remembering always that only- 
the pure in heart can see Him. 

(cj The simplicity of John's niles of preparation for the kingdom of 
heaven. Speak of our frequent unwillìngness to perform faithfully an 
apparently small and mean duty, while we desire to do something grandi 
and impoitaiit. 

fdj The necessity of the destruction of evil for the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven. The baj)tism of the Holy Spirit — ^when the love of 
God so abides in the heart that no thought of self can remain there, when 
every thiìjg is done to and for Him, and the meanest duties become en- 
nobled, and ali trials and sorrows glorified, and the whole life is hid with 
Christ in God. 

Florsncb Grbgo. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT CLASS. 

FOURTEENTH LESSON. 

\ "Et have now another task for our pupils, which will teach them to 
find the Verbs clear and easy. Let them make a great chart of 
the Tense-endings of a Verb in w. Those" who condescend to 
take help, may get the Greek chart advertised on our outside 
cover, and copy that ; but let the enterprising make one for 
themselves, copying the Endings from their own Grammar, and we will 
show them how to begin. 

Take a large sheet of cartridge drawing-paper, using the long sides for 
top and bottom. Crease it in half by laying the two long sides together. 
Then opening it again, head the upper half Active, and the lower half 
(writing dose under the crease) Passive. Next mie a line parallel with 
the crease, but two inches above it, and dose under this line, write Middle. 
Now, across the horizontal lines, divide the paper from top to bottom 
into eight perpendicular columns ; and beginning at the left hand — Take 
the Jlrst column for the Names of Tenses, as Lesson Eight shows in the 
Active, and let each Name down this column stand for the name of ali the 
Tenses on the same level with it ali across the paper (which will be one 
tense in each mood). Take the second column for the Root of the Verb, 
the Characteristic, the Augment, and the Reduplication. And each of the 
remaining six columns head with the name of a mood, thus — Indicative, 

SUBJUNCTIVE, OpTATIVE, IMPERATIVE, INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLES ; to head 

each mood running down through ali three Voices. 

Lastly, divide these six right-hand colums into spaces ready for the 
tenses, by ruling horizontal lines across the paper on a line with the name 
of the tense. In the Passive there will be nine^ but only six in the Aotive, 
because there the Koots of the Imperfect and 2 Aorist are to be bracketed 
together against only one set of endings ; and so also the two Perfects, 
and so also the two Pluperfects ; the contracted Future is to be omitted. 
The Middle has space ready for only one^ iiamely, the 1 Aorist, as its 
other tenses can be found in the Passive. 

And now the Paradigm in the Grammar will give the rest ; taking care, 
whenever one set of endings is the same for many tenses, as in the Sub- 
junctive of the Active, to write it only the once, because it is very well to 
show by empty spaces where there is nothing fresh to leam. 

Below we give a good hearty text for fearless honesty and speaking out 
the truth we may have received. 

Matt. X. 27. 

ry (TKOTt^, €nraT€ €V t<^ tfxaTi' 

the dark, speak ye in the light ; 

aKOV€T€, Kripv^aT€ €7ri T(OV 8a)/AaTWV. 

ye hear proclaim ye upon the housetops. 

TU)V a7roKT€vovT(ov TO (nùfixi^ rrjv 

the [people] killing the body, the 

a7roKT€tj/at* <l>ol3rj6rjT€ Se /xakkov 

to kill ; be ye frightened but rather [at] 

Kttt ariofia aTroXeo-ai €v yeevvy. 

and body to kill in gehenna. 



Xeytù 
l say 



VfJLLV 

to you 



O €tS TO 

that which into the 
firj <l>oP€L(r0€ 



€V 

in 

ovs 
ear 



That which 

Kai ( 

and 

Kat firj <l>of:f€L(rU€ airo 

And not be ye frightened at 

Se "^^XV^ H-l Svvafi€v<jDV 

but soul not being able 

rov Svvafievov Kat yjrvxrjv 

the [One] being able both soul 
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WHY WE ARE UNITARIANS. 

I A LETTEB TO THE YOUNG. 

My dear Children, — I told you last month about some of the Dissenters, 
DOW 1 will teli you about the set or sect that we beloDg to. It is called 
the Unitariaiìs. We bave not made any of these rules, we leave every 
Glie to think for himself, and we teli every oi)e that he ought to think 
for himself ; we believe in the power of tnith, and that we ought to try 
and find out what tnith is. Read the Bible, read ali good books that you 
can get hold of, talk to every one you can, who is wiser than yourself, 
then think it ali over and make up your own mind, and never be weary 
of seeking for knowledge which may teach you the tnith. 

The Church people and the other Dissenters do not at ali approve of our 
setting aside ali their rules, and they teli us we are in danger of goiiig to 
beli when we die. But as we feel very safe in God's goodness, and that 
there is no beli to go to, we do not mind their saying so ; for it does not 
usuaJly prevent their being very good to us now before we die. 

Sometunes Unitarians bave got into trouble because of their opinions, 
perhaps some of you children may. When you see the trouble coming, if 
you are cowards you will say, '^ Oh ! I am not a Unitaiian, I belong to the 
Church, or to the other Dissenters." But if you are brave, if you are worth 
anything, you will never give up what you believe to be true for the sake 
of any worldly advantage whatever. Give up your opinions as soon as 
ever you know them to be false, but stand by the truth manfuUy, so that 
you may be worthy to le counted among the noble army of martyrs who 
bave sufFered for conscience sake. And you will find in this matter as in 
many others that twenty dangers will threaten you befoie one comes that 
hurts you. 

After hearing ali this, I think you are glad to remember that you are a 
Protestant, a Dissenter, and a Unitarian. I hope you will never give up 
your liberty of conscience, nor your right of private judgment, for those 
are two things that a Protestant Dissenter holds most dear. And I hope 
you will never try to force your opinions upon others, for in doing thatj 
both the Catholics and the Protestante did a grievous wrong. 

Remember the text that says, " Prove ali things, hold fast that which is 
good," and act upon it to the best of your knowledge. As long as you 
live, children, remember that text. 

Now, in order that you may know what good service the Dissenters 
bave done in England, I bave copied out for you a paragraph from a 
book written by a Frenchman. He teUs of the troubles in bis own country, 
and just says a few words to show how much better off the English were 
at that time. It was written before the dreadful war that they bave just 
had, which, of course, makes them worse off than before. 

Read it, and remember to live so that every action of yours may help to 
keep up the high character that the Dissenters bave gained for England. 

** In England, the people at large (from 1830 to 1853), were peaceably disposed ; 
**from a sensible and clear understanding of their real interests, from inolination for 
"the productive activity which peace engenders, and from a true Christian principle. 
"Keligious cpnvictions are not with them mere rules for private conduct, or simply 
''intellectual indulgences ; they enter into politicai life, and influence the actions of 
''public men as conscience weighs upon simple individuals. The dissenting sects are 
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* generally the first who stir themselves energetically for soma object, which, in 
'their eyes, religìon oommands them to pursue. The movement soon extends 

* throu^h the entire Christian Chorch of the country, then into the different classes 
' of civil society, and finally reaches the Goyemment itself , which either coincides 
' from approbation, or resigns itself to f ollow. Thus the traffic in slaves has been 
' abolìshed, thus the spirìt of peace (until the last few years), has predominated in 

* England, gathering power at once from the wisdom of material interests and the 
'force of religious convictions, and imposed by the nation upon the Qovemment, 
' which, on its part, during the progress of this interval, has not repulsed this public 
'feeling, but has voluntmly adopted it as the mie of state policy," — uuizot't 
' MemoÌTM ofmy own Tiim," 



TRUTH AN INTUITION. 



Oncb leave your own knowledge of God, your own sentiments, and take seeoiìdary 
knowledge, as Si Paul's, or George Fox's, or Swedenborg's, and you get ^ider from God 
with every year this secondary fona lasts ; and as now for centuries, the chasm yawns 
to that breadth that men can scarcely be conYÌDced there is in them anything divine. 
Let me admonish you, first of ali, to go alone, to refuse the good models, even those 
which are sacred in the imaginations of men, and dare to love God without mediatoìr or 
▼eil. The man on whom the soul descends, through whom the pouI speaks, alone can 
teach. But the man who aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, as the fashion 
guides, and as interest commands, babbles. Let him hueh. Whilst the doors of tho 
tempie stand open night and daybefore every man, and the oracles of truth cease never, 
it is guarded by one item condition : this, namely— it is an intuition. It cannot be 
receivedat seoond band. Truly speaking, it is not inttruction, huì provocation, that I 
can receiye from another soul. What he announces, 1 must find in me or reject ; and 
on his word, or os bis second, be he who he may, I can accept nothing. On the con- 
trary, the absence of primary faith is the presence of degradation.— ^. W. Emerson. 



NOTES OF PROGRESS. 



SCOTLAND. 

DuNDiE. — Public attention is again 
•directed to the Rev. W. Knight, whose 

Siper on " Prayer," in the Contemporary 
evieWy is to be examined by a Committee 
appointed by Mr Knight's Presbytery for 
that purpose. Mr Knight shows no dis- 
position to remain qniet. The so-called 
persecutors are very unpopular. Ke- 
^arded from the Unitarian stand-point 
the agitation is but a sign of a growing 
^satisfaction with the old orthodoxy, 
^hìch, having offered for men's worship 
a God of vengeance and severity, has long 
«ucceeded in making its devotees crouch 
and cringe like poor slaves before a 
tyrant. Mr Knight regards as the key- 
note of ali prayer **Thy will be dono." 
But for this men must believe in a Father 
"** who 1b good unto ali, and whose tender 
mercies are over ali his works." We 
have yet to leam that the Free (?) Church 
has reached this position. We think Mr 
Enight has. 

The CoNaBEaATiONALiSTS. — Aside from 
the trust-deeds of their chapels, which 
we suppose, in most cases, are orthodox. 



there seems a growing tendency on the 
part of the Congregationalists to take up 
a position nearer ourselves. Some time 
ago the representatives of a Dundee con- ' 
gregation avowed their Universalism. 
This is a great stop in advance ; and 
with it no doubt there are other changes 
coming over the minds of those who pro- 
fees to bave no definite creed. A Con- ! 

Seffationalist minister is reported to bave 
bely said, that it was an impossibility 
for Jesus to bave been Grod. The ortho- ' 
doxy of some of the liberal party hangs 
almost altogether upon a hazy notion about 
the Divinity of Jesus, which seems to us 
neither one thing nor the other. We 
shall watch the progress of the Congre- 
gationalists with the deepest interest. 
They are possibly most free to adopt a 
simpler faith and a more generous hope. 

Edinburgh. — A correspondent of the 
Daily Review remarks that the Edinburgh 
Presbytery bave allowed Dr Wallace to 
preach, what the correspondent regards 
as, Unitarian doctrines. No wonder that 
Edinburgh Unitarians, without zeal, at- 
tend the church of Dr Wallace. 
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